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A CAUSERIE—SIR WALTER SCOTT AND ‘MAGA.’ 


Sir WALTER Scort’s rela- 
tions with ‘Maga’ have been 
little understood, and in some 
measure misrepresented. 

‘Maga’s’ beginning was 
inauspicious. When William 
Blackwood started his Maga- 
zine in April 1817 he did not 
get what he wanted. His 
Editors—Pringle and Cleghorn 
—were untractable. A note in 
Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Diary ’ sums 
up Pringle as “‘ A worthy crea- 
ture, but conceited withal.” 
Also they bent the knee to 
the Whigs, and to Blackwood 
Whiggery was an abomination. 
With the sixth number the 
pair went over bag and baggage 
to his rival Constable, the 
publisher of the Whig ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ and from the 
seventh Blackwood took charge 
himself — an epoch - making 
event, as it happened, insomuch 
that he killed off the old 
obsolete type of Magazine and 
created the new. 

That number was an instant 
success, and ‘ Maga’s’ future 
was assured. It contained a 
bombshell, the pseudo “ Trans- 
VOL. CCXXXII.—NO. MCCCCI. 





lation from an Ancient Chaldee 
Manuscript,” in its original 
form a comparatively harmless 
squib by Hogg, the KEttrick 
Shepherd, but transformed by 
Lockhart and Wilson (Christo- 
pher North) into a virulent 
lampoon, which exploded with 
disconcerting effect in the oppo- 
sition camp and broke the spell 
of the hitherto sacrosanct Whig 
reviewers. The equally ponti- 
fical Tory ‘Quarterly’ had 
never been more than a coun- 
terpoise; ‘Maga’s’ monthly 
shafts searched for the chinks 
in their armour. With an 
exuberance that recked nothing, 
Lockhart, “‘ the scorpion which 
delighteth to sting the faces 
of men,” the mighty smiter 
Christopher North and the bril- 
liant Irishman William Maginn 
(Thackeray’s Captain Shandon), 
bit persistently into the preten- 
sions of the Whig oligarchy. 
The ‘ Noctes Ambrosiane,’ 
“. .. rich fraught with wit, and 

beauty, and pathos, 

Jewels of sparkling verse, and high 
and rapturous musings, 
Tale and critique, and song, of woe 
or drollery . . .” 
A 
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in which they finally gave free 
rein to their genius, fairly took 
the world by storm. 

But Blackwood knew better, 
or was better advised, than to 
found his Magazine on the 
shifting sands of politics and 
literary polemics. He cast his 
net far and wide. Almost at 
once he roped in Coleridge, 
prelude to a galaxy of writers 
of renown who either won their 
spurs in ‘Maga’ or brought 
their laurels with them. The 
“Tales” in ‘ Blackwood’ be- 
came famous, and William 
Mudford’s story ‘‘The Iron 
Shroud ” was plagiarised by 
Edgar Allan Poe. (Poe never 
wrote a line in ‘ Maga,’ though 
he said he did.) 

Scott was in from the start. 
His ‘ Notices Concerning the 
Scottish Gypsies,’ which were 
subsequently utilised for the 
Introduction to ‘Guy Manner- 
ing,’ appeared in the first, 
second and sixth numbers. He 
was ill at the time and dictated 
them to Pringle. Under the 
new régime a niche was also 
given to his protégé, William 
Laidlaw. They were to club 
their information. A letter of 
Hogg’s gives us a glimpse of 
the collaborateurs at work. 
“ Along with Scott’s and Laid- 
law’s contributions to your 
miscellany, I also enclose my 
mite. ... I actually pop’d in 
on Mr Scott on Saturday in 
the very act of toiling for you. 
I have spoken to Laidlaw and 
Scott, both separately and to- 
gether. ... If Scott sees the 


least symptom of your neglect 
of Laidlaw, I find he is off at a 
tangent at once . . . policy is 
requisite even with the greatest 
heroes.” Laidlaw was a Whig, 
and developed conscientious 
objections, which, however, 
were overcome by Scott, for a 
time at least. Lockhart says 
he did not last long. In all 
likelihood his vein petered out. 
Scott as a good Tory had no 
qualms, but he had a foot in 
both camps, and friends and 
acquaintances had been un- 
kindly satirised, which was not 
to his taste. He reproved 
Blackwood’s young men in a 
fatherly way, and chuckled 
(the word is Lockhart’s) over 
the rapier-like thrusts and 
ferocious bludgeonings which 
followed upon the initial de- 
claration of war with the Whigs. 
No doubt his border - reiver 
blood called to be in a fray 
which was no longer for him. 

They had divined his attitude 
with an uncanny insight. In 
the ‘Chaldee Manuscript ’ the 
man whose name was as ebony 
waits on the great magician 
dwelling in the old fastness 
hard by the river which is by 
the border— 


“And the magician opened his 
mouth, and said, Lo! my heart 
wisheth thy good, and let the thing 
prosper which is in thy hands to 
do it. 

** But thou seest that my hands 
are full of working, and my labour 
is great. For, lo! I have to feed 
all the people of my land, and none 
knoweth whence his food cometh ; * 
but each man openeth his mouth, 





1 A sly allusion to The Great Unknown author of the “ Waverley” novels. 
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and my hand filleth it with pleasant 
things. 

“* Moreover, thine adversary also 
is of my familiars. 

** The land is before thee: draw 
thou up thy hosts for the battle 
in the place of Princes,! over 
against thine adversary, which 
hath his station near the mount 
of Proclamation ; quit ye as men, 
and let favour be shown unto him 
which is most valiant. 

“Yet be thou silent: peradven- 
ture will I help thee some little.” 


Then likewise comes his ad- 
versary— 


“And the magician opened his 
mouth, and said, Lo! my heart 
wisheth thy good, and let the 
thing prosper which is in thy hands 
to do it. 

** But thou seest that my hands 
are full of working, and my labour 
is great. For, lo! I have to feed 
all the people of my land, and 
none knoweth whence his food 
cometh; but each man openeth 
his mouth, and my hand filleth it 
with pleasant things. 

“* Moreover, thine adversary also 
is of my familiars. 

** The land is before thee ; draw 
thou up thine hosts for the battle 
on the mount of Proclamation 
and defy boldly thine enemy, 
which hath his camp in the place 
of Princes; quit ye as men, and 
let favour be shown unto him 
which is most valiant. 

“Yet be thou silent: peradven- 
ture will I help thee some little. 

“ But the man which is crafty ? 
saw that the magician loved him 
not. For he knew him of old, and 
they had had many dealings; and 
he perceived that he would not 
assist him in the day of his 
adversity. 

“So he turned about, and went 
out of his fastness. And he shook 
the dust from his feet, and said, 
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Behold, I have given this magician 
much money, yet see now, he hath 
utterly deserted me. Verily, my 
fine gold hath perished.” 


Only three months before 
the advent of ‘Maga,’ Black- 
wood, with John Murray, had 
published ‘The Black Dwarf’ 
and ‘Old Mortality,’ which 
explains the allusion in the 
last verse. Constable had ad- 
vanced large sums to Scott in 
the hope that no Waverley 
novel would go past him, and 
was troubled. 

Sir David Wilkie, who was 
present when Scott read ‘ The 
Chaldee Manuscript,’ said he 
“‘ almost choked with laughter,” 
and Scott himself in a letter 
to William Laidlaw took the 
matter very philosophically— 

“IT saw Blackwood yesterday 
and Hogg the day before, and 
I understand from them you 
think of resigning the Chronicle 
department of the Magazine. 
. . . Blackwood is rather in a 
bad pickle just now—sent to 
Coventry by the trade, as the 
booksellers call themselves, and 
all about the parody of the 
two beasts. Surely these gen- 
tlemen think themselves rather 
formed of porcelain clay than 
of common potter’s ware. Deal- 
ing in satire against all others, 
their own dignity suffers so 
cruelly from an _ ill-imagined 
joke! If B. had good books 
to sell, he might set them all 
at defiance. His Magazine does 
well, and beats Constable’s. 





1 Blackwood’s place of business was 17 Princes Street; Constable’s at the Oross, 
2 Constable was known in the trade as “‘ The Crafty.” 
* Pringle and Cleghorn. 
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. . . As for Whiggery in gen- 
eral ...I must say my ac- 
quaintance with the total want 
of principle in some of its 
warmest professors does not 
tend to recommend it.” 

Nevertheless he advised 
Blackwood to omit the jeu 
@esprit from subsequent edi- 
tions, which was done; and 
Blackwood speaks of him to 
John Murray as his friend and 
supporter in the whole con- 
flict. “‘In a letter I had from 
him two days ago, he says, 
with regard to one person who 
is angry, ‘This is just as it 
ought to be, for jades do not 
wince but when they are 
galled.’ 99 

Scott had an article in the 
offending number, “‘ Alarming 
Increase of Depravity Among 
Animals,” dated Tweedside, 
September 1817; and Lock- 
hart, writing of it to his friend 
Williams in Wales, says: “‘ The 
two papers you mention as 
having particularly pleased you 
are the work of two very 
different persons, the first, 
‘Dandy Dinmont,’ being mine, 
and the ‘ Depravity of Animals’ 
—certainly one of the best 
pieces of grave burlesque since 
Swift — Walter Scott’s. W. 
Scott is much interested in 
Blackwood and his Magazine, 
and has communicated some- 
thing to each of the last five 
numbers. So has old Mac- 
kenzie, the ‘Man of Feeling,’ 
but I must say his day has 
gone by.” 

For a man with so many 
irons in the fire, Scott was well 
to the fore in 1818. He began 
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with two papers in January, 
“On the Gypsies of Hesse- 
Darmstadt in Germany ” and 
“Sagacity of a Shepherd’s 
Dog.” Mrs Oliphant, herself 
a life-long contributor to 
‘Maga,’ and its historian, says 
of the latter article: “‘ Turning 
over one of those faded Maga- 
zines—the most excellent read- 
ing, and indeed vibrating still 
with life and energy—we sud- 
denly came on an account of 
a wonderful feat on the part 
of a sheep-dog, in which the 
hand of Scott is plainly visible. 
The picture is as beautiful and 
the story as thrilling as if it 
had involved the loftiest pas- 
sion or the most complex 
thoughts.” A characteristic 
Scott touch explains that the 
Gipsy article is based on a 
work he had purchased at 
John Ballantyne’s auction of 
foreign books. This by way 
of a puff to ‘ Mr Puff,’ auction- 
eer and agent for the veiled 
author of ‘ Waverley.’ In Feb- 
ruary appeared ‘The Battle 
of Sempach,” a translation of 
an ancient Swiss ballad by the 
cobbler poet Albert Tchudi, par- 
ticipator in the victory of 1386 
by which the cantons gained 
their independence. This was 
followed in March by a lengthy 
paper on Mrs Shelley’s romance, 
‘ Frankenstein,’ the spoil appar- 
ently of a raid by Blackwood 
on Abbotsford. Scott had 
written it for the ‘ Quarterly 
Review.’ He tells John Murray, 
“Blackwood kidnapped an 
article on the Frankenstein 
story for his Magazine, which 
I intended for you.’ There 
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seems to have been at first 
some mystification about the 
authorship of the book, as 
Scott ascribes it to Shelley. 
Also in March there is the 
“ Narrative of a Fatal Event ” 
signed ‘‘ Tweedside,” an obvious 
hint as to the authorship. Two 
of his previous articles had been 
similarly designated. 

In November he reviewed 
General Gourgaud’s “ Account 
of the Campaign of 1815,” and 
broke a lance with the French 
blagueur. At this time Scott 
was sending a series of letters 
in the form of a facetious 
‘Edinburgh Gazette Extraor- 
dinary ’’ to the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch with all the gossip that 
came his way. The Duke was 
ill and depressed and wanted 
cheering up. In one of these 
‘ Newsletters ’ he gives a sum- 
mary of his recent activities : 
“The article on Gourgaud’s 
narrative is by a certain Vieux 
Routier of your Grace’s ac- 
quaintance, who would will- 
ingly have some military hints 
from you for the continuation 
of the article, if at any time 
you should feel disposed to 
amuse yourself with looking at 
the General’s most marvellous 
performance. His lies are cer- 
tainly like the father who 
begot them.” Scott then pro- 
ceeds to give his motives for 
undertaking various ‘ jobs,’ as 
he calls them: “ An article 
for the ‘Edinburgh Review’ 
—this for the love of Jeffrey, 
the editor—the first for ten 
years. Do., being the article 
“Drama” for the Encyclo- 
pedia—this for the sake of Mr 
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Constable, the publisher. Do. 
for the ‘ Blackwoodian Maga- 
zine ’"—this for love of the 
cause I espoused. Do. for the 
‘Quarterly Review ’—this for 
the love of myself, I believe, 
or, which is the same thing, 
for the love of £100, which I 
wanted for some odd purpose. 
As all these folks fight like 
dog and cat among themselves, 
my situation is much like the 
suave mare magno.”’ 

There was no continuation 
of the article in ‘ Maga,’ but 
Scott crossed swords with Gour- 
gaud again, and it almost came 
to real swords. The General 
as aide-de-camp to Napoleon 
at St Helena had played a 
double part. This Scott dis- 
covered from documents at 
the Colonial Office, and in the 
‘Life of Napoleon’ had made 
some further severe animad- 
versions on his conduct. The 
Frenchman was furious, a duel 
threatened, and the old quarter- 
master of the Edinburgh Light 
Horse promptly bespoke Wil- 
liam Clerk, an intimate since 
College days, and “ a man who 
has mettle in him,” for his 
second. There was a great 
to-do before the affair blew 
over: James Ballantyne, much 
perturbed, rather maladroitly 
reported to Scott that he had 
heard a Highland Colonel 
describe Gourgaud as a mauvais 
garcon, a famous fencer and a 
marksman; and Scott con- 
fided his feelings to his ‘ Diary’ : 
“Tt appears to me that what is 
least forgiven in a man of any 
mark or likelihood is want of 
that article blackguardedly 














called pluck. All the fine 
qualities of genius cannot make 
amends for it. We are told 
the genius of poets, especially, 
is irreconcilable with this species 
of grenadier accomplishment. 
If so, quel chien de genre !”’ 
Though Blackwood published 
‘The Black Dwarf’ and ‘ Old 
Mortality,’ these novels were 
not reviewed in ‘ Maga,’ very 
much, we should think, to his 
chagrin, and probably to Scott’s 
astonishment. The review was 
written, and still exists in 
manuscript, but was never used. 
It was the work—fiuent but 
feeble—of Henry Mackenzie, 
the venerable ‘ Man of Feeling,’ 
doyen of Scottish litterateurs. 
The same fate befell his review 
of Wilson’s ‘Lights and 
Shadows of Scottish Life’ in 
1822. As we have seen, Lock- 
hart judged that his day had 
gone by. Wilson was more 
emphatic. He chanced to see 
the article in proof, and it got 
no further. In a blast of 
indignation he wrote to Black- 
wood: ‘I consider old M. to 
be the greatest nuisance that 
ever infested any Magazine. 
His review of Galt’s ‘ Annals’ 
was poor and worthless; that 
of ‘Adam Blair’ still worse ; 
and this of ‘Lights and 
Shadows’ the most despicable 
and foolish of all.... It is 
the most sickening dose of 
mawkish misrepresentation I 
ever read.” These are ‘ wild 
and whirling words’: the 
gentle sentimentalist was of 
another age and weaker fibre. 
Between 1819 and 1825 there 
are gaps in the records of the 
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Magazine, and what, if any, 
articles Scott may have written 
are not identifiable. The prob- 
ability is that he had little 
time or inclination for periodi- 
cal writing. They were full 
years for Scott as for ‘ Maga.’ 
Lockhart speaks of 1823 and 
1824 as his ‘golden days.’ If 
he was not yet the ‘ writing 
automaton’ which he styled 
himself in 1828, his output 
was prodigious: ‘The Bride 
of Lammermoor,’ ‘ Legend of 
Montrose’ and ‘Ivanhoe’ in 
1819; ‘The Monastery,’ ‘ The 
Abbot’ and ‘Lives of the 
Novelists’ in 1820; ‘ Kenil- 
worth’ and ‘The Pirate’ in 
1821 ; ‘ The Fortunes of Nigel ’ 
in 1822 ; ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ 
‘Quentin Durward’ and ‘St 
Ronan’s Well’ in 1823; ‘ Red- 
gauntlet ’’ in 1824; ‘The Be- 
trothed ’ and ‘ The Talisman’ 
in 1825. Simultaneously he 
edited several volumes of anti- 
quarian and historical interest. 
He had been warned of the 
danger of ‘ overcropping,’ and 
in 1824—the year of one novel 
—Lockhart says he “ threw off 
several reviews and other petty 
miscellanies,’” not otherwise 
specified. 

Towards the end of 1818, 
in kindness and goodwill, 
Scott had invited Lockhart 
and Wilson to Abbotsford on a 
day carefully chosen by him so 
that they might meet and be 
introduced to Lord Melville, 
the first Lord of the Admiralty. 
In an aside he said to them: 
“I am glad you came to-day, 
for I thought it might be of 
use to you both, some time or 
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other, to be known to my old 
schoolfellow here, who is, and 
I hope will long continue to be, 
the great giver of good things 
in the Parliament House. I 
trust you have had enough of 
certain pranks with your friend 
Ebony, and if so, Lord Melville 
will have too much sense to 
remember them.”’ This in Sep- 
tember. In November he 
agrees with Morritt ‘‘ that the 
conductors of the Magazine 
have acted inconsiderately and 
rashly in a personal attack on 
Playfair ”’ (Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and a contributor 
to the ‘Edinburgh Review ’). 
“The consequence has been 
an answer in which both Wilson 
and Lockhart are severally 
charged with inconsistency, 
hypocrisy and heaven knows 
what, for I have not seen the 
pamphlet. Each of them 
thought it necessary to write 
® personal challenge to the 
anonymous author, who in a 
reply avows his resolution to 
keep his incognito, grounding 
it upon their own refusal in a 
similar case to give satisfaction 
to Mr Leigh Hunt. The person 
to whom the public ascribed 
the answer has denied it upon 
his honour—so these wars must 
be decided by ink, not by 
blood. I did acquaint the 
gentlemen that— 


‘When first they set this heavy stone 
a-rolling, 
*T would fall upon themselves,’ 


But I had the fate of Cas- 
sandra. I am sorry for this 
blunder, because hoe Illiacus 
velit. But they are clever 
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fellows, and will probably make 
a successful rally.” 

In 1819 Scott notifies Lock- 
hart that he is much pleased 
with some articles of his in 
‘Maga,’ and says “at present 
my nose is held to the grind- 
stone in every way,” and de- 
plores that his stomach will 
not let him exert his energies 
as usual. He was suffering 
agonies from cramp, and Lock- 
hart mentions that his hair 
was bleached by the stress of 
his malady. Again, and in the 
same year: “ ‘ Maga’ is charm- 
ing, manly, liberal and spirited ; 
such principles, such talents, 
must at once atone for errors 
or extravagances, and com- 
mand respect where it will not 
be readily yielded.” A year 
later he announces to Lady 
Abercorn his daughter Sophia’s 
engagement to Lockhart, “a 
young man of uncommon 
talents,” and mentions ‘ Maga’ 
with pride. ‘‘ Your Ladyship 
will see some beautiful lines 
of his writing in the last 
number of a very clever 
periodical publication called 
‘ Blackwood’s Edinburgh Maga- 
zine.’”’ In July he writes to 
Lockhart—now his son-in-law 
—apropos of Wilson’s election 
to the Chair of Moral Phil- 
osophy in the University. The 
election was fiercely fought on 
Party lines, with the usual 
personalities, and in retaliation 
Lockhart had celebrated the 
victory with a poem in ‘ Maga’ 
of some seventy rhymes to 
Blackwood, in imitation of one 
of twenty rhymes to “ Pack- 
wood, a notoriety of the day,” 
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by Cranstoun, a leading Whig. 
Scott had supported Wilson 
even to the length of saying 
in a letter to the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh that he was 
“‘ altogether incapable of com- 
posing parodies upon Scrip- 
ture !”’—but having won he 
sensibly thought the matter 
should rest there. ‘‘ For the 
reasons above mentioned I wish 
you had not published the 
‘Testimonium.’ It is very 
clever, but descends to too 
low game. If Jeffrey or Cran- 
stoun, or any of the dignitaries, 
chose to fight such skirmishes 
there would be some credit in 
it; but I do not like to see 
you turn out as a sharp- 
shooter with .... Lhave 
hitherto avoided saying any- 
thing on this subject, though 
some little turn towards per- 
sonal satire is, I think, the 
only drawback to your great 
and powerful talents, and I 
think I may have hinted as 
much to you.... What has 
been done in this department 
will be very well as a frolic 
of young men, but let it suffice, 
‘the gambol has been shown.’ 
. . . Remember it is to the 
personal satire I object, and 
to the horse-play of your rail- 
lery, as well as the mean 
objects on whom it is wasted. 
Employing your wit and wis- 
dom on general national topics, 
and bestowing deserved correc- 
tion on opinions rather than 
men, or on men only as con- 
nected with actions and 
opinions, you cannot but do 
your country yeoman’s ser- 
vice. The magazine, I should 





think, might be gradually re- 
stricted in the point of which 
I complain, and strengthened 
and enlarged in circulation at 
the same time. It certainly 
has done and may do admirable 
service; it is the excess I 
complain of, and particularly 
as respecting your share in it.” 

Scott was right, ‘ the gambol 
had been shown.’ Lockhart 
took the hint, to his own 
benefit and ‘ Maga’s.’ Wilson 
wrote to Scott, “ Your will is 
law.” The beasts were to be 
“left in their own stye,” the 
‘Testimonium ’ would be the 
last of that kind of composi- 
tion in ‘Maga.’ But the tares 
already sown among the wheat 
bore bitter fruit. 

It is a pitiful story. The 
stone set a-rolling rebounded, 
as Scott said it would. Lock- 
hart was assailed by the 
‘London Magazine,’ and Scott 
was dragged in. He was stated 
to be “the zealous espouser of 
Blackwood’s cause,”’ and named 
as the writer of certain articles. 
Lockhart, through his old 
Balliol friend Christie, requested 
an apology or satisfaction, and 
got neither. He was met with 
tergiversations at every turn, 
and printed statements were 
issued by both sides, a pub- 
licity which must have been 
hateful to Scott. Then for 
some inscrutable reason Mr 
John Scott, the editor of the 
‘London Magazine,’ challenged 
Christie, who was innocent of 
offence, and forced him to 
fight. Christie, having no 
quarrel with Mr John Scott, 
fired in the air. A _ second 
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round was demanded, and 
Christie, firing in self-defence, 
mortally wounded his opponent. 

The untoward affair wrecked 
the hopes Scott had formed for 
Lockhart’s future, indicated in 
his letter to Lady Abercorn of 
a year before: “‘ He will prob- 
ably rise high, as his family are 
rich, his talents excellent, and 
I have some interest.”’ For 
once he lost the infinite patience 
that was his with almost all 
things. Lockhart was sharply 
admonished: “‘ You have now 
the best possible opportunity 
to break off with the Magazine, 
which will otherwise remain a 
snare and temptation to your 
love of satire, and I must 
needs say that you will not 
have public feeling nor the 
regard of your friends with 
you, should you be speedily 
the hero of such another scene. 
Forgive me _ pressing this. 
Christie and I talked over the 
matter anxiously. It is his 
opinion as well as mine, and 
if either has weight with you, 
you will not dally with this 
mother of mischief any more. 
I make this my most earnest 
entreaty to you, and as it 
agrees with that of all your 
friends and well-wishers, I trust 
it will not be made in vain. 
Do not promise, but act, and 
act at once, and with positive 
determination. Blackwood has 
plenty of people to carry on his 
Magazine, but if it should drop 
I cannot think it fair to put 
the peace of a family, and the 
life not only of yourself but 
of others, in balance with any 
consideration connected with 
VOL. CCXXXII.—NO. MCCCCI. 
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it. This is the last word I 
will ever write to you or say 
to you on the subject, for I 
am sensible my anxiety makes 
me importunate, for which I 
have only the excuse of a 
father’s feelings to Sophia and 
yourself, which said, Tace shall 
be hereafter with me ‘ Latin 
for a candle.’’”’ Here we get 
the extent of Scott’s anxiety. 
These things did not need 
saying, and in the circum- 
stances should not have been 
said, or said otherwise. Scott 
was writing under a misappre- 
hension, in great stress of 
mind, and after a talk with 
Christie, who was badly shaken : 
he had heard on what seemed 
good authority that the 
wounded man would recover 
(he died three days later, 27th 
February 1821), and it was 
his last word on the matter 
now that it had blown over, 
as he thought. Andrew Lang 
has the mots propres for this: 
“One really begins to think 
of ‘Maga’ as of a cankered 
witch who has spellbound the 
young man, and holds him 
“lost to life, and use, and name 
and fame.’ This, of course, is 
an irrational sentiment, and 
unjust to the venerated ‘ Maga.’ 
She did not make Lockhart 
and Wilson write as they did: 
it was they who set their 
mark on her. ... To love of 
mischief, of freedom to indulge 
caprice, to friendship for Wilson 
and regard for Mr Blackwood, 
one may most plausibly attri- 
bute Lockhart’s stormy, and 
often regretted, but never 
broken constancy to ‘ Maga.’ ” 
A2 
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Blackwood was no whit 
behind Scott in his disap- 
proval of the ‘rough-grain,’ 
and was as outspoken. Noth- 
ing could be plainer than his 
warnings to Maginn. “‘ ‘ Maga’ 
has been much injured by the 
coarse and reckless ‘vein in 
which many things have been 
written. ... I amas watchful 
as I can be in respect to this, 
and entreat you to avoid every- 
thing of the sort. You and L. 
are apt to get into this strain ; 
and then the work is often so 
much to my taste, that I do 
not perceive the wretchedness 
till it is too late.” As early as 
1820 he explained the position 
fully to him. Maginn had 
landed ‘ Maga ’ in a libel action, 
frivolous enough, but vexatious, 
especially as Lockhart was cited 
as the author of the article: 
“Sir Walter Scott feels very 
sore at seeing Mr L.’s name 
mentioned in this way, as he 
thinks it is so hurtful to a 
young lawyer. You can hardly 
conceive the distress that this 
thing gives me, for the whole 
plot and drift of the party here 
is to persecute and torment 
anyone whom they suppose 
friendly to me; and if they 
could only by any means what- 
ever disgust Sir Walter Scott, 
Mr Lockhart, Professor Wilson 
and others of my friends, so as 
to make them tired of the 
Magazine, then they think they 
would at once ruin both me 
and it. To accomplish this, 
there is no kind of trick or 
falsehood they will not have 
recourse to. Leslie, in this case, 
is @ mere tool in their hands.” 





Lockhart did not take Scott’s 
advice. He never broke with 
‘Maga.’ Scott was rather dis- 
ingenuous about this. In 1824 
he wrote to Lady Abercorn : 
“TIT do not believe he writes in 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ though 
it continues to flourish.” Lock- 
hart was writing as of yore. 
The ‘ Noctes’ began in March 
1822, almost exactly a year 
after the duel, and both in and 
out of the ‘ Noctes ’ his activity 
and enthusiasm were bound- 
less. “Your idea of the 
‘Noctes ’ is most capital; but 
the thing must be done at 
leisure, I rather think when 
Wilson and I are together. 
..- Hogg told me he had 
been writing a ‘ Noctes.’ Let 
me see it when it is in type, 
that I may put in a few cuts 
at himself.” Scott was always 
on tenter-hooks about Lock- 
hart. On his going south at 
the end of 1825 to edit the 
‘Quarterly’ he smoothed his 
path as best he could with the 
literary and political big-wigs 
—Southey, Canning, Croker and 
others—but in his heart of 
hearts he feared, as witness his 
candid note at the time to his 
son, the young hussar, stationed 
at Dublin: “Seriously, his 
satirical propensities make him 
enemies which his good nature 
does not deserve. But, as 
Corporal Nym says, things must 
be as they may.” 

1826, the year of all the 
calamities—financial ruin and 
the death of his wife—saw 
Scott back in ‘Maga’ with a 
review of Galt’s ‘Omen.’ 
Everything he had held dear 
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was gone by the _ board: 
Abbotsford desolate, Lockhart 
in London, 39 Castle Street 
left for the last time. At 
Mrs Brown’s bug-ridden lodg- 
ings in St David Street, with 
little more than a shirt to his 
back, he was “ making shift 
to do without,’ as he had said 
he would should things change 
with him, a strangely prophetic 
forecast of his fortunes written 
to the Countess Purgstall (Jane 
Anne Cranstoun of early days) 
in 1821, but never posted. 

Scott had learned that his 
frame was made of flesh and 
not of iron. Nevertheless there 
was not a moment’s hesitation. 
Of settled purpose his work 
was continuous. “ Thirty 
printed pages of ‘ Woodstock ’ 
—until that novel was com- 
pleted ; or, if he paused in it, 
he gave a similar space of time 
to some minor production ; 
such as his paper on Galt’s 
‘Omen’ for ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,’”’ is how Lockhart 
describes his daily task. The 
‘Diary ’ further attests his dili- 
gence and stoic endurance— 

1826. June 21. Twenty pages 
of Croftangry, five printed pages 
each. 

June 22. To-day I was detained 
in the Court from half-past ten 
till near four, yet I finished and 
sent off a packet to Cadell, which 
will finish one-third of the Chron- 
icles, vol. Ist. ... A gourmand 
would think me much at a loss, 
coming back to my ploughman’s 
meal of boiled beef and Scotch 
broth, from the rather recherché 
table at Abbotsford, but I have 
no philosophy in my carelessness 
on that score. It is natural— 


though I am no ascetic, as my 
father was. 
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June 23. I received to-day £10 
from Blackwood for the article on 
‘The Omen.’ Time was I would 
not have taken these small tithes 
of mint and cummin ; but scornful 
dogs will eat dirty puddings, and 
I, with many depending on me, 
must do the best I can with my 
time—God help me. 


“The Omen’ is not among 
the novels by Galt which have 
stood the test of Time’s win- 
nowing, but it interested Scott, 
and his praise was unstinted. 
He even mentions it in his 
‘Diary’: “ February 23. Read 
a little volume called ‘The 
Omen ’—very well written— 
deep and powerful language.”’ 

Scott’s next and last contri- 
bution to ‘Maga’ appeared in 
May 1829. His subject—a con- 
genial one—was Lord Pitsligo, 
the pious old Jacobite who, 
for conscience sake, went out 
in the *45, though he would 
much rather have stayed at 
home. 

It would seem inconceivable 
that either Lockhart or Wilson 
could write anything—directly 
or indirectly—calculated to 
hurt Scott, yet it was so with 
both. Blackwood suppressed 
the one; he was not able to 
suppress the other. Wilson 
had his wayward moments. 

The stately ‘Quarterly’ 
never captured Lockhart’s 
affections—his heart was with 
‘Maga.’ Ever and anon he 
was planning a ‘ Noctes,’ or 
sending some tit-bit of informa- 
tion, or an article, or giving 
advice. ‘‘ Wait until Southey’s 
new book has been properly 
puffed in the ‘ Quarterly ’ and 
then for a grand ‘ Noctes’ 
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indeed. I mean to call up the 
shade of George Buchanan and 
introduce him to Hogg, who 
(Hogg) shall enlighten George, 
after the fashion of the Laureate 
enlightening Sir Thomas More, 
as to the history of the last 
two or three centuries, and the 
present state of politics and 
literature. I think Hogg ex- 
plaining the steam-engine to 
Buchanan will answer.” A 
letter to him written by Black- 
wood in 1827 deserves to be 
quoted in full. No summary 
could do justice to it, and it 
needs no comment. 

“I have not been so happy 
for a long while as I was last 
Sunday when Cay called at 
my house and gave me the 
article you had been so good 
as to send me for ‘ Maga.’ 
The moment he left me I sat 
down and literally devoured it. 
I cannot tell you how much 
I enjoyed the admirable way 
in which you show up the 
Cockney historical romance— 
the satire is so keen, and the 
sketches are so graphic. Forth- 
with, though it was Sunday 
evening, Alexander and I began 
to copy it, and before we went 
to bed we got nearly half 
through our task. 

“Next day, however, when 
I considered the whole more 
closely than it was possible 
for me to do under my first 
excitement, I began to think 
with agony whether or not 
others would see the thing in 
the same point of view as I 
did. The fools and the mali- 
cious are so much more common 
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in this world than their oppo- 
sites, that there appeared to 
me not a little risk of the 
paper being either mistaken or 
misrepresented. It struck me 
that the stupid would take 
some of the sketches literatim, 
and consider it an unwarrant- 
able liberty to represent Lord 
Melville in a kilt; but this 
mattered not much, as they 
would be soon enlightened, 
and, as your friend the Secre- 
tary has it, stirred up with a 
long pole. What weighed with 
me was the use a certain gang 
might make of the article, and 
the annoyance it might be to 
Sir Walter Scott. And if you 
will consider the matiter calmly, 
I think you will see I had some 
ground for my fears on this 
head. 

“The object of your satire 
is clearly to ridicule the Cockney 
jumble of Brambletye Hall, and 
in this you are most successful. 
But when one reflects that this 
creature is a mere imitator of 
Sir Walter, and that any tra- 
vesty is so much more appli- 
cable to an original than to a 
mere copy, for all readers are 
much more familiar with the 
Waverley romances than with 
this Brambletye trash, surely 
there is some reason to fear 
that such satire would be 
applied and caught up with 
delight by the whole press 
gang as appearing in my Maga- 
zine. Among other delectable 
quizzes that might have been 
quoted and commented on with 
this view, nothing could have 
been more apposite than your 
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most droll sketch of the Duke 
of Wellington’s Address to 
Napoleon’s stucco figure as an 
inimitable counterpart to Crom- 
well before the picture of 
Charles I. This and some other 
things I am pretty sure Sir 
Walter would not have liked, 
and as I never could have 
revealed to him or to any one 
who was the quizzer, he would 
have thought it odd of me to 
allow such a thing to appear in 
‘Maga.’ 

“Tt was with a very heavy 
heart, therefore, that I at last 
resolved to give the MS. back 
to Mr Cay. In this I have 
acted solely on my own judg- 
ment, for there is no one that 
I could venture to consult on 
such a matter. You will prob- 
ably think I have decided 
wrong, and that it is from 
mere timorousness that I have 
not ventured to insert the 
article. I can only say that I 
have stated exactly what influ- 
enced me, and that the loss of 
such an article I feel to be a 
very severe one.” 

Wilson’s fall from grace took 
place three years later, in the 
‘Noctes ’ for November 1830, 
and what Lockhart says about 
it is all that can be said: 
“ As to Sir W. S., I shall just 
tell you one fact. Aristophanes 
Mitchell, one of ‘Maga’s’ 
staunchest admirers, wrote to 
me that he had given up taking 
her in, and would never again 
look at her, solely in conse- 
quence of what appeared in 
one of the ‘ Noctes’ about Sir 
Walter, whom he never saw. 
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If a stranger feels like this, 
what must his friends have 
done. There is no need to 
tell me that my friend meant 
no harm. I know him too well 
even to have dreamt of that. 
But rashness may, and some- 
times does, produce serious 
mischief between friends, and 
I dreaded the effect in the 
present broken condition of 
Sir W.’s health and spirits. 
And now let there be no angry 
recollection between us. I am 
sure nothing of the kind will 
ever be done again in ‘ Maga.’ ” 


NORTH. 


I could cut with a blunt knife 
the throat of any man who yawns 
while I am ing to him— 
especially if he attempts to con- 
ceal his crime, by putting his 
hand to his mouth; yet, such a 
bundle of inconsistencies is man, 
that confound me if I could listen 
for five minutes to the angel 
Raphael himself—or Gabriel either 
—without experiencing that sen- 
sation about the jaws which pre- 
cedes and produces that sin. The 
truth is, that admiration soon 
makes me yawn—and I fear that 
Sir Walter, and Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth, and Bowles, and 
others, may sometimes have felt 
queer at the frequent, if not in- 
cessant, opening and shutting of 
the folding doors of my mouth, 
during their most amusing or 
instructive, reasoning or 
tive harangues. I wish I could 
find some way of letting them 
know, that so far from any offence 
being meant, or weariness experi- 
enced by me, I was in fact repaying 
them for the delight they gave 
me, by the most sincere, if not the 
most delicate tribute of applause, 
which it was in my power to render, 
or rather out of my power to 
withhold from genius and wisdom, 
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SHEPHERD. 


I never in a’ my born days, and 
I’m noo just the age o’ Sir Walter, 
and, had he been leevin’, o’ Bonny- 
pratt, met a perfeckly pleasant— 
that is a’thegither enchantin’ man 
in a party—and I have lang thocht 
there’s nae sic thing in existence 
as rs 0’ conversation. There’s 
Sir Walter wi’ his everlastin’ anec- 
dotes, nine out o’ ten meanin’ 
naethin’, and the tenth itsell as 
auld as the Eildon hills, but not, 
like them, cleft in three, which 
would be a great relief to the 
listener, and aiblins alloo a nap 
atween—yet hoo the coofs o’ a’ 
ages, sexes, and ranks, belabour 
your luggs with their lauchter at 
every clause—and baser than ony 
slaves that ever swept the dust 
with their faces from the floors 
of Eastern despots, swallow his 
stalest stories as if they were 
manna dropping fresh frae the 
heaven o’ imagination! Yet you 
see the crust aften sticks in their 
throate—and they narrowly escape 
chokin’. Yet I love and venerate 
Sir Walter abune a’ ither leevin’ 
men except yoursell, sir, and for 
that reason try to thole his dis- 
course. As to his ever hearin’ 
richt ae single syllable o’ what 
ye may be sayin’ to him, wi’ the 
maist freendly intent 0’ enlichtenin’ 
his weak mind, you maun never 
indulge ony howp o’ that kind— 
for o’ a’ the absent men when 
anither’s speakin’, that ever glow- 
ered in a body’s face, without 
seemin’ to ken even wha he’s 
lookin’ at, Sir Walter is the fore- 
most—and gin he behaves in that 
gate to a man oO’ original genius 
like me, you may conceive his 
treatment o’ the sumphs and 
sumphesses that compose fashion- 
able society. 


NORTH. 
James—be civil. 


SHEPHERD. 


Yet tak up ony trash o’ travels 
by ony outlandish foreigner 
through our kintra, and turn to 
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the chapter, “ Visit to Abbots- 
ford,” and be he frog - eatin’ 
Frenchman, sneevlin’ through his 
nose—— 

NORTH. 


Or gross guttural German, groan- 
ing about Goethe—— 


SHEPHERD. 


+. or girnin’ and grimacin’ 
Italian, wi’ his music and his 
macaroni, fiddlin’?’ and fumblin’ 
his way aiblins into marriage wi’ 
some deluded lassie o’ condition 
wi’ the best o’ Scottish bluid in 
her veins—— 


NORTH. 
Sarcastic dog ! 


SHEPHERD. 


-.- and one and all alike— 
each with the peculiar loathsome- 
ness belonging to the mode of 
adulation practised in his ain 
kintra—begin slabberin’ and slimin’ 
the illustrious baronet frae head to 
feet, till he is all over slaver. Hoo 
he maun scunner ! 


NORTH. 
Perhaps not. 


SHEPHERD. 


He maun. Then each Tramp 
begins to ring the same changes 
on his fool’s bells about Sir 
Walter’s poors o’ conversation, 
his endless stores o’ information, 
his inexhaustible mines o’ intel- 
lectual treasures—— 


NORTH. 


Stop, James—lay your hand on 
your heart, and tell me—we are 
quite alone, and you need not 
look at the screen, for there is 
nobody behind it—are you not 
jealous ? 

SHEPHERD. 


Me jealous! and o’ Sir Walter! 
As I shall answer to God at the 
great day of judgment, I am not! 
I glory in my country for his sake. 
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But say—sir—unseal your lips 
and speak—should he, who of all 
men I ever kent is the least o’ a 
tyrant, be thus served by slaves ? 


NORTH. 


No great man of any age, James, 
during his mortal lifetime, ever so 
lived, by the peaceful power of 
genius, in the world’s eye, and in 
the world’s minds, and the world’s 
heart, as Sir Walter Scott. 


SHEPHERD. 
None whatsomever. 


NORTH. 

Why ? Because never before 
had genius such as his dealt with 
subjects of such universal and 
instant interest. 

SHEPHERD. 


What! No Shakespeer ? 


NORTH. 
No; not Shakespeare. 
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SHEPHERD. 


But wull he leeve as lang’s 
Shakspeer ? 
NORTH. 
Why the devil should he not ? 
Why, you and I will live as long 
as Shakespeare—but it is not 


“mere length of life, James, but 


intensity and universality of life, 
that constitutes the immortality 
of the soul. 


Of another lapse of the kind 
with Wordsworth as the victim 
Lockhart wrote to Blackwood : 
“The Professor really seems to 
act on such occasions as if he 
were mad. I am sure you must 
have remonstrated against that 
‘ Noctes,’ and it is too bad to 
fly out thus, altho’ forewarned 
in sO many ways. But we 
understand these failures of one 
of the best-hearted men ever 
God put breath into.” 

















ALMOST AN OCEAN MYSTERY. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


THE small cargo steamer in 
which we had obtained passages 
—she had accommodation for 
four passengers — gained the 
open water off the Norwegian 
coast and promptly ran into 
half a gale from the south- 
west, accompanied by a heavy 
swell and steady rain. Just as 
promptly my travelling com- 
panion sought his bunk and 
stayed there. 

He was a lawyer, but the 
most enthusiastic lover of the 
sea and ships I ever met. He 
devoured every book about the 


sea he could get his hands on ; 
his book-shelves at home were 


lined with them; he could 
reel off a list of record passages 
made by tea clippers, wool 
clippers, grain clippers and 
every other sort of clipper ; and 
he knew the house-flags and 
funnel-markings of nearly every 
steamship company under the 
British flag. But as soon as a 
ship’s deck moved under his 
feet his stomach moved in 
sympathy. He was usually all 
right so long as he was lying 
down, and throughout most of 
that passage across the North 
Sea he remained in his bunk 
and read the saltiest tales he 
had with him. Through his 
compulsory default I was pretty 
well thrown on my own re- 
sources. 


L, 


I had been introduced to 
the captain just before sailing, 
and looked forward to many 
a long yarn with him, for now- 
adays I meet few men belonging 
to the profession I once fol- 
lowed. The weather, however, 
spoiled everything. The driv- 
ing rain never ceased all next 
day ; the visibility was limited 
to about a mile, and the captain 
spent most of his time on the 
bridge, with an occasional visit 
to the chart-room or his own 
cabin. He never appeared in 
the saloon at all, and the visits 
of his officers to it were in- 
frequent and short. 

There was another passenger, 
and she puzzled me completely. 
She was middle-aged, and had 
a comfortable middle - aged 
figure; her greying hair was 
brushed smoothly back from 
her forehead ; she had a fresh 
clear complexion, as if used to 
an open-air life, and nice blue 
eyes. She was plainly dressed 
—indeed her clothes might al- 
most have been described as 
old-fashioned—and, amongst 
other things, she wore black 
buttoned boots. But what 
interested me most was her 
speech —she had about the 
broadest and most homely 
Buchan accent I ever heard. 
What, I often thought, could 
a lady such as I have described 
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be doing in Norway? I could 
not connect her with either a 
pleasure trip or a business trip ; 
with cities or with the sea. 

The voyage passed rather 
miserably. The decks were 
dripping and unattractive ; the 
atmosphere of the small saloon 
was damp and stuffy, for the 
skylights were covered with 
canvas and the lights had to 
be switched on for every meal ; 
the fiddles were on the table 
the whole time, and plates, 
cups and glasses danced as the 
steamer lurched about; but 
my lady friend never missed a 
meal and she had an excellent 
appetite. Partly owing to a 
desire for conversation, and 
partly from curiosity, I tried 
to become acquainted, but 
could not pierce her reserve— 
or shyness. When I passed 
the marmalade at breakfast 
she murmured thanks almost 
under her breath, then quietly 
offered me something else in 
return. Even when choosing 
the dishes she wanted she spoke 
to the steward in a whisper. 

Very soon I discovered that 
this apparent bashfulness was 
only exhibited in my presence 
—either because I was a 
stranger or because I was what 
she would have called a ‘ toff.’ 
With the members of the crew 
she was quite different. She 
had lived aboard for two days 
before the ship left port, and 
seemed to have imposed a 
rather dominant personality on 
all hands. Frequently, from 
my berth, I heard her voice 
ringing loudly all over the 
alleyway, and once she laid 


down the law to the steward 
in his pantry and left him 
speechless; indeed everyone 
on board treated her with 
considerable deference, as far 
as I could see. 

On the second morning out 
the weather cleared and the 
sun shone. The still distant 
Aberdeenshire coast had its 
effect on the sea, which gradu- 
ally became smoother as we 
drew up toward the lee of the 
land. My friend crawled out 
of his bunk and made a good 
breakfast, then sat with me in 
the miniature smoking-room 
formed by the teak deck-house 
which led down into the com- 
panionway. He was full of a 
notorious mystery, which he 
referred to as the case of the 
Marie Celeste. He had just 
read yet another magazine 
article—profusely illustrated— 
which purported to give the 
real solution of that vexing 
problem, and was certain it 
was the correct one this time. 
He explained it to me at some 
length, but I must say, as a 
sailor, I found the story pretty 
impossible. Then the captain 
joined us and apologised for 
his neglect of me during the 
trip. 

The captain was a very nice 
fellow although he did wear a 
moustache, and I am suffi- 
ciently conventional to prefer 
a seaman to be clean shaven 
or, at the worst, bearded. My 
friend took to him at once and 
promptly broached the subject 
that was uppermost in his 
mind—the brig Marie Celeste. 
The captain grinned broadly. 
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“The brigantine Mary 
Celeste, you mean,” he cor- 
rected. ‘“‘Now you’ve just 
struck the right man. My 
father was master of a Peter- 
head barque which was lying 
in Gib when some of the crew 
of the Dei Gratia brought 
the Mary Celeste in. He was 
aboard the vessel, and he at- 
tended the inquiry. He heard 
all the real facts that were 
known about the case, and 
he reckoned there was darned 
little mystery in it. Let’s see 
that rag.” 

He took the magazine and 
skimmed over the article. 

“H’m! I thought so,” he 
said. “‘ Damned rubbish! and 
the pictures—oh, my hat! The 
solution is about the most far- 
fetched one I ever read—and 
I’ve read half a dozen of ’em. 
The trouble is they all start 
wrong. ‘The boats were intact 
and had never been launched ! 
How could the vessel have 
been abandoned?’ they say. 
Well, that’s pure tripe. The 
truth is she only carried one 
boat, and it had been launched, 
for the davit tackle falls were 
trailing in the water when she 
was boarded. My father, and 
other experienced sailor-men 
in Gib at the time, figured it 
out that, as she had a cargo 
liable to explode, the crew took 
fright over something that hap- 
pened, left her in a panic and 
couldn’t get back to her. It 
was all simple enough. But, 
look here, you needn’t go back 
half a century or out into the 
Atlantic for a mystery ; some- 
thing happened in the North 
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Sea quite recently that would 
have made a first-class one, 
only... But Ill tell you 
the yarn from the beginning, 
if you like.” 

*“‘ Let’s have it, please,” my 
friend exclaimed eagerly. As 
the Mary Celeste had been dis- 
posed of in this summary and 
prosaic manner he was only 
too eager to hear of something 
new. 

“About three weeks ago,” 
the captain went on, “the 
small tops’l schooner Pinkie 
left a little port on the southern 
shore of the Moray Firth, a 
few miles west of Kinnaird 
Head, bound for Aberdeen. 
She sailed about two o’clock 
in the afternoon and was soon 
lost sight of, for the weather 
was thick. Next morning, about 
four o’clock, the helmsman in 
the wheel-house of a trawler 
steering down the Aberdeenshire 
coast, close in, heard shouting 
under the bows, and almost 
immediately after the trawler 
crashed into a rowing-boat and 
cut it in two. It was pitch 
dark, but the helmsman swore 
he saw men being thrown into 
the water from the wreck of 
the boat. The trawler was 
stopped, then circled slowly 
around while a sharp look-out 
was kept. Nothing was seen 
until daylight, when they 
picked up a lifebuoy and three 
oars with the name Pinkie 
branded on them. They could 
find nothing else, so, after 
cruising round a little longer, 
the trawler went off full speed 
for Aberdeen, where her skipper 
reported the affair. 
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“The Pinkie didn’t turn up 
that day, although the wind 
was now blowing from the 
north, and naturally people 
feared the worst. They weren’t 
left very long in doubt. Two 
days later the corpses of the 
four men who formed the crew 
of the schooner were washed 
up on the shelving beach of 
Strathbeg Bay, which lies nor’- 
west of Rattray Head. 

“Not much mystery about 
that, eh? Just an ordinary 
happening of the sea! Yes... 
But, just a moment. That 
same morning the Pinkie, safe 
and sound and as tight as a 
bottle, sailed up a Norwegian 
fjord. What do you think of 
that?” 

We sat for a moment staring 
at the captain and pondering 
the matter over. 

“Pirates! or bootleggers ! ” 
my romantic friend exclaimed 
at last. 

A gleam of amusement came 
into the captain’s deep-set grey 
eyes. He shook his head, then 
turned to me. 

“Come on. You're a sailor,” 
he said. 

“Who was aboard her!” I 
asked cautiously. 

Before the captain could 
answer the high-pitched voice 
which our lady passenger re- 
served for the members of the 
crew was heard on deck, quite 
close to the smoking-room 
door. 

“Hey, maister,” she said, 
“fut time dis this shippie get 
tae Aiberdeen ? ”’ 

“* About one o’clock, ma’am,”’ 
the steward’s voice answered. 
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“That’s jist aboot denner- 
time ? ” 

ce Yes ! > 

“Weel, ah’m expec’in’ ma 
loon, Eckie, doon tae meet me. 
He’s niver been on a boatie. 
Could he hae his denner ? ” 

“* Of course !” 

**Min’, ah’m nae wintin’ it 
fer naething. I can pey for 
whit I get extra,” the lady 
passenger declared independ- 
ently. 

“You'll pay for nothing 
aboard of this ship,”’ the steward 
replied with bluff kindness. 

The captain jerked his head 
in the direction from which 
the voices had come, then 
answered my question. 

““ She was,” he said. 

He stepped out on deck, 
gazed forward at the land 
which was now visible ahead 
and roughly judged his dis- 
tance off it, then returned. 

“T’ve just got time to tell 
you all about it—if you’d care 
to listen,” he suggested. 

He did tell us all about it, 
but it took him over an hour 
to do so, and he refilled his 
pipe twice and used up half a 
box of matches during the 
telling. He seemed to fear we 
would find his yarn rather in- 
credible, for he quoted evidence 
in support of most of his state- 
ments as he went on, and 
argued from analogy and his 
knowledge of seamanship and 
the manners and customs of 
the sea when direct evidence 
was not available. With the 
British Consul from Stavanger 
he had boarded the schooner 
and investigated the case on 
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the spot ; he had many inter- 
views with our lady passenger 
—Mrs Downie—and the prin- 
cipal actors on the other side ; 
and he seemed to have taken 
considerable pains to get his 
details correct. 
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I do not propose to repeat 
his many really convincing 
reasonings and arguments; I 
will merely endeavour to con- 
vey the result of his investiga- 
tions in the form of a straight- 
forward tale. 


i. 


Mrs Downie—a very shrewd 
woman—aided by her only son, 
farmed about fifty acres of 
land in the north of Aberdeen- 
shire. That year she had a 
pretty heavy crop of mid-early 
potatoes, and was about to 
send five tons to Aberdeen, 
where she heard there was a 
good market for them. The 
farm was something like ten 
miles from the nearest railway 
station. 

Mrs Downie had a second 
cousin named Sandy Olark, 
who was master and owner of 
the Pinkie, and for months 
Sandy had been scheming to 
become still more closely re- 
lated; indeed, in the lan- 
guage of the countryside, he 
was ‘ hingin’ up his hat ’ around 
the farmhouse. Really it was 
little wonder, for, although 
Mrs Downie was verging on 
fifty, she was still a very fresh 
good-looking woman; more- 
over, life on a farm appealed 
to Sandy, as it would to most 
coasting seamen; it was the 
nearest approach to heaven 
on earth he could think of. 
If only he could drop his 
anchor there for life! Many 
@ time when riding out a gale 
in some poorly sheltered road- 


stead, or clawing off a lee 
shore on a dirty night, he had 
noted the friendly gleam of a 
light in some lonely farmhouse, 
and thought with a sigh of its 
occupants lying peacefully and 
comfortably in their beds. 
Sandy was a widower with one 
son, who was ordinary seaman, 
cook, cabin-boy and general 
factotum in the Pinkie. 

During one of his many 
visits to the home of his kins- 
woman Sandy made the sugges- 
tion that there was no need for 
the potatoes to go to Aberdeen 
by rail. He was bound there, 
and, although his schooner was 
loaded, he could find room for 
five tons of ‘tatties’ in the 
square of the main-hatch. Be- 
sides, the port he was in 
was nearer to the farm than 
the railway station. He also 
suggested that Mrs Downie 
would be none the worse of 
a little holiday—a sea trip. 
She had never been aboard the 
Pinkie, or any other vessel, 
and this was a good oppor- 
tunity. It was only about 
forty miles to Aberdeen, and 
with a fair wind he would run 
down in a few hours; indeed 
the wind was likely to be 
westerly, which would give 
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them a good lee along the 
coast. It would be like a 
yachting trip, for it was only 
mid-September. Mrs Downie 
overcome her scruples about 
leaving the farm for a day or 
two at harvest-time, and her 
instinctive distrust of that 
strange element the sea, and 
agreed. 

The potatoes were sent to 
the Pinkie in the farm carts 
and stowed away safely. Sandy 
would have liked to sail in 
the morning and make a day- 
light passage, but it was two 
o’clock before the tide became 
suitable. Usually there was 
little in the way of spit and 
polish aboard the schooner, but 
from the moment the sun rose 
that morning all hands had 
been busy. The deck had 
been washed down and even 
squeegeed dry. The cabin had 
been scrubbed out and the 
galley cleaned, special atten- 
tion being given to pots and 
pans; for Sandy knew how 
particular his cousin was about 
such utensils, and that her 
nose would be poking in 
amongst them before she was 
long aboard. The bell, the 
binnacle, the hub of the wheel 
—brass-work which had been 
green with verdigris for years 
—were shining brightly when 
Mrs Downie alighted from a 
dog-cart driven by her son and 
embarked. 

As she passed from the stone 
wall of the dock down to the 
slightly heaving deck of the 
schooner, Sandy began to feel 
distinctly uneasy about the 
success of the trip. The wind 
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had gone into the south-south- 
east—a dead muzzler when he 
got round Kinnaird Head. The 
day had turned raw, already 
there was a drizzle; and al- 
though the port, with that 
wind, was sheltered, the dark 
grey scud was flying rapidly 
across the sky and there was 
a promise of dirty weather 
outside. With rather a sinking 
heart he gave orders to un- 
moor. 

The Pinkie’s crew of four 
was completed by Sandy’s elder 
brother, Tam, who was mate, 
and his son, an able seaman. 
Mrs Downie, therefore, made up 
a regular family party, of which 
she was incomparably the most 
important member. Sandy 
took the wheel, the others 
hauled in the mooring ropes 
and the schooner with the off- 
shore breeze drifted away from 
the dock wall. The dock was 
an open basin entered from 
the north. The stay-foresail 
was run up to pay her head off, 
then the square topsails set, 
and under them the Pinkie 
ran out between the piers. 
When she had a good offing 
she was brought up to the 
wind on the starboard tack, 
and all the sails, save one, were 
set. 

The little coasting schooner 
had a rough beauty of her 
own as, leaning over to the 
fresh breeze, she stood along 
the coast that bleak afternoon. 
Her low black hull had rusty 
streaks in the way of the 
chain plates, but the copper 
sheathing gleamed coquettishly 
at her stem every time she 
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lifted to a wave. Her last 
cargo had been coal, and her 
sails were rather dirty, besides 
being sodden with rain, but 
they had been nicely cut’ and 
they set well. For the purpose 
of this tale they are somewhat 
important; luckily for the 
reader who is neither sailor 
nor yachtsman, there were few 
of them—only seven. They 
were: on the mainmast, the 
great fore-and-aft mainsail— 
the most powerful of all; then 
on, or connected with, the fore- 
mast, the fore-trysail—also a 
fore-and-aft sail—and two 
square topsails; forward of 


that, and leading down to the 
bowsprit and jib-boom, were 
the head-sails—the stay-fore- 
sail, the inner and outer jibs. 
She carried another sail, the 
main gaff topsail, but Sandy 


had deemed it prudent to leave 
that furled. 

Sheltered by the land the 
schooner slipped along steadily, 
and Mrs Downie, well wrapped 
up, was on deck displaying an 
interest in everything. She 
had admired Sandy’s son, young 
Tommy—no longer the shy boy 
who occasionally came to tea 
at the farmhouse—as he 
swarmed aloft to shake out the 
topsails ; and Tommy, reacting 
to her very evident admiration, 
had displayed a smartness that 
caused his father to beam with 
pride. Sandy, too, was a dif- 
ferent man when he stood on 
@ vessel’s deck, and a lover of 
efficiency, like his cousin, could 
not help being impressed by 
the capable way he had man- 
cwuvred the schooner from the 
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dock to the open sea. Sandy 
was quick to notice her attitude, 
and felt very happy at the 
wheel while the others cleared 
up the deck. As for Mrs 
Downie—a pleasant sense of 
companionship, also of adven- 
ture, came over her, and she 
wondered why she had hesi- 
tated about making the trip. 

The deck being now tidy, 
Tam and his son descended 
into the forecastle forward ; 
and Tommy, sitting on the 
step of the lee door of the 
galley, was peeling the potatoes 
for the evening meal. He was 
picking them out of a bucket 
and placing the peeled ones 
in a basin. Then the pleasant 
conversation aft was inter- 
rupted: rain began to fall 
heavily ; the sea rose as the 
Pinkie cleared Kinnaird Head 
and opened out the full sweep 
of the southerly swell; spray 
commenced to fly over the 
deck. Tam came along with 
his brother’s oilskins and his 
own. 

“Are ye feelin’ a richt, 
Maggie?” Sandy asked solici- 
tously. 

“Aye!” his cousin replied 
stoutly, “bit I think I'll gae 
doon the stair for a fylie oot o’ 
the wind.” 

“Maybe ye’d better,” Sandy 
agreed. 

Leaving the wheel to Tam, 
he tenderly escorted Mrs 
Downie down the companion- 
way and into the tiny barely 
furnished cabin. His own state- 
room opened off it, and he had 
placed that at her disposal ; 
already her portmanteau had 
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been deposited in it. He sug- 
gested, however, that she should 
lie down on the lee settee; 
there were two of them, one 
on each side of the cabin 
table. He fetched a pillow 
and blanket from his bunk and 
tucked her in snugly. 

“Tl hae tae get up on deck 
again,” he declared reluctantly, 
“pit ye micht manage a wee 
nap. We'll be haein’ supper 
aboot half-five.” 

He got back to the wheel to 
find the weather looking rather 
worse, though there was as 
yet no reason why the Pinkie 
should be shortened down, for 
she was threshing through it 
nicely. Sandy cursed the bad 
luck of an adverse wind, and 
decided to make a long tack 
out into the North Sea in the 
hope that he would fetch well 
down the coast when he stood 
in again. He communicated 
this idea to his brother, who 
was sitting on the lee-side of 
the wheel-grating, smoking his 
pipe. 

“We canna’ dae better the 
noo,” Tam agreed, as he sur- 


veyed the upper clouds, “ bit 


ah’m thinkin’ there’s a change 
0’ wind comin’.” 

Young Tommy had finished 
the potatoes and placed the 
basin inside the galley. They 
saw him empty the peelings 
out of the bucket, then lean 
over the low bulwark and dip 
it in the sea with the intention 
of cleaning it. Possibly he 
underestimated the speed of 
the schooner, or perhaps he 
was careless; the strain of 
the rushing water against the 
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inside of the bucket almost 
pulled it out of his hand; 
he held on to it, his feet slipped 
on the wet deck and the next 
moment he was over the side. 
Quick as thought Tam leapt to 
his feet. 

“Man overboard! Tommy 
overboard!” he yelled to his 
son, who was still down in the 
forecastle. 

He next seized a boat-hook, 
but he was too late; Tommy, 
struggling desperately, floated 
aft out of reach. Tam then 
did the next best thing; he 
whipped out his knife, cut the 
lashing which held a lifebuoy 
to the inside of the bulwark 
and threw the buoy overboard. 
Sandy in the meantime had 
put the helm down, and the 
fore -topsails shook as the 
schooner came up into the 
wind. Tam’s son, scratching 
his head sleepily, emerged from 
the forecastle hatch. 

“Haul the yairds roon’ tae 
stop her way,” roared the 
almost demented Sandy. 
“Then we'll lower the boat.” 

He got a rope’s end and 
lashed the wheel half-way down, 
then ran along the deck to 
help Tam and his son. Hauling 
like madmen on the braces, 
they got the yards round al- 
most on to the starboard back- 
stays, and, the topsails being 
now flat aback, most of the 
way came off the schooner ; 
she was forging ahead at the 
rate of a knot and a half. They 
turned to the boat. The Pinkie 
had only one set of davits in 
which the boat was hanging, 
but luckily they were on the 
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port—that is, the lee-side. The 
boat splashed into the water, 
and Tam and his son dropped 
into her. 

““Ye’d better bide aboard,” 
Tam gasped. 

“Na, na!” cried Sandy. 
“The loon has got the buoy, 
bit the sooner we get ’im back 
the better; he’ll catch his 
death o’ cauld.” 

He also dropped into the 
boat and helped to shove it 
away from the schooner’s side ; 
then while the other two 
manned the oars he shipped 
a steering oar over the stern 
and helped them by powerful 
sculling. They passed clear of 
the Pinkie’s stern, but for a 
time Sandy, standing up, could 
see nothing of his son even 
when the boat rose on the 
crest of a wave. His breath 
came in great anxious sobs as 
he sculled. His keen eyes 
scanned the undulating surface 
of the sea, but it was pock- 
marked with raindrops and 
flecked with grey foam from 
the wave crests, so that a 
floating object could be easily 
missed. 

“Far is he? Far is he?” 
Sandy repeated in a despairing 
voice. 

Behind them the schooner 
was lifting and falling to the 
swell, and they took their 
direction from her. They 
thought they had overrun their 
distance when something dark 
showed up for a moment half- 
way up the slope of a wave; 
it was Tommy’s blue jersey, 
and they pulled strongly to- 
ward it. 
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They reached the lad, and 
found he had contrived to get 
the buoy over his head and 
was resting his elbows on it. 
He was dazed and very quiet. 
While Sandy kept the boat in 
position Tam and his son 
dragged the dripping Tommy 
aboard and laid him on the 
bottom boards. Then they 
noticed the wind had died 
away altogether and the rain 
was falling in torrents. They 
could not see more than a 
hundred yards. 

“My Goad! 
schooner ? ” 
wildly. 

The sea was now confused 
in direction and the wind was 
no longer blowing as a guide. 
They were completely puzzled. 
They knew the Pinkie could not 
be very far away, even although 
they had taken longer than 
they expected to find Tommy, 
but they had no idea how she 
bore from them. They could 
only lie on their oars and 
wait until the weather cleared. 
Tommy, lying on the bottom 
boards, shivered and began to 
whimper that it was all his 
fault. His father took off his 
oilskin coat and spread it over 
the boy. 

“Tt canna’ go on like this,” 
Tam cried cheerfully. ‘‘ The 
wind’ll rise again an’ the rain’ll 
blaw clear.” 

He had hardly spoken when 
light puffs of wind again raised 
ripples on the water; the rain 
eased up, then ceased ; patches 
of blue sky showed through 
the clouds and half the horizon 
became visible; the Pinkie’s 


far’s the 
Sandy shouted 
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masts and yards loomed up 
half a mile away. 

“Thank Goad!’ Sandy cried. 
“ Pit yer backs intil’t.” 

They did put their backs into 
it. They almost lifted the bow 
of the boat out of the water 
with their powerful strokes, and 
the spray flew from her as she 
pounded along. The wind 
freshened to a squall and 
whipped the wave crests vici- 
ously. The boat got to within 
eighty yards of the schooner 
—then got no nearer. After 
three minutes of strenuous en- 
deavour, during which the 
relative positions of boat and 
schooner remained unaltered, 
they suddenly found they were 
actually losing ground. Greatly 
puzzled, Sandy stopped sculling 
and gazed ahead to try and 
discover the reason; he did 
discover it, and black despair 
came to him. They had left 
the Pinkie hove-to on the 
starboard tack, but the wind 
had come away from the north 
and struck her on the other 
side, and she was hove-to no 
longer. With the majority of 
her sails billowing out and 
drawing hard, she was moving 
ahead rapidly. 

Sandy knew his vessel well 
enough to realise exactly what 
had happened. To begin with, 
there were the square topsails ; 
they had been left flat aback— 
with the wind pressing them 
against the mast—to check the 
schooner’s headway. Now the 
wind, from its altered direction, 
was pouring against their after 
surfaces, and causing them to 
fulfil their natural functions of 
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urging the schooner forward. 
The great fore-and-aft mainsail 
was also full of wind and draw- 
ing beautifully, though that 
had come about in rather a 
different way. The sheet which 
held the main-boom was a 
tackle in which was rove an 
endless fall, so that the sail 
had simply jibed over on its 
own when the wind shifted. 
The fore-trysail had done the 
same; it had no boom, but 
the lower block of the sheet 
worked across the deck on @ 
traveller. It was no wonder 
the schooner was running away 
from the boat. Only the head- 
sails were failing to help her 
progress ; they were, however, 
fulfilling a more sinister pur- 
pose. Their sheets were now 
to windward, so that when the 
schooner swerved up into the 
wind—a movement which, if 
continued, would soon have 
stopped her—the side pressure 
on them promptly paid her head 
off again. Before she had fallen 
off very far the big mainsail 
came into action and brought 
her back. The net result was 
that swinging about a couple 
of points—first one side of the 
course, then the other—she was 
sailing persistently eastward, 
and there was nothing to stop 
her. 

They knew she was sailing 
east, for the sun came out low 
down on the horizon almost 
right behind them, and the 
blue outline of the distant 
Aberdeenshire coast near Kin- 
naird Head was also visible. 
They redoubled their efforts 
at the oars. Tommy got up 
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on the thwart and double- 
banked the oar Tam was pulling 
on. Their muscles ached and 
their backs were like to break ; 
their breath came in short 
gasps and their throats were 
parched. The Pinkie increased 
the intervening distance. 
Sandy’s face twitched. He 
was suffering the tortures of 
the damned. His ship, all the 
property he had in the world, 
was vanishing before his eyes 
—to say nothing of the precious 
soul aboard her. Once he 
sent a despairing shout across 
the face of the waters, but even 
as he did so he knew his 
shouting was in vain. It was 
unlikely Mrs Downie, down 
below in the cabin, would 
hear, and if she did, efficient 
though she might be on a farm, 
she was absolutely powerless 
aboard a ship. 

At last Tam collapsed over 
hisjoar. Recovering himself, 
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he painfully turned round and 
gazed ahead. 

“Vast rowin’, Sandy, vast 
rowin’,” he panted. “It’s nae 
use ; we'll niver catch ’er.”’ 

“My Goad! we must,” 
Sandy cried frantically. 

*“Niver! she’s bewitched ! 
Far better mak’ back intae 
Fraserburgh an’ get a steam- 
boat tae gae oot efter ’er. 
Or maybe we'll meet a 
trawler.” 

Sandy stared at his fleeing 
schooner. Almost as steadily 
as if she had a hand at her 
wheel she was stealing away 
fromthem. His brother’s argu- 
ment was unanswerable. 

*“* Ye’re richt, Tam,” he said 
despairingly. 

Full of misgivings they 
turned the boat round and, in 
the twilight, commenced the 
long pull toward the coast ; 
Sandy, bent and broken, sculled 
on mechanically. 


It. 


For about five minutes after 
Sandy had tucked the blanket 
round her Mrs Downie lay on 
the settee listening to the 
creaking of timber and the 
splashing of the waves that 
lapped against the schooner’s 
sides. The Pinkie was jumping 
about now, and objects in the 
cabin, such as the swinging 
tray above the table and the 
lamp slung in its gimbals, 
seemed to sway rather alarm- 
ingly. The floor sloped at 
an uncomfortable angle. Mrs 
Downie had heard about sea- 


sickness, but she did not feel 
in the least squeamish ; indeed 
she reviewed quite happily the 
events of the afternoon, then 
dozed off. 

She was wakened by Tam’s 
first shout and thought of 
getting up, but finally decided 
to lie still and listen. She 
heard the rattle of ropes being 
thrown on the deck, the whir- 
ring of sheaves in the brace- 
blocks and the excited shouts 
of the men as they hauled 
the topsail-yards round; then 
the boat rasping down the 
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schooner’s side. There fol- 
lowed several thuds on the 
hull planking as the boat was 
shoved off, and the unmistak- 
able sound of oars working in 
rowlocks. The sound dimin- 
ished and died away. Evi- 
dently one or two of the crew 
had left the schooner for some 
reason or other; she wondered 
how long they would be away 
and what it was all about. 

The cabin was now almost 
dark, for the canvas cover had 
been fitted over the small 
skylight to keep out the wet, 
and very little light came 
through the two small glass 
ports. Rain was dripping 
heavily on the deck overhead. 
The angle of heel diminished ; 
the schooner gradually came 
on an even keel, and seemed 
to be rising and falling to the 
waves in a dead sort of way. 
Mrs Downie strained her ears 
for the sound of oars, which 
would indicate that the boat 
was coming back. 

The patter of rain on the 
deck planks ceased; instead 
there came a moaning that 
sounded like wind. She heard, 
very faintly, oars working in 
rowlocks as if the boat were 
returning, and immediately 
afterwards a great slatting of 
canvas. The jolt of the main- 
boom jibing over shook the 
cabin as if an earthquake had 
struck it. The Pinkie gave a 
wild lurch to starboard, and 
shot Mrs Downie clean off the 
settee on to the floor. Her 
head crashed against the leg 
of the cabin table, and she 
lay unconscious. 
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It was pitch dark when she 
came to. She lay for a few 
minutes wondering, at first, 
where she was, then why no 
one had come to her assistance. 
She thought some bitter 
thoughts about Sandy before, 
with the aid of the table, she 
gradually rose to her feet. 
Her first impulse was to return 
to the settee she had been 
lying on, but the feel of that 
showed her she would not 
remain on it for more than a 
minute. It was now on the 
high side and sloping steeply, 
and she would simply roll off 
it. Groping about she retrieved 
the pillow and blanket, felt 
her way round the table to 
the lee settee and lay down on 
that. She could feel a lump 
half the size of an egg on her 
brow, but no blood. She made 
herself as comfortable as pos- 
sible, and eventually dozed off 
again for a few minutes. 

She passed a truly wretched 
night. Her brow throbbed, 
and her limbs ached with the 
lurching of the schooner, which, 
although she did not know it, 
was carrying far too much 
canvas, for the wind had fresh- 
ened. Every time she woke up 
she wanted to grope her way 
on deck for the purpose of 
telling Sandy exactly what she 
thought of him. His stock had 
slumped badly; ‘hingin’ up 
his hat’ around the Mains 
indeed! if she could lay her 
hands on him she would ‘ learn ’ 
him something! ill-treating a 
widow woman ! 

By two o’clock the wind had 
increased to half a gale, and 
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the schooner was speeding 
through the inky darkness with 
her lee-rail under water, while 
her overburdened masts and 
spars buckled and every timber 
in her groaned in protest. Mrs 
Downie rolled about like a 
sack of potatoes; half the 
time, instead of being on the 
settee, she was resting on the 
lining which covered the frames 
to which the hull planking 
was attached. Above her head 
was a glass port which was 
continually immersed, and the 
sea was squirting in through a 
small leak in the packing round 
its rim. Her ears were filled 
with a confused medley of 
noises; above, the wind 
shrieked devilishly through the 
rigging, and the flying spray 
lashed the deck ; below, every- 
thing movable clattered and 
everything immovable creaked. 
By four o’clock she was com- 
pletely exhausted ; nature tri- 
umphed over discomfort, and 
she fell into a deep sleep. 
When she woke up it was 
daylight; through the glass 
port to windward she could see 
blue sky. The schooner was 
behaving more rationally—in 
fact she was almost steady. 
Mrs Downie slid her feet off 
the settee on to the cabin floor, 
then rose gingerly ; she found 
she could stand up without 
holding on to anything. Full 
of virtuous wrath she staggered 
up the stairs and emerged 
through the companionway on 
to the deck. The first thing 
she saw was the deserted wheel, 
and that gave her an uneasy 
qualm. The thought flashed 
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through her mind that perhaps, 
unknown to her, Sandy drank. 
She looked along the deck; 
nobody was visible. The 
schooner was still leaning over, 
and moving through the water 
at quite a smart pace; the 
wind, pressing firmly on the 
surface of the sails, was holding 
them motionless ; the water to 
leeward was foaming by, and 
stretching away behind in a 
frothing wake into which crying 
seagulls were swooping. The 
breeze and sea had moderated 
considerably ; the sky was a 
deep blue and the sun was 
shining brilliantly. Away out 
on the horizon, which for the 
first time in her life she saw 
as @ perfect circle, was the long 
trail of smoke made by a 
steamer going the other way. 
The schooner was flush- 
decked, the only erection being 
the galley, which stood just 
abaft the fore-mast. Mrs 
Downie remembered that it 
was on the step of the galley 
door young Tommy had sat 
peeling potatoes, so, steadying 
herself with a hand on the 
weather-rail, she made her 
way along the sloping deck. 
The galley was tenantless. She 
recollected seeing Tam and his 
son go down a hatchway for- 
ward, so she continued along 
the deck, found the hatchway 
and descended a narrow stair 
to the forecastle. It was a 
dingy hole right up in the 
eyes of the schooner, and it 
smelled of damp oilskins, ropes, 
canvas, Stockholm tar and stale 
tobacco smoke. Her eyes got 


used to the semi-darkness, and 
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she saw four bunks, two a side 
in tiers. They seemed to be 
vacant, but to make sure she 
passed her hands over the 
rough blankets and the odd 
garments, such as jerseys, which 
lay on them. Two suits of 
oilskins hung from pegs and 
several pairs of boots lay on 
the floor, but there was not 
a human being in the fore- 
castle. 

Sorely puzzled, and almost 
sick with the stuffy atmosphere, 
she climbed up the stairs and 
filled her lungs with the spark- 
ling air. As she moved aft 
again she noticed for the first 
time the empty davits with the 
useless davit-falls hanging down 
from them. Then she knew! 
The boat had never returned ! 
All her relatives had gone off 
and left her! There and then 
she prayed her Maker to take 
her safety into His hands, and 
declined to worry any more 
about it. She discovered she 
was hungrier than ever she 
had been in her life. 

“Tf only I could get a cuppie 
o’ tea!’ she cried. 

She wasted no time over 
despairing thoughts. If young 
Tommy was peeling potatoes 
by the galley door, that was 
obviously the place in which 
to search for food. She found 
that the galley contained a 
very useful range, and in an 
open bunker at the fore-end 
was a plentiful supply of fire- 
wood and coal. The wind, 
however, was swirling all round 
its interior, and it was going to 
be an uncomfortable, indeed 
an almost impossible, place in 
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which to work. In less than a 
minute she discovered the 
remedy; the galley had two 
doors, and the port door was 
now the weather one, so must 
be closed. It was fastened 
back by a hook. She managed 
to shut it, open the lee door 
and hook it back. She was 
getting on; she had taught 
herself the first rudiment of 
sailing-ship practice. 

There was plenty of food in 
sight ; indeed the galley floor 
was strewn with the potatoes 
Tommy had peeled. The basin 
which contained them lay up- 
side down, where it had fallen 
off the top of a cupboard when 
the schooner lurched over to 
the first furious thrust of the 
north wind. Half a side of 
bacon, accompanied by a good- 
looking string of sausages, was 
hanging on a hook, and an 
open locker with shelves con- 
tained meat, loaves and a tin 
of butter. The men of the 
Pinkie had, at all times, hearty 
appetites, and on this voyage a 
supply of delicacies had been 
added to their usual stores in 
honour of their guest. 

Mrs Downie found tea, sugar 
and condensed milk, but not a 
drop of water. She got the 
fire going, then wandered out 
on deck again, knowing that 
there must be water some- 
where. At last a large cask, 
lying on its bilge in chocks 
and securely lashed, attracted 
her attention; on top of it 
was a square hole protected 
by a loose strip of canvas, and 
at the side of it a metal dipper 
was hanging. She dropped the 
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dipper through the hole, drew 
out some water and tasted it. 

“T’m a’ richt noo,” she 
muttered with a contented sigh. 

She filled the kettle and put 
it on the range, then took 
some water in a deck bucket to 
Sandy’s state-room, where she 
had a wash. She took a shawl 
from her portmanteau, adjusted 
it over her head, returned to 
the galley and cooked an ex- 
cellent meal. 

The range was at the after- 
end of the galley ; within easy 
reach of it, at the fore-end, 
was a comfortable seat, and 
on that seat she spent most of 
that day, while the Pinkie 
voyaged steadily onward. The 
weather remained perfect, the 
wind never varied a point, and 
the schooner was going along 
at about five knots. Why, 
unguided, she was going at 
all completely puzzled Mrs 
Downie; she had only read 
one or two books about the 
sea, but she certainly had the 
impression that a ship had to 
be steered. Occasionally she 
went out on deck to bask in the 
sun, stand by the wheel and 
marvel. She had no idea where 
she was sailing to. She could 
not have read a chart, even 
had there been one on board ; 
and there was not, for Sandy 
did not need them. By the 
sun she knew she was travelling 
east, but she only remembered 
enough of her geography to 
know that Scotland did not 
lie on that side of the North 
Sea. Screaming gulls were con- 
tinuously with her, and she 
fed them on scraps which she 
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threw to them—delighted when 
they caught the morsels in 
their beaks while still in the 
air. She saw several steamers 
and one sailing vessel, but none 
of them came near. 
Fortunately she had her Bible 
and hymn-book with her. For 
years she had been a member 
of her church choir, and, accom- 
panied by the sighing of the 
wind in the rigging and the 
splash of the bow-wave, she 
sang many of her old favourites. 
Loneliness worried her but 
little ; she was used to that. 
Danger worried her hardly at 
all—in the daytime ; but when 
night came down on the sea 
and enveloped the schooner in 
the mystery and fear of dark- 
ness there were moments when 
she had to take a firm grip on 
herself, for she felt her reason 
might go. She knew this the 
first night she sat in the galley 
wrapped in a temporary mood 
of despondency. Looking up 
from her seat, by some queer 
hallucination she saw her son 
standing in the dark doorway ; 
she rose to her feet, trembling, 
and a whirling, dizzy sensation 
in her head followed the 
unutterably disappointing ex- 
tinction of the vision. She 
pulled herself together, sought 
her Bible and was soothed. 
That was the worst moment 
she had during the voyage, 
but there were others when 
she was almost overwhelmed 
by the knowledge of her own 
insignificance and helplessness. 
The schooner’s continued 
ghostly progress through the 
gloom affected her nerves. 
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Frightened to go below and 
lie down on the cabin settee, 
she sat all night by the galley 
fire and dozed, hailing the dawn 
with glad relief. 

By the time darkness fell 
the next evening she had got 
herself firmly under control ; 
indeed, under the influence of 
good food and a warm com- 
forting fire, her robust character 
had produced a comparative 
cheeriness. How long the 
voyage might last, and how it 
would end, was beyond her 
comprehension ; but her strong 
implicit faith now asserted itself, 
and she felt assured it would 
end in her reaching safetiy. 
This simple philosophy did not, 
however, preclude her from 
thinking really nasty things 
about her kinsman and suitor 
—the author, so she thought, 
of all her troubles. At times, 
in a spasm of revolt and inward 
rage, she would clench her fists 
and mutter— 

“Jist wait till I meet ye, 
ye orra trash; ye’ll get the 
length o’ ma tongue bit once, 
an’ ye’ll mind it a’ yer life.” 

Just after sunset the weather 
had changed ; the sky clouded 
over, and misty drizzling rain 
was now falling; the wind 
blew chill. Comfortably seated 
before the galley fire Mrs 
Downie, with her spectacles 
perched on her nose, read her 
Bible with the aid of an oil 
lamp. She decided to make a 
cup of tea for herself before 
she lay down in the cabin for 
@ good night’s sleep, so went 
along to the seuttle butt to 
fill the kettle, So dark was it 
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that she had to feel her way 
along the deck, and, shivering 
a little, she was glad to get 
back to the cosy galley. While 
waiting for the kettle to boil 
she picked up her hymn-book 
and commenced to sing. The 
hymn she chose was an appro- 
priate one, and her voice trilled 
like a linnet’s in the confined 
little house, and flowed out 
through the open door to mingle 
with the usual noises of the 
ship. 
‘*O hear us when we cry to Thee, 
For those in peril on the sea.” 


She put a certain vindictive 
emphasis on the word peril, 
for at that moment she again 
thought of Sandy. Then she 
distinctly heard a deep-toned 
bell struck thrice: a couplet 
of strokes, then a single one. 
These were followed by the 
hiss of escaping steam. 

“Goodness me!” she cried, 
*‘ fut’s that ? ” 

She quickly rose and stepped 
out on deck. From high above 
her a white light shone through 
the mist, and from out of a 
towering shadowy mass two 
malignant-looking eyes — one 
red, one green—glared at her. 
Then a deep voice, hoarse with 
excitement, roared— 

“‘ Hard a-starboard ! There’s 
a schooner right under the 
bows!” 

Faintly she heard the reply : 
“Hard a-starboard it is!” 
Almost immediately the red 
eye disappeared, and, as the 
oncoming steamer swung 
rapidly on her helm, a row of 
brilliantly lighted portholes 
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came into view. The steamer’s 
shearing stem missed _ the 
Pinkie’s counter by a few 
yards, then from behind the 
canvas dodgers which sur- 
rounded the high bridge there 
came another voice. 

** What the hell is the matter 
with your green light?” it 
roared indignantly. 

As Mrs Downie knew nothing 
about a green light she kept 
a bewildered silence as with 
bulging eyes she watched the 
steamer foaming past. The 
same voice spoke again, but 
this time it had a tinny sound, 
for it was coming through a 
megaphone. The speaker was 
extremely rude. Bellowing like 
@ bull, he asserted that the 
master of the poverty-stricken 
schooner was a bloody lunatic, 
that he was not fit to command 
@ wheelbarrow, and that his 
parentage was, to say the least 
of it, mixed and obscure. While 
Mrs Downie wondered, the 
voice gradually died away— 
swallowed up in the threshing 
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of the propeller, which, the 
vessel being light, was half out 
of the water. A minute later 
the schooner was dancing in 
the troubled wash which the 
steamer left behind her. 

“My! that mannie’s fair 
annoyed,” Mrs Downie re- 
marked quietly as she returned 
to her boiling kettle. ‘I niver 
heard sic impidence in ma life.” 

It says a good deal for the 
state her nerves were in by 
then that the thought of the 
narrowly averted collision did 
not interfere with the enjoy- 
ment of her cup of tea. Neither 
did it stop her from descending 
into the cabin and lying down 
on the settee. Later on, about 
three o’clock, while she was 
deep in her first refreshing 
sleep since she embarked, any- 
one on the look-out on the 
Pinkie’s upper topsail - yard 
would have seen the flashing 
beam of a shore light suddenly 
spring into view a little on the 
lee bow. Mrs Downie, dream- 
ing about her son, slept on. 


IV. 


That morning, just after 
breakfast, Colonel Brent, 
Indian Army (retired), and 
his son Jim embarked in a 
hired motor-boat from the little 
wooden pier at Senholm, which 
is five miles up the Aarstad 
Fjord. With them were Jansen, 
the owner of the boat, and a 
young Norwegian fisherman. 
Jansen—very fat and pros- 
perous-looking and an American 
citizen—had spent many years 


as master of schooners on the 
Pacific coast before returning 
to settle in his native town. 
He was a quaint genial char- 
acter, and the colonel and his 
son, who were keen yachtsmen, 
loved him and his impossible 
yarns; they did practically 
what they liked with his boat 
during their annual visits to 
Senholm. 

The boat was let go from 
the pier, and, with Jim at the 
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tiller, she headed out into the 
rather narrow fjord. They 
were bound for the open sea 
with the intention of explor- 
ing some of the small islands 
which lie off the coast, and, if 
there was time, of doing some 
deep-sea fishing. The drizz- 
ling rain of the night before 
had blown clear, and it was 
a@ perfectly delicious autumn 
morning. The crisp northerly 
breeze caused the blue waters 
of the fjord to sparkle with 
tiny white-crested wavelets. 
The rapidly receding wooden 
houses of Senholm, set amongst 
glossy dark-green pines, were 
bathed in sunshine, and the 
summits of the high hills behind 
were sprinkled with snow. 

The colonel lay back in the 
stern-sheets, smoked his pipe 
contentedly and surveyed the 
passing shores through his field- 
glasses. The boat rounded the 
wooded cape which shelters 
Senholm, and opened out the 
entrance to the fjord beyond 
which the North Sea became 
visible. About two miles away, 
8swaying in from seaward with 
a touch of foam at her bow 
and heading up the middle of 
the fjord, was a small topsail 
Schooner. The colonel lazily 
studied her for a few minutes. 

“British, I think,’ he re- 
marked casually. ‘‘ She’s steer- 
ing very badly.” 

“Dere ain’t no British 
schooner due ’ere,” Jansen com- 
mented without much interest. 

“Probably I’m wrong,” the 
colonel admitted. 

He knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe, turned the glasses 
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on to the shore, then looked at 
the schooner again. 

** Hullo!” he cried. ‘ Isn’t 
there something the matter 
with her jib-sheets ? ” 

He handed the binoculars to 
Jansen, and the boat-hirer in 
turn surveyed the oncoming 
stranger. 

“Sure! Dey vas hauled out 
to vind’ard,”’ he said. 

“‘ Look at her yawing about,” 
Jim chimed in. ‘‘ There must 
be something wrong aboard of 
her.” 

“Sure dere is,” Jansen said 
rather cynically. ‘‘ All de guys 
aboard ’er is dronk, I guess.” 

The motor-boat was hugging 
the north side of the fjord, 
which is steep-to. On the 
other side there is a welter of 
rocks culminating in the long 
Skorpen Reef, which juts out 
to some distance from the 
beach. It was half ebb, and 
jagged pinnacles, sticking up 
through the surf, were visible - 
all along the line of the reef, 
the outer end of which is well 
marked by a beacon. The 
schooner was still half a mile 
from it, but if she continued 
the course she was steering 
she would have difficulty: in 
clearing it, especially as the 
last of the ebb tide sets directly 
into the bight just to the west 
of it. The person in charge of 
the schooner was making no 
attempt to luff up and clear the 
reef, although he could cer- 
tainly see it if he were keeping 
a look-out at all. It was be- 
ginning to look as if Jansen 
had been right about the gen- 
eral insobriety of her crew. 
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The colonel and Jim con- 
tinued to watch her with grow- 
ing anxiety, and at last even 
the indifferent boat-hirer sat 
up in the cockpit and took 
notice. 

“ Hell! ” he growled. ‘‘ She’ll 
bash ’er brains out on Skorpen 
in anoder five minutes.” 

** Hard-a-starboard, and after 
her, Jim,” Colonel Brent 
shouted. ‘“‘ Damn it, drunk or 
sober, we can’t allow them to 
pile her up.” 

The motor-boat spun round 
on its heel, and Jansen opened 
out the engine to its full 
power. Vibrating as if it would 
shake itself to pieces, the boat 
leapt forward in pursuit of 
the schooner, which made 
rather a pretty old-fashioned 
picture as she sailed between 
her pursuers and the sun, her 
sails casting long shadows on 
the water to windward. Yet 
there was something incon- 
gruous about her to a seaman’s 
eye—the flattened, wrongly 
trimmed head - sails, likely. 
There was, too, more than 
the bashful strangeness of a 
vessel fresh from sea into new 
surroundings ; there was a de- 
cided aloofness—as if she 
wished to ignore everything. 
The occupants of the motor- 
boat were frankly puzzled. 
Heeling over, away from them, 
so that she showed a foot of 
her copper sheathing all along 
the weather side, they could 
not see the schooner’s deck ; 
but they were justified in ex- 
pecting some inquiring face 
to appear above the rail, at- 
tracted by the noise of the 
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engine. No such face did 
appear as they bore steadily 
toward her. 

“Go round her stern and 
run along her lee-side, Jim,” 
the colonel shouted, his teeth 
chattering with the vibration. 

As they passed under her 
stern they read her name 
and port of registry on the 
counter. 

** British ! ’’ cried the colonel. 
“T was right.” 

“Ja, Scotch!” 
Jansen. 

He eased the engine till the 
boat was running just a little 
faster than the schooner. 
When abreast of her lee-quarter 
they could see there was no 
one at the wheel. 

“Good Lord! Sheer close 
alongside, Jim,” the colonel 
ordered. 

Soon they were only a few 
yards off. The schooner was 
leaning toward them now and 
they could see the whole of 
her deck. It was deserted. 

“Dey must haf a proper 
skinful,” Jansen muttered. 

“Schooner ahoy!” roared 
the colonel. 

They paused for a reply and 
looked anxiously ahead. The 
surf breaking over the reef was 
now only a couple of hundred 
yards away. <A_ grotesque- 
looking figure emerged from 
the galley—a woman with 
matted grey hair straggling 
from underneath the tartan 
shawl she wore over her head. 
She shook that head vigorously. 

“Thére’s naebody here bit 
me,” she screamed. 

“ Sheer right alongside, Jim,” 


replied 
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Colonel Brent shouted promptly. 
* Jaldi se.” 

Jansen bent down and eased 
the engine a little more, then 
gave @ sharp order in Nor- 
wegian. The fisherman seized 
the boat-hook and grabbed one 
of the schooner’s chain plates 
just below the fore-rigging. 
With incredible activity in one 
so fat Jansen seized another 
chain plate, hoisted himself up 
by it until his knees reached 
the channels, then with the aid 
of the rigging lanyards heaved 
himself over the rail on to the 
deck. Throwing a coil of rope 
off a belaying-pin, he pitched 
the end into the boat. He was 
no longer indifferent. 

“Make dat fast,” he roared, 
“an’ stop de engine.” 

Ignoring the female at the 
galley door, he dashed aft, 
cast the lashing off the wheel 
and hove it hard down. He 
made it fast in that position, 
and arrived back abreast of 
the fore-rigging as Colonel 
Brent, puffing and blowing, 
reached the deck, closely fol- 
lowed by the other two. 

“Let go the jib-sheets. Let 
go every dam’ thing for’a’d,” 
Jansen panted. 

It seemed only natural he 
should take command; this 
was no job for amateurs. The 
Sheets of the head-sails were 
easily got at, for their leads 
were Obvious ; the colonel and 
Jim Brent dashed at them 
and let them rip. The fisher- 
man found the upper topsail 
halliards, cast them off their 
belaying-pin and let the yard 
come down by the run. The 
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schooner, relieved of the side 
pressure which her forward 
sails had exerted, began to 
fly up into the wind. By this 
time the stay-foresail and jibs, 
no longer held by their sheets, 
were flapping furiously, and 
to add to the confusion the 
fore-trysail, released by the 
fisherman, also came down by 
the run—its slatting canvas 
blocking the deck. The lady 
in the shawl discreetly sought 
the shelter of the galley and 
stayed there. 

The schooner was now almost 
head to wind with all the way 
off her and only the big main- 
sail set, for the sheets of the 
lower topsail had also been let 
go. They were whipping about 
aloft and adding to the general 
confusion of fluttering canvas 
and whirling blocks and ropes. 
It was a scene that would 
have broken Sandy’s heart. 
In a few minutes some of his 
precious sails would flap them- 
selves into ribbons, for there 
was no time to secure them. 

“Can we tow her clear? ” 
Colonel Brent asked anxiously. 

“ Can ve hell ! ” cried Jansen, 
who had been busy with the 
windlass ever since he came 
forward. ‘‘ Look at de tide. 
Ve vill be lucky if ve bring ’er 
op vit de anchor.” 

He had managed to let go 
the shank painter which had 
been round the shank of the 
starboard anchor, and _ the 
anchor was now hanging at 
the cat-head, secured only by 
the chain ring stopper. Sandy 
had left the windlass clear for 
running, and about fifteen 
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fathoms of cable was ranged 
along the deck. All the stout 
Norwegian had to do now was 
to raise the lever which releases 
the slip link at the end of the 
ring stopper. He was having 
some trouble with it, however, 
for it was rather rusty. He 
had just found a hammer, and 
with it he tapped at the lever, 
while the others gazed fearfully 
at the rocks toward which 
they were setting. The lever 
moved, the slip link disengaged, 
the ring stopper flew clear and 
the anchor splashed into the 
water. The schooner was drift- 
ing rapidly, and the chain 
cable rattled out through the 
hawse-pipe and brought up 
with a terrific jerk on the 
windlass barrel, the pawls of 
which had just been dropped. 

“Stand clear!” Jansen 
warned as he hopped aft out 
of the way. “She’s too close 
to gif ’er more chain.” 

With bated breath they 
waited to see if the anchor 


At this point in his tale the 
captain was again interrupted. 
Once more we heard Mrs 
Downie’s high-pitched voice 
outside on the deck. 

“Hey, maister! is that 
Aiberdeen in there? ” she de- 
manded. 

This time it was the boat- 
swain who replied— 

“ Aye, it is that, ma’am.”’ 

“Dis the captain ken it’s 
there ? ” 

** Oh, fine that!” 
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would drag or the cable 
snap. The tormented windlass 
groaned with the grinding of 
the chain, which stretched out 
ahead like a bar; then it 
gradually slackened as _ the 
schooner surged up toward her 
anchor again. The wayward 
self-willed Pinkie was held at 
last, her stern close to the rocks. 

While the others made a 
start at securing the frolic- 
some sails Colonel Brent made 
his way to the galley and peered 
in. Mrs Downie, who had been 
sitting in her favourite seat, 
rose to greet him. The colonel 
removed the hat from his per- 
spiring head and extended his 
hand. 

“T am very glad to meet 
you, madam,” he said. 

Mrs Downie grasped the prof- 
fered hand. 

“Thank ye, sir,” she replied 
with dignity, “ bit far am I?” 

“In Norway, madam! ” 

“God be here!” cried Mrs 
Downie. 


ce Imph’m ! 99 

The captain winked at us. 

“She thinks I ought to be 
on the bridge looking after my 
job,” he said, ‘ and I certainly 
don’t blame her. After all, 
she’s seen one ship nearly pile 
herself up and she doesn’t 
want a repetition of it. 

** Well, I haven’t much more 
to tell, anyway. Colonel Brent 
took the old dear ashore and 
handed her over to his wife, 
who simply smothered her with 
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kindness. Jansen eventually 
towed the Pinkie to a safe 
berth and anchored her; she’s 
there yet. He got the potatoes 
out of the main-hatch, though, 
and sold them on the old 
dame’s behalf. She was present 
at the auction, which was, of 
course, conducted in Norwegian 
and must have been a regular 
scream. Jansen and herself, I 
was told, were as good as a 
pair of cross-talk comedians. 
The colonel himself couldn’t 
do enough for her ; he arranged 
her passage in my ship and 
paid for it. The whole family 
came down to Stavanger to 
see her safely aboard. 

“ Really, you know, she’s a 
most amazing woman — the 
most self-possessed person I 
ever met. When you think of 
the three nights she spent 
alone aboard that——”’ 

Mrs Downie thrust her deter- 
mined-looking face through the 
open doorway and fixed the 
captain with a steely stare. He 
rose hurriedly, slipped out on 
deck and mounted to the bridge, 
while we sat and discussed the 
extraordinary story he had just 
told us. 

I fear it has suffered in the 
retelling, as if the absence of 
those reasonings and arguments 
I purposely omitted have left 
it barer than the tale we 
listened to. Really the most 
fascinating parts of it were 
those in which the story-teller 
revealed how clues such as 
articles missing from the 
schooner — the galley bucket 
and the lifebuoy, for instance 
—and articles left aboard— 
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oilskins, Tommy’s cap in the 
galley, a half-smoked pipe on 
the port side of the wheel 
grating—led eventually to the 
conclusions he formed. The 
happenings in the Aarstad 
Fjord he got at first-hand ; 
but Mrs Downie’s complete 
lack of technical knowledge 
must have been a severe handi- 
cap to him in piecing together 
the rest of the tale. The way 
he had sifted out from her 
story the really essential facts 
seemed to us rather marvel- 
lous. I believe the captain 
would have done well at Scot- 
land Yard. 

I went out on deck and 
leant against the rail not far 
from our lady passenger. The 
steamer was almost up to the 
piers, which jut well out into 
the sea and form the harbour 
entrance. Close ahead were 
the shipbuilding yards, docks, 
masts and funnels of a busy 
port; beyond, rising in tiers, 
were the glistening church 
steeples, houses and chimneys 
of a beautiful city. On the 
long grey North Pier there was 
a gay spot of colour; a flutter- 
ing red flag indicated that it 
was half-flood and vessels could 
enter the port. Mrs Downie 
seemed to be studying it in- 
tently. 

I, too, felt she was really 
ah amazing woman, and I 
fervently wished I had known 
about her lonely voyage earlier. 
I would certainly have re- 
doubled my efforts to become 
acquainted with her, to get 
her to talk; but I doubt if I 
would have been successful. 
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I had completely discarded the 
idea that she was bashful and 
shy; there was no shyness 
about her; her aloofness was 
entirely due to racial independ- 
ence and reserve. I regarded 
her with fresh interest ; indeed 
I regarded her with something 
almost akin to heroine worship. 
Then I noticed it was not the 
red flag she was concerned 
with. She was looking along 
the whole length of the pier, 
and her face wore a puzzled 
frown. Evidently she was 
searching for someone. 

“Are you looking for your 
son ? ” I asked her. 

ce“ Aye ! 9? 

“Oh, he won’t be down on 
the pier. The steamer doesn’t 
stop here. She goes on into a 
dock. Your boy will have 
found out her berth and be 
waiting for you there.” 

“ Thank ye, sir,” she replied 
simply. 

The steamer eased down, 
passed the shipyards and ap- 
proached the dock-head. Hang- 
ing about it were dock officials 
and their men, waiting to slip 
hawsers over bollards as the 
vessel warped through the lock- 
gates; also the usual crowd 
of loiterers who watch moving 
ships. Mrs Downie scanned 
them expectantly, then turned 
to me with a disappointed look. 

“We're not stopping here 
either,” I assured her. ‘ The 
steamer’s berth is a little farther 
on.” 

We glided up the still water 
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of the dock and arrived oppo- 
site our berth. Hauling lines 
were quickly landed fore and 
aft, and we began breasting 
in toward the dock wall. Then 
I saw a lad of about twenty 
emerge from behind a railway 
truck. He wore a cloth cap 
and a dark grey suit, sur- 
mounted by a stiff white collar 
that seemed to worry him. 
His black boots had been highly 
polished, but their elegant ap- 
pearance was rather destroyed 
by soles nearly an inch thick. 
His hands were thrust deep 
into his trouser pockets as he 
shuffled nearer to the edge of 
the dock wall. He had a frank, 
open, freckled face. Mrs 
Downie again turned to me, 
and there was a perceptible 
dimness about her eyes; she 
spoke voluntarily for the first 
time since we left Stavanger. 

“That’s ma loon,” she said 
softly. 

Nearer and nearer the 
steamer crept, and now she 
was only ten feet from the 
quay. The lad, still with his 
hands in his pockets, stood 
facing his mother. They were 
close enough for speech, and 
just then the clattering winches 
heaving on the breast ropes 
stopped temporarily. 

* Aye, Eckie!” said Mrs 
Downie nonchalantly. 

** Aye, ma! ” replied Eckie. 

“Come awa on tae the 
shippie an’ get yer denner.” 

“ Weel, I’m gey hungry, ma,” 
said Eckie. 
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A TREASURE-HUNT IN THE ANDES. 


BY JOHN ERNEST HODGSON. 


As the present century came 
in an English gold miner named 
Harrop, living in the province 
of Tolima, Republic of Colom- 
bia, was considerably interested 
in the history of the country, 
and spent most of his spare 
time in research work. No 
reliable books existed to which 
he could turn for data, but 
many writers had dealt gen- 
erally with the facts of the 
old Spanish régime in South 
America and the era of Bolivar. 
Beyond a comparatively re- 
cent date he had nothing to 
go on but the conjectures 
which Maya and Aztec folk- 


lore suggested. Of the great 
sacred lakes of the Incas there 
were stories in plenty, and as 
it was obvious that these things 


were linked directly with 
ancient religion, Harrop 
treated them with great re- 
spect. He visited Bogota, the 
capital, and at once found 
that the Government archives, 
such as they were, contained 
records which agreed with the 
peon legends. At this point 
there arose in his mind the 
idea of treasure, but before 
moving definitely in the matter 
of raising funds for a real 
search he proceeded to build 
up @ convincing case to place 
before his friends in London. 
Up the Andes, and far above 
the city of Bogota, were deep 
circular cups in the earth, 


several of them half a mile in 
diameter, and all holding water. 
Although they were regular in 
shape, one did not need to be 
a geologist to know that they 
were natural phenomena and 
not in any way the work of 
man. The chiefs in ancient 
times visited these lakes 
periodically and often for the 
purpose of performing sacri- 
ficial rites on the high banks, 
and of purifying themselves 
spiritually as well as bodily by 
bathing in the water. From 
the forests along the Magda- 
lena River, from the rich and 
lofty tablelands around Antio- 
quia, and from the steaming 
coast lands of the Caribbean, 
they came in their hundreds 
to propitiate their gods. When 
a chief of especial importance 
died his body was borne, no 
matter how long and arduous 
the journey may have been, 
to the lakes and buried along- 
side the sacred waters. In 
the pit with him were placed 
earthenware pitchers contain- 
ing the water he would need 
for his journey to the happy 
hunting grounds, and into the 
‘unfathomable’ depths were 
thrown a third of his most 
cherished and valuable pos- 
sessions. These were usually 
emeralds, as they are the only 
precious stones which Colombia 
is known to produce, and of 
which it has almost a world 
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monopoly. Those who bathed 
had first to smear their bodies 
with a coating of oil and then 
cover themselves with gold 
dust. They then plunged in, 
and only emerged when the 
gold had all been washed off. 
Assuming that this had been 
going on for centuries, some of 
the lakes must by 1902 have 
contained fabulous wealth, even 
after allowing for that little 
touch of human frailty which 
would occasionally tempt a man 
to cheat his deities by putting 
on his golden coating with a 
niggard hand. In face of 
the foregoing information, 
which he had gathered by 
hearsay, Harrop felt that he 
was justified in looking upon 
the fabled hoards of famous 
filibusters like Morgan and 
Davies much as a multi- 
millionaire would regard the 
contents of an average sub- 
urban pawnshop. 

His job now was to obtain 
the fullest local corroboration. 
For nearly two years he trav- 
elled the length and breadth 
of Colombia. He soon came 
to the conclusion that it was 
of no use wasting time and 
money among the inhabitants 
of the towns. These people 
were not true aboriginals. 
They had mostly been bred 
from mixed Spanish, Negroid 
and Indian stock, were Roman 
Catholics and clung to no long 
and well-defined national tra- 
ditions. In fact they were 
moderns, strange though the 
term may sound when applied 
to the ignorant, superstitious 
and primitive but superlat- 
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ively polite Colombians. Dead 
against the advice of officials 
in Bogota, who told him he 
would be taking his life in his 
hands, he penetrated, alone 
and practically unprotected, 
into the dark lands that lay 
for hundreds of miles back 
from the pestilential Magda- 
lena. Harrop spent two years 
in the ‘ back of beyond.’ Dur- 
ing that time he was shot at 
in the forests, went almost 
naked for months at a time, 
often subsisted for long periods 
on berries and bananas, and 
where he managed to make 
himself acceptable as a guest 
in the villages, was in constant 
danger of having his food 
poisoned. He could not speak 
the language of the Indians, 
but somehow or other he col- 
lected enough material to 
confirm what he had already 
seen and heard. Most sur- 
prising thing of all, he obtained 
from certain old headmen the 
actual names of historical chiefs 
whose visits to the sacred 
lakes had been distinguished 
by some special happening. 
Feeling that these names might 
at some future time be of 
value to him he took the 
greatest care to commit them 
indelibly to memory. 

His next step was to go to 
Europe; but he did not 
attempt immediately upon 
his arrival to proceed with the 
organisation of a company or 
any kind of expedition. The 
voyage restored him to health 
and full vigour. Unlike some 
of his enthusiastic predecessors 
in other fields of exploration he 
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had deliberately refrained from 
approaching the Colombian 
Government with any request 
for a concession. He knew 
where the gold lay, if it lay 
anywhere, and he had his own 
ideas as to how it could be 
won. In the meanwhile he 
combed the British Museum 
Library for additional informa- 
tion, and then went to Berlin 
to find out whether this matter 
of Inca treasure had ever been 
referred to by von Humboldt, 
the great German traveller who 
spent many years in South 
America, and had _ written 
accurately and at great length 
on his experiences and observa- 
tions. In the Paris Louvre he 
found the manuscripts for 
which he had been searching. 
Humboldt had collected the 
same information in 1801 as 
he had collected exactly a 
century later. At this point 
it is of interest to notice that 
Harrop unhesitatingly accepted 
Humboldt’s record as confirma- 
tion of his own, and considered 
that he had come across a 
proof that treasure existed ; 
whereas the truth is that Hum- 
boldt and Harrop had merely 
heard the same stories. In 
investigations of this kind, 
where man’s natural cupidity 
is apt to be aroused, it is as 
well for one to watch every 
step one takes in case the wish 
shows a tendency to become 
father to the thought. The 
Englishman now repaired to 
London, where he had little 
difficulty in raising enough 
money to acquire a concession 
and ‘ work the ground.’ 
VOL. COXXXII,—NO, MCCCCT. 
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On returning to Bogota he 
at once asked the Government 
to grant him the sole right to 
prospect the biggest and most 
likely of the sacred lakes. Its 
name was San Fernando. It 
lay at an altitude of 13,000 
feet and was two days’ hard 
riding up the Andes from the 
capital. After the usual long- 
drawn-out negotiations, in the 
course of which many men who 
pretended to have a ‘pull’ 
with the Ministry magnified for 
their own ends the greatness 
of the favour he was asking, 
Harrop was handed the lease 
of the lake, the only important 
stipulation being that a pro- 
portion of any treasure re- 
covered by the Syndicate was 
to go to the Government, this 
to be over and above a sub- 
stantial rental. Here again 
any man who had remained 
unaffected by the romance of 
the quest, and whose judgment 
had not been warped by the 
prospect or hope of getting 
rich quickly, would have 
paused, for the readiness of the 
Colombianos, who could have 
done the work themselves much 
more easily and cheaply, to 
grant the concession to a for- 
eigner was, to say the least, a 
subject for thought. 

I met Harrop the day after 
he had fixed things up, and 
he engaged me as a surveyor. 
After spending two days buy- 
ing mules, tents and stores, we 
left for San Fernando. Al- 
though only five degrees south 
of the equator it was bitterly 
cold at night, and as we 
mounted still higher the winds 
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became bleaker and shrubs and 
trees became scarcer. We 
camped at 12,000 feet, and as 
the sun went down huge flocks 
of pigeons came flighting over 
the mountain tops on their 
way home to the warmer, 
wooded districts below. We 
shot a few for the pot, but as 
they flew far faster than any 
birds we had ever seen, our 
skill as marksmen was highly 
tried. The second day out the 
wind was so piercing that we 
had to don full European kit. 
We camped on the leeward 
side of a steep hill, and slept 
well in the knowledge that we 
should reach our destination 
next day. In the morning we 
found that the slope on which 
we had passed the night was 
actually the outside wall of the 
gigantic bowl in which lay our 
lake. 

After breakfast we climbed 
to the top and found our- 
selves looking down into a 
vast place like a crater which 
seemed to be about a third 
filed with water. The lake 
was quite round in shape, and 
as the sides appeared to be 
regular and symmetrical it was 
easy to guess the approximate 
depth of the water, which we 
put at about eighty feet in the 
middle. The rim on which we 
stood was twenty-five feet wide 
and had a level surface. At 
intervals there were deep pits 
in which, sure enough, we after- 
wards found dozens of pieces 
of genuine old Indian pottery. 
These pits were obviously the 
graves in which we had been 
told the ancient chiefs were 
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buried. Everything, in fact, 
tallied exactly with the theories 
which Harrop had formed and 
the stories he had told me. 
The spot was an eerie one. 
Damp, heavy clouds drifted 
past us, the horizon consisted 
of gigantic peaks of which ours 
seemed to be the highest, and I 
had the feeling that if I stood 
up suddenly my head would 
bump against the sky. 

The first thing I noticed was 
that at one point along the side 
of the lake the bank had been 
completely cut away V fashion 
down to midway between water 
level and the top of the bank. 
It was easy to see that some 
previous treasure-hunters, pro- 
bably during the Spanish 
Dominion, had started to dig 
away the bank with the object 
of releasing the water and 
exposing the bed of the lake, 
but had either found the task 
too great or were unable to 
maintain the necessarily large 
labour force. Within twenty- 
four hours I was at work with 
the theodolite. 

In order to get at the bed of 
the lake it was necessary to 
drain it of water, so we started 
to drive a tunnel through the 
banks. We first of all found 
out where the thinnest part 
was, and then surveyed from 
the proposed outlet into the 
valleys to ascertain (1) what 
direction the effluent would 
naturally take, and (2) whether 
any houses or cultivations were 
likely to be affected by the 
rush of water before it reached 
its destination—a roaring 
mountain stream which flowed 
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about a mile away. We sank 
a caisson to the floor level of 
the lake and started to drive 
towards it from the outside. 
I drew Harrop’s attention to 
the fact that the bed of the 
lake was covered by a deep 
deposit of mud down through 
which the gold might have 
sunk. He said it did not 
matter, that he could easily 
wash the gravel once the water 
was out. I knew, however, 
that if gold in respectable 
quantities was found, it would 
be a terribly hard job to deal 
with a deep layer of mud and 
gravel once the water had been 
drained off. The site was so 
high that no stream existed from 
which more water could have 
been brought by gravitation. 
Within a month of starting 
the work we had dug through 
to the lake, fitted the floor 
of the tunnel with a sluice 
and riffles and started to let 
the water out. In case the 
earth we had excavated held 
alluvial gold, a likely contin- 
gency almost anywhere in Col- 
ombia, we extended the sluice 
beyond the exit from the tunnel 
for about 100 yards so that 
we could wash some of the 
gravel as it was excavated. 
As the level of the lake began 
to drop, the banks, of course, 
flattened out a bit, so we 
drove through the mud into 
the gravel. Only a few measly 
colours showed in the pan. 
When the water had run for 
some hours we examined the 
sluice in the tunnel and found 
nothing. In the extension, 
into which a gang of peons 
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had all day been shovelling 
earth from the excavation, we 
found a few colours. 

After a gruelling day’s work 
we retired to our tents and 
discussed the position. We 
had taken five million gallons 
out of the lake, and had re- 
covered in all about £3 worth 
of gold. Harrop, who kept 
saying that we were not in 
‘the treasure zone’ yet, ap- 
peared to be satisfied, and 
he became positively jubilant 
when a peon came in to report 
that he had found a huge 
emerald while digging the 
exposed mud- banks. As 
it weighed seventy-five carats, 
was the size of a small hen’s 
egg, had only the faintest 
tinge of green and was of no 
value except as a souvenir, I 
managed to preserve an atti- 
tude of mental detachment. 
I realised that practically all 
the gold we had won had come 
from the gravel excavated from 
the tunnel, and that the area 
still to be drained and washed 
was becoming less and less. 
The finding of the emerald 
gave rise to another grave 
thought. When King Prempeh, 
of Ashanti, levied a tax on his 
villages he sent them a minia- 
ture brass crocodile and told 
them they must send gold of 
the exact weight of the image, 
and if they failed he burnt 
down the village. In the case 
of the Incas the sacrificial 
bathing was only a rite. No 
specific weight or value of 
treasure was stipulated and, 
anyway, there appeared to be 
no immediate check on the 
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extent of the sacrifice, except 
that imposed by conscience. 
It was possible, I thought, that 
only stones of the lowest value 
had been thrown in, and that 
only the sketchiest coating of 
gold had been sprinkled on the 
bodies of the chiefs. 

Four days later only a few 
pools remained. We had ab- 
stracted only about £5 worth 
of gold and five colourless and 
valueless emeralds; while the 
expenses of the enterprise had 
been increased by the payment 
of several claims for damage 
our torrent was supposed to 
have done to the small gardens 
of some peons who lived half 
a mile down the valley. We 
need not have paid at all, as 
the damage was negligible ; 
but by refusing we should have 
run the risk of estranging, or 
even losing, our labour force. 
All over the bed of the lake 
we began to drive down through 
the heavy mud until we got 
into old made earth, some- 
times carrying these small 
shafts down six or seven feet, 
and the gravel and mud we 
took out was then panned in 
the pools. We worked hard 
for about another week, sunk 
in about thirty places and 
found only a few poor stones 
and what hydraulic miners 
call ‘traces’ of gold. We 
then spent a whole day in 
conference, with the result that 
all further hope was abandoned. 
We packed up, paid off the 
workmen and returned dis- 
consolately to Bogota. The 
immediate effect on Harrop’s 
morale was shattering, but, 
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like all inherently sound men, 
he was soon his normal self 
again. Before I left him to 
resume my surveys in the 
Tolima province he told me 
that the expedition had cost 
far less than his original esti- 
mate, and that he would be 
able to assuage the disappoint- 
ment of his Syndicate by re- 
funding them more than half 
the funds they had put up. 

So ended a treasure hunt, 
the credentials of which were 
far superior to any I have ever 
known. The initial stories had 
been corroborated, the exact 
spot located, many of the 
contributory details found to 
be authentic, and the results 
achieved, but for a vast differ- 
ence in magnitude, almost 
as anticipated. The episode 
taught me not to accept too 
hastily and without a mental 
reservation the legends of which 
history is so often composed. 
Many years afterwards, when 
I was dredging the Jim River in 
Ashanti, I struck some excep- 
tionally fine (minute) alluvial 
gold. I recalled the tales of 
Incas coated with the precious 
metal bathing in San Fer- 
nando Lake, and made an 
experiment. I rubbed oil on 
@ negro’s body and then, using 
a@ pepper box, dashed gold dust 
over him till he resembled 4 
gleaming statue. I then stood 
him in a zinc bath and washed 
the gold off. It had taken 
exactly eight grains, or sixteen 
pennyworth, to give him al 
appearance of opulence prob- 
ably far beyond that attempted 
by the Inca chiefs. 





CLARE COLLEGE. 


BY A. L. MAYCOCK. 


THE little town of Clare lies 
on the borders of Suffolk and 
Essex, some twenty-five miles 
from Cambridge in an east- 
south-easterly direction. It has 
a@ longgand most fascinating 
history. It gave its name to 
one of the most illustrious 
families in medizval England, 
to the college at Cambridge 
founded by a member of that 
family, to a county in Ireland 
and to an English dukedom. 
At the great castle, whose 


fragmentary ruins may be seen 
to-day, the Kings of England 
were frequently entertained. 
During the early Middle Ages 


the annual fair was one of the 
great local events of the year, 
and drew crowds from all the 
neighbouring villages. In 1248 
Richard de Clare, seventh Earl 
of Gloucester, brought the 
Austin Friars to England, and 
established at Clare the parent 
house of the Order in this 
country. Hitherto the little 
township had been, as it were, 
overshadowed by the castle ; 
it shone in the reflected lustre 
of the great family who lived 
there, and owed such fame and 
prosperity as it possessed 
largely to the manifestations 
of their piety, public spirit and 
interest in local affairs. But 
in the period following the 
Black Death, Clare became an 
important centre of the East 
Anglian cloth industry. Men 





like John Tryklowe, Thomas 
Horold and William Gilbert 
made really substantial for- 
tunes and built themselves de- 
lightful houses, some of which 
still stand in their integrity to 
gladden the eye of every be- 
holder. This flourishing period 
lasted well into the seventeenth 
century, and drew to a close 
only with the general decline 
of the industry throughout East 
Anglia. But the market con- 
tinued to bring a considerable 
trade into the town, and the 
majority of the people con- 
tinued to find a good livelihood 
on the land. Soon after the 
middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury came the railway, a new 
and strange monster puffing 
and snorting up the tranquil 
valley of the Stour. There are 
some old inhabitants who re- 
member the festivities that 
accompanied the inauguration 
of the line. But now that the 
farmers and dealers could travel 
farther afield to the larger 
market towns like Bury St 
Edmunds, Clare market rapidly 
dwindled in importance, and 
finally petered out altogether. 
To-day it is @ very quiet 
little place, removed from all 
the main highways of traffic, 
and attractive chiefly by reason 
of the splendour of its historic 
past, the rich variety of its 
ancient houses and the reposeful 
charm of its scene. 
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I look back on my first visit 
to Clare as one of the most 
delightful of experiences. To 
anyone approaching from the 
west Clare is the gateway into 
Suffolk; and until quite re- 
cently Suffolk was a county 
that I had never entered. Now 
that I have come to know the 
beauty of its garden, the lovely 
landscape of park and field and 
wood, the gracious little towns 
like Hadleigh, Lavenham, Deb- 
enham and Long Melford, the 
magnificent parish churches, 
villages such as Kersey with 
its high street like a switch- 
back, and a hundred others— 
now that I have come to know 
these things, I can admit in 
all coolness that Clare is not 
the most beautiful place in 
Suffolk ; yet I will also admit 
that, on the occasion of my 


first visit, its beauty moved 


me to incoherence. Approach- 
ing on the road from Haverhill 
you see nothing of the place 
until you get a glimpse of the 
church tower, a bare half-mile 
away. Then the road, following 
the contour of a low hill, swings 
round to the left and opens 
out, with houses lying well 
back on either side, into the 
broad straight thoroughfare 
called Nethergate Street. The 
eye is caught at once by a 
superb fifteenth-century house 
on the right-hand side. This 
is Nethergate House, built by 
one of the most prosperous 
clothiers in the town more 
than four hundred years ago. 
Almost opposite is a fine man- 
sion, possibly a century and a 
half later in date, a beautiful 
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example of late renaissance 
work with richly decorated 
brick chimney-stacks. And as 
you go on up the street you 
seem to see types of almost 
every style in English domestic 
architecture since the early 
Tudor. It is all so clean and 
tidy, with a rich variety not 
only of design but of colour. 
The thatched cottages with 
walls of gleaming white that 
look as if they were white- 
washed once a week, the mellow 
warmth of brickwork, the heavy 
black-and-white contrasts of 
the half-timber, the curious 
pink distemper that you find 
all over Suffolk and nowhere 
else, the vivid golden ochre of 
some of the plaster-work—all 
blend into a most gay and 
charming picture. It is a 
glimpse of an older England 
that many townsmen have 
never seen and that many 
countrymen are swiftly for- 
getting. Almost the only sym- 
bols of all the modern racket 
are the several petrol-pumps 
standing outside the untidy 
little garage and the placards 
of the London newspapers. 
(Why, I have often wondered, 
should the cheaper London 
hewspapers circulate in the 
provinces? They are written 
by and for people living highly 
abnormal lives under highly 
abnormal conditions. As pur- 
veyors of news, they are far 
less reliable than the better 
provincial papers; and they 
represent a habit of mind that 
is still (thank heaven!) alien 
to the great majority of Eng- 
lishmen outside London and 
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one or two big cities. It would 
be an excellent thing if the 
local journals could recover 
their places, not only as chron- 
iclers of local news and as 
organs expressing and conserv- 
ing the local culture and its 
traditions, but as informed and 
fully equipped newspapers, 
which a man would naturally 
read in preference to the slob- 
bering sensationalist stuff from 
London.) 

I apologise for the digression. 
One feels these incongruities 
very strongly in a place like 
Clare. Going on up Nethergate 
Street there are many other 
delightful old houses to be 
noticed. The first turning to the 
left takes you along towards the 
parish church past the ‘Swan’ 
inn, a fine old hostelry whose 
history can be traced back 
almost to the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The inn 
sign is interesting. It is a 
carved oak panel showing a 
chained swan in the centre 
with shields on either side; 
on the left you have the arms 
of the Mortimer and Bohun 
families, and on the right the 
royal arms of France and Eng- 
land. The carving probably 
dates from the early 1400’s, 
and formed the base of an 
oriel window in the castle 
buildings. But I must resist 
the temptation to ramble on 
in this leisurely fashion, though 
there is much more to be seen. 
The old guildhall; the parish 
church; the fine stone vault 
with a central column beneath 
what is now a baker’s shop on 
Market Hill; the beautiful 
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fifteenth-century house to the 
south of the church with the 
three chevrons of the Clare 
family, the date (1473) and a 
variety of pretty designs worked 
in plaster upon its walls—all 
these you will wish to see. 
Many of these old buildings 
contain panelling and carving 
of rare excellence ; indeed at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum 
you will find a complete pan- 
elled room that was transported 
in toto from Church Farm, a 
few hundred yards beyond the 
churchyard. 

And now, turning on our 
tracks, let us go back towards 
the market and turn down 
Malting Lane. The huge 
mound of the castle, sur- 
mounted by the ruined keep, 
is on our left. We cross @ 
stream and take the path on 
the right that follows along 
its banks. It is an enchanting 
spot. The gardens at the 
backs of the houses in Nether- 
gate Street sweep down to 
the water’s edge on the other 
side, a vision of clean lawns, 
gaily flowering borders and 
shady orchards against the 
background of high gables and 
tall chimneys. The gardens in 
their luxuriance seem, as it 
were, to overflow the river 
banks, for great clumps of 
stone-crop, aubretia and arabis 
dangle down almost to the 
water. But you must not be 
content with a one-sided view. 
Immediately on your left, the 
side remote from the river, are 
the grounds and buildings of 
the priory. It is now a private 
house and, since the castle 
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ceased to be used, has been 
the chief residence in the town. 
But, as we have already noted, 
it was for the three hundred 
years prior to the Dissolution 
inhabited by the Austin Friars, 
being the mother-house of that 
order in England. A goodly 
proportion of the ancient build- 
ings are still standing. The 
infirmary, with the library 
above it, is substantially in- 
tact ; and in the fragmentary 
wall of the priory church there 
are traces of the tomb of Joan 
of Acre, daughter of Edward 
I. and wife of Gilbert de Clare, 
eighth Earl of Gloucester. This 
noble lady is one of the many 
illustrious people who were 
buried here ; and it was in the 
years following her death that 
the priory came into full promi- 
nence. 


“The presence of the friary 
at Clare,” writes the historian 
of the town,! ‘‘ must have had 
great influence on the lives of 
the people, especially in the 
early days after the first settle- 
ment. In time the friar in his 
black habit, tied with a leathern 
girdle over a white tunic, would 
be a familiar figure in the town. 
The people would watch the 
activity of the friars in digging 
@ new ditch around their 
grounds, and they would be 
witnesses also of some of the 
great events at the friary. The 
town would be stirred by the 
arrival of great men at a royal 
funeral, such as that of Joan 
of Acre or Lionel of Clarence ; 
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and the inhabitants would 
watch the growth of the friars’ 
buildings and see the solemn 
dedications of the church and 
of the cemetery on the south 
side of the church, extending 
from the west door to the foot- 
bridge leading towards the 
town ”’ (i.e., the bridge we have 
just crossed). “‘ At times there 
would be excitement as when 
some of the friars ran away 
and became vagabonds. The 
King was concerned with this 
and ordered his bailiffs to 
arrest the fugitives and restore 
them to the Prior for chastise- 
ment, so that it is unlikely 
that they escaped.” 


But it is time that we said 
something of the great family 
who founded, not only this 
particular priory and a number 
of other religious houses all 
over the country, but the 
college at Cambridge, with 
which we shall in a moment 
be concerned. Richard de Bien- 
faite was a Norman nobleman 
who came over with the Con- 
queror, fought at Hastings and 
was rewarded for his services 
by the grant of about one 
hundred and seventy English 
manors, of which ninety-five 
were in Suffolk. The whole 
aggregate of the Suffolk manors, 
with Clare Castle as their focus 
or capital, came to be known 
as the Honor of Clare; and 
Richard thus became the first 
Lord of Clare. At the same 
time he exchanged his Norman 
county of Brionne for the 





_? Gladys A. Thornton, ‘A History of Clare, Suffolk,’ p. 88. 
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English lordship of Tonbridge. 
The fortunes of the family in 
this country were therefore 
firmly established from the 
first. The knights of Clare 
were amongst the greatest of the 
King’s tenants-in-chief; and 
with the passage of time their 
possessions and their power, 
so far from being diminished, 
were vastly increased. Gilbert 
Fitz-Richard, son of the first 
Lord of Clare, received from 
Henry I. the lordship of Cardi- 
gan with the castle of Chepstow. 
His grandson was created Earl 
of Hertford by Stephen. Two 
generations later Richard of 
Clare, third Earl of Hertford, 
married the heiress of the 
great Gloucester seigniory ; and 
his descendants henceforward 
became Earls of Gloucester. In 
the great struggles with which 
the name of Simon de Montfort 
is chiefly connected, the second 
and third Earls were the ad- 
mitted leaders of the baronial 
party. As a young man Gilbert 
of Clare, the ‘ Red Earl,’ was 
summoned to Parliament in 
December 1264 as representa- 
tive of his two earldoms. He 
lived to marry Joan of Acre, 
daughter of Edward I., and 
their youngest daughter, Eliza- 
beth, was the foundress of 
Clare College. But it was in 
this generation that the male 
line of the great family was 
to be extinguished ; for Gilbert 
of Clare, fourth Earl of Glou- 
cester and elder brother of 
Elizabeth, was killed fighting 
desperately at the battle of 
Bannockburn. His body was 
sent by Bruce to the King, 
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“ demanding no reward for the 
same”; and he was buried, 
alongside many of his ancestors, 
in the abbey church of Tewkes- 
bury. 

Thus for more than two 
hundred and fifty years was 
the great name of Clare known 
and honoured throughout the 
kingdom. The Kings of Eng- 
land were frequently at the 
Castle. Henry III. was enter- 
tained more than once during 
his long reign ; Edward I. came 
down for the hawking; and 
Edward II. spent some time 
there in the winter of 1317-18. 
All the colour and pageantry, 
the violence and brutality, the 
piety and rough kindliness, the 
chivalry and high adventure of 
feudal England are to be found 
in the long annals of the family. 
Early in the twelfth century 
a member of the family founds 
priories at Bourne and Deep- 
ing in Lincolnshire. Another 
brother in this generation is 
the great Richard Strongbow, 
Marshal of England and King 
of Leinster in right of his wife. 
Richard, second Earl of Glou- 
cester, fights under Henry III. 
in Guienne, and is knighted 
by the King himself at the age 
of twenty-three. He becomes 
probably the most powerful 
single subject of the Crown and 
a trusted adviser of the King. 
He is sent on a number of 
important diplomatic missions 
—to Castile, France, Germany, 
and to Pope Innocent IV. He 
founds a priory of Austin 
canons at Tonbridge, which 
stood on the present site of 
the railway station. And then 
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his son, the Red Earl, goes 
crusading and takes part in 
the disastrous campaign that 
ended in the loss of Acre. He 
returns home, and he and his 
royal wife settle at Clare. Their 
son and heir, the fourth and 
last Earl of Gloucester, dies in 
battle at Bannockburn. Such 
is the great story of the family, 
told in broadest outline. 


“Tt is no wonder that we 
see memorials of mighty Clare 
all up and down the land, 
painted windows and carven 
stone and the tiled floors of 
innumerable churches adorned 
with the shield of the three 
red chevrons.”’ + 


On the death of Gilbert the 
estates and properties of the 
family were inherited by his 


three sisters. Elizabeth, the 
youngest, received as her share 
the Honor of Clare, the manors 
of Walsingham and Brechin- 
ham in Norfolk, of Bardfield 
and Claret in Essex and of 
Standon in Hertfordshire ; cer- 
tain estates in Huntingdon- 
shire and Somerset; the 
manors of Portland, Weymouth 
and Wareham in Dorset; and 
the castles and manors of Usk, 
Llangibby and Caerleon with 
nineteen other manors in Wales. 
I give this list in eatenso, 
because it illustrates clearly 
the enormous wealth and 
prestige of the family at the 
beginning of the fourteenth 
century. 

The Lady Elizabeth de Clare 
was born in the year 1292, and 
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was therefore a young woman 
in her early twenties when she 
succeeded to these great pos- 
sessions. Her life was a 
strangely sad and strangely 
eventful one. First betrothed 
at the age of sixteen, she was 
thrice married and_ thrice 
widowed before she was thirty. 
After the death of her third 
husband, Sir Roger Damory, 
there succeeded a long and 
bitter family dispute over the 
Welsh estates. She lived to 
see the Black Death sweep 
like a destroying fire through 
East Anglia. Her men-at-arms 
fought at Crecy and at Poitiers ; 
and she died in 1360, a few 
months after completing the 
statutes for her university 
foundation at Cambridge. 
Clare Castle remained 
throughout her lifetime her 
favourite residence, and it was 
probably under her direction 
that its magnificent buildings 
were carried to completion. 
It was, of course, walled and 
moated. The defences were 
strengthened in the usual 
manner by towers placed along 
the ramparts — Constables’ 
Tower, Auditors’ Tower, 
Maiden’s Tower, Oxford Tower 
and the rest. Within the 
spacious interior precinct were 
grouped the various domestic, 
manorial and other buildings 
—the great hall with its adja- 
cent kitchens, larders and but- 
tery; the main living rooms 
and sleeping apartments, the 
servants’- quarters, the chapel 
and, standing apart from the 
central buildings, the malt- 





1 ‘Clare College, 1326-1926,’ Vol. I. p. 11. 
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house, wood yard and stables. 
We have frequent references 
to the gardens and to the lord’s 
fish-pond. Swans were kept 
on the surrounding moat. 
There was a small vineyard 
near the main gate. In 1342 
the Lady Elizabeth caused new 
houses to be built for the 
huntsmen and kennels for the 
dogs. Such is the background. 
The ministers’ accounts during 
this period, notes our historian, 
give a picture of peaceful acti- 
vity at the castle, uninterrupted 
by warfare. One hears of an 
arrangement by which two 
friars from the priory are to 
go daily to say Mass at the 
castle; and, in return, ten 


quarters of wheat from the 
grange and ten of malt from 
the mill are to be paid yearly 
to the Prior by the reeve. 


In 
1324 the Lady Elizabeth in- 
structs the constable to go to 
London to purchase measures 
of cloth, which were distri- 
buted to about forty poor 
people in the town. It would 
be easy to over-emphasise the 
importance of these quite com- 
monplace incidents and to 
break into extravagant eulogy 
of her piety on the one hand 
or her bounty on the other. 
That would be silly and un- 
historical. But, setting aside 
all extravagant fancy, I think 
we can see, even from such 
detail as I have given here, 
that Elizabeth of Clare was a 
noble and gracious lady who 
throughout her life sustained 
the duties and responsibilities 
of her high station with dignity 
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and uprightness. Her portrait 
—an authentic likeness—con- 
firms this impression. Her 
bearing and countenance are 
serene and composed; there 
is, incidentally, a distinct like- 
ness to Queen Victoria. She 
is very much the great lady, 
yet without a trace of arro- 
gance or pomposity. Her 
manner, I should say, was 
quiet and restrained. You feel 
that she would give orders 
and make known her will in 
the manner of one who asks a 
favour which he knows will be 
granted. She is sensitive and 
sympathetic ; yet her cold dis- 
approval is a thing which 
those who have merited it will 
not readily forget. She has 
known sorrow and suffering ; 
and her nature has been soft- 
ened, not hardened, sweetened 
and not embittered by these 
experiences. Finally, as is fit- 
ting in a granddaughter of an 
English king, she shows herself 
@ queen amongst women. 

In 1326 there had been 
established in the University 
of Cambridge a collegiate foun- 
dation known as University 
Hall. Such humble buildings 
as it possessed—we know noth- 
ing definite about them—stood 
somewhere on the present site 
of Clare College. Probably 
they fronted on what is now 
Trinity Hall Lane, immediately 
opposite the old gate of King’s. 
They can scarce have been 
completed before they were 
burnt down; and the Chan- 
cellor of the University, Richard 
de Badew, being unable to 





1 Thornton, op. cit., p. 88 
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provide the funds necessary for 
rebuilding, appealed to the 
Lady Elizabeth of Clare for 
assistance. Her reply was 
prompt and generous. We 
need not follow out the various 
preliminary formalities in de- 
tail. It is sufficient to note 
that on 6th April 1338 the 
University surrendered to Lady 
Elizabeth its rights as founder 
and patron of University Hall, 
and that eight years later a 
licence granted by Edward II. 
refers to the society as “ the 
Master and Scholars of Clare 
Hall in Cambridge.” If, there- 
fore, we trace back the history 


of our college to the year 1326, - 


then the Lady Elizabeth was, 
strictly speaking, its second 
foundress, as Dr Caius was the 
second founder of Gonville and 
Caius. But since, at the re- 
founding, it took her name and 
no other, we cannot think of 
the college as being other than 
hers, and hers only. Clare 
Hall it had become at any rate 
before 1346; and Clare Hall 
it remained for more than five 
hundred years. In 1856 the 
name was changed to Clare 
College, for the odd and per- 
haps insufficient reason that a 
Hall was in some way an 
inferior institution to a College. 

The society received its 
statutes from the foundress in 
1359. It is an interesting 
code, terse and business-like in 
all its clauses. But its chief 
feature is the magnificent pre- 
amble wherein is set out with 
@ grace and clearness that are 
paralleled in no other docu- 
ment within my knowledge, 
the whole ‘ idea of a university ’ 
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as it was apprehended through- 
out the Middle Ages. Nothing 
is more difficult, in one’s study 
of the medizval universities, 
than to pin down the first 
principles of their being. What 
were these men aiming at? 
What did they conceive to be 
the primary functions of a 
university training? What 
should be the relations between 
the cultural and the profes- 
sional parts of such training ? 
What exactly is implied by 
the possession of a university 
degree, and upon what prin- 
ciples should the examinations 
for such degrees be conducted ? 
What type of finished product, 
if any, did the medizval uni- 
versity aim at producing? 
These questions are of peren- 
nial importance. Each genera- 
tion must answer them for 
itself, and in the long history 
of our ancient universities many 
different answers have been 
given to each of them. Yet it 
is only rarely that those answers 
are plain and explicit, for men 
do not set down in writing the 
things that are in each age 
taken for granted. Certain 
principles and ideas are 80 
much a part of the mind of 
the time, are so generally a- 
cepted and so completely un- 
questioned, that it occurs to 
no one to set them out m 
formal exposition. We cannot 
fully understand any bygone 
period of history. We cannot 
wholly enter into it; and we 
can only seize these unwritten 
and unspoken ideas which are 
at the very goal of our quest, 
through glimpses, side-lights 
and careful deductions from 
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what those men imagined to 
be their plainest statements. 
But occasionally there is a 
beam of clear light; and I 
think that, in this particular 
context, the preamble to the 
Clare statutes is an admirable 
example. 


“To all faithful people in 
Christ who shall look into 
these pages, Elizabeth de 
Burgh, Lady of Clare, wishes 
health and a remembrance of 
this transaction. Experience, 
which is the mistress of all 
things, clearly teaches that in 
every rank of life, as well 
temporal as ecclesiastical, a 
knowledge of letters is no small 
advantage ; which, though it 
is pursued by many persons in 
many different ways, yet is 
found in fuller perfection in a 
university (wherein a studiwm 
generale is known to flourish) ; 
and when it has been found, 
she sendeth forth her Scholars 
who have tasted of its sweet- 
ness, apt and suitable men in 
the Church of God and the 
State, men who will rise to 
various ranks according to the 
measure of their deserts. De- 
siring, therefore, as being moved 
by this consideration, to extend 
as far as God hath allowed us, 
for the furtherance of divine 
worship and for the advance 
and good of the State, this 
kind of knowledge which, in 
consequence of @ great multi- 
tude of men having been taken 
away by the fangs of pestilence, 
is now beginning lamentably 
to fail; we have turned the 
attention of our mind to the 
University of Cambridge in the 
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diocese of Ely, where there is 
an assembly of students, and 
to a Hall existing therein, com- 
monly called University Hall 
which already exists as of our 
foundation, and which we 
would have to bear the name 
Clare House, and no other, 
for ever, and have caused it 
to be increased in its revenues 
out of the wealth given us by 
God, and in the number of 
students; in order that the 
pearl of great price, knowledge, 
found and acquired by them 
by means of study and learning 
in the said University, may 
not lie hid beneath a bushel, 
but be published abroad; and 
in being published, give light 
to those who walk in the dark 
paths of ignorance. And in 
order that the Scholars re- 
siding in our aforesaid Clare 
House, under the protection 
of a more stedfast peace and 
with the blessing of concord, 
may choose to engage more 
freely in study, we have, with 
the advice of experienced per- 
sons, made certain statutes 
and ordinances to last for 
ever.” 


Such was the charter of the 
college’s foundation ; and it is 
especially unfortunate that we 
should know practically noth- 
ing either of its ancient build- 
ings or of its fortunes during 
the first two hundred years 
of its history. For on 10th 
October 1521 the Master’s 
Lodge and the treasury were 
burnt to the ground, and all 
the archives of the college 
were lost in the fire. Thus 
the first, and to many of us 
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the most interesting, chapter 
in the history of Clare became 
so many blank pages, on which 
only a few odd notes may be 
jotted in here and there. We 
know the names of the masters 
from the beginning; we have 
@ list of books in the library 
round about 1500; we have 
a little information about the 
college properties in various 
parts of the country; and 
there is little else. As to the 
buildings, we know that the 
court was farther forward than 
the present one, and that its 
east frontage abutted on the 
street, with the entrance near 
the north-east corner—that is, 
close to the east end of the 
present chapel. Almost im- 


mediately after the fire of 
1521 a vigorous programme of 
rebuilding was undertaken. By 


1525 the new hall, kitchens and 
Master’s Lodge had been com- 
pleted. Ten years later the 
second chapel was built. Of 
the appearance of the college 
after these restorations we have 
a record in the form of a 
sketch made by Edmund Prid- 
eaux in 1714; and although 
this cannot have been drawn 
from first-hand observation, it 
is in all probability fairly ac- 
curate. The general plan is 
pleasantly unpretentious. <A 
path runs diagonally across 
the court. The Master’s Lodge 
has @ graceful oriel; and next 
to it, in a position which in 
Prideaux’s sketch appears quite 
meaningless, is a high Flemish 
gable. There are rows of 
dormer windows on two sides 
of the court; and the form 
of the windows throughout 
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suggests @ period certainly not 
earlier than the Tudor. Un- 
happily the material used was 
the miserable crumbling clunch 
which had been the curse of 
Cambridge builders throughout 
the Middle Ages. By the 
beginning of the seventeenth 
century the fabric had weath- 
ered so badly that it was 
resolved to pull the old court 
down and to build an entirely 
new college. 

And now I will ask a rhe- 
torical question. When a man 
thinks of Cambridge, what pic- 
ture of the place is most im- 
mediately called to his mind ? 
King’s Parade looking up to- 
wards Caius and the Senate 
House? I doubt it. The 
curve of Trinity Street with 
the gate-tower of John’s? Pos- 
sibly, but not probably. The 
Market Square and Great St 
Mary’s? Surely not. Some 
particular stretch of the Backs ? 
Yes, that is nearer the mark. 
But I should say that of all 
Cambridge views the most 
familiar, the most character- 
istic and the one that is most 
readily called to mind is the 
view from the bridge of King’s 
across the great lawn with 
King’s Chapel centrally in the 
picture, supported by Clare 
on the one side and the long 
range of Gibbs’ building on the 
other. Architecturally it is a 
study in contrasts. Each figure 
in the group acts as an excellent 
foil to its neighbour. The 
strong horizontal lines of Clare 
and of Gibbs’ buildings are 
violently intersected by the 
thrusting perpendiculars of 
King’s Chapel. You get the 
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impression of a sort of inverted 
capital T with the vertical 
member shortened in relation 
to the long cross-bar. Now 
how is this effect produced ? 
For the moment we will leave 
the King’s buildings out of 
our consideration, for we shall 
have more to say about them 
later. Let us look more closely 
at the south front of Clare. 
First of all, one is struck by 
the beautiful regularity of the 
whole scene. The alternated 
bays, projecting slightly from 
the flat wall surface ; the win- 
dows with three lights in the 
bays and two in the inter- 
vening spaces; the dormer 
windows piercing the low roof 
surface—each of these features 
is repeated without any varia- 
tion from end to end of the 
long front. Now repetition 


may, if it is unskilfully or 
indolently used, give an effect 


of monotony or flatness. 
Rightly applied, in letters as 
also in architecture, it is a 
most effective method of em- 
phasis; and the effect here, 
strengthened by the long line 
of the balustrade and the even 
spacing of the magnificent chim- 
neys, is to emphasise the domi- 
nant horizontal line. And 
curiously enough nature her- 
self has stepped in to assist 
or, a8 it were, to underline the 
architect’s effort. For you will 
Observe how the upper storey 
has bleached, the first floor 
level has blackened and the 
ground-floor has combined the 
two processes. This colour 
effect is very striking. 

But it is time that we 
proceeded to consider the 
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buildings as a whole. So har- 
monious is the present appear- 
ance of the court, both within 
and without, that one might 
be forgiven for supposing that 
its construction was carried 
out rapidly and uninterrupt- 
edly ; and if one were asked 
for dates, one would probably 
say that it was built about 
the middle of the eighteenth 
century. In point of fact the 
building was spread over a 
period of seventy-seven years, 
with several long blanks dur- 
ing which no work was done 
at all. The eastern and 
southern sides—that is, the 
sides facing outwards to the 
University Library and to 
King’s lawn respectively—and 
the lovely bridge over the 
river were built between 1638 
and 1642. Then came the 
Civil War, and all work ceased 
for twenty-seven years. Be- 
tween 1669 and 1676 part of 
the western range—that is, the 
river frontage—was added. 
After a further gap of seven 
years the northern side of the 
court, containing the hall, kit- 
chens and buttery, was taken 
in hand; and during the first 
decade of Queen Anne’s reign 
the quadrangle was completed 
by the erection of the Master’s 
Lodge. Finally, nearly half a 
century later, the old chapel 
was pulled down and the 
present one put up in its 
place. 

It is not easy to estimate 
the loss that Cambridge has 
suffered through the incidence 
of the two great civil wars in 
our history. The Wars of the 
Roses frustrated the dazzling 
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enterprise of Henry VI.; so 
that to-day King’s Chapel 
stands as the single completed 
fragment of that great design, 
the single jewel in the magnifi- 
cent diadem by which he 
planned to enrich our univer- 
sity. And the Great Rebel- 
lion, too, has much to answer 
for, even if we take no count 
of Dowsing and all his abomina- 
tions. If only the buildings 
of Clare could have quietly 
and uninterruptedly been com- 
pleted between 1638 and, say, 
1646, and if only we could 
have been spared the silly, 
fiddling alterations of the 
1760’s! This criticism sounds 
sweeping. If you wish to 
follow my train of thought, 
turn up the invaluable Loggan 
and look at his picture of the 
Clare buildings. The drawing 
dates from about 1688, and 
therefore shows us the old 
chapel ; moreover, the Master’s 
Lodge had not then been built, 
so Loggan filled it in from 
imagination. These points are 
incidental. But in two major 
features the appearance of the 
buildings then differs from their 
appearance to-day: in place 
of the present balustrade Log- 
gan shows you a battlement, 
and in place of the present 
rectangular windows the lights 
are rounded and pointed. This 
was the original design, and it 
is difficult to agree that the 
later alterations were improve- 
ments. It will be said that 
the battlement was an ana- 
chronous survival of a purely 
military form, unsuited to the 
pacific maturity of civilisation. 
It will be said that the pointed 
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light is an ecclesiastical con- 
vention, and is out of place in 
secular design. It will be said 
—indeed, it has been said— 
that the discarding of these 
‘Gothic forms’ in favour of 
classic models necessarily adds 
to the beauty of any building 
whatever. I disagree both with 
the opinion expressed and the 
principle implied. The classic 
style in architecture has never 
really settled down in this 
country. There is always some- 
thing foreign and exotic about 
it. It is true that we have 
adopted a number of classic 
forms with success, and that 
there has been developed in 
English architecture a defin- 
itely classical tradition. You 
can see the thing at its best 
in the west front of Clare, at 
Trinity in Nevile’s Court and 
in innumerable private houses 
in the so-called Georgian style 
scattered all over the country. 
But the dignity and repose, the 
fitness and homeliness of all 
these buildings derive from 
the fact that the classical man- 
ner has not, so to say, been 
swallowed whole, but has been 
adapted to its purpose and 
setting. Where there is no 
attempt at such adaptation, 
where the classic is employed 
in a wholesale and purely 
imitative fashion, you get the 
foreign note at once. You 
may have grandeur, magnifi- 
cence, even beauty. You may 
have all these qualities, but 
you will have something that 
is alien to the English scene 
and the English tradition. 

The curious thing is that we 
have no adjective which de- 
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scribes the central architectural 
tradition of our long history. 
The nearest approach to such 
an adjective is the unsatis- 
factory word ‘Gothic.’ I have 
indicated elsewhere that the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean 
styles in domestic building have 
just as good a right to be called 
‘Gothic’ as has Salisbury 
Cathedral or our King’s College 
chapel at Cambridge. But it 
is clear that, in this sense, the 
term is an unsatisfactory one ; 
and it is certain that we have 
no useful substitute. The point 
that I am seeking to emphasise 
is that the decisive break in 
the central tradition occurs 
not in the first half of the six- 
teenth century, but nearly two 
hundred years later. It was 


ignorance of this elementary 


fact that led to the extrava- 
gances and absurdities of the 
Gothic revival in the nineteenth 
century. The intention was 
excellent. Pugin, Gilbert Scott, 
Waterhouse and the others 
were simply trying to recover 
the genuine English tradition. 
To do this they had only to 
go back a bare hundred and 
fifty years, to the early part 
of the eighteenth century when 
the stream was still running 
strong and pure, and had not 
yet been driven underground 
by an unintelligent classicism. 
Unfortunately they thought it 
hecessary to go back to the 
Middle Ages, and to seek their 
inspiration in a period which 
was predominantly one of 
church building. Consequently 
the country was rapidly covered 
with railway stations, hotels, 
insurance offices, private dwell- 
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ings and public buildings of 
every kind, all built in the 
varying styles of an architec- 
ture that was primarily ecclesi- 
astical. 

Having spoken so allusively 
of the English tradition in 
building, one may reasonably 
be asked for some more precise 
definition, or, at any rate, for 
some account of its abiding 
principles. These are not easily 
pinned down; but, if further 
proof is needed of the existence 
of that tradition, it may be 
found in the fact that what we 
shall say applies as much to a 
manor house of the fifteenth 
century as to a mansion of Queen 
Anne’s time, and that the dis- 
tinctive features might be illus- 
trated as well from the build- 
ings of Queens’ as from those 
of Clare. First and foremost, 
then, we observe that plain 
bare-wall surfaces are in general 
avoided. The soft light of a 
northern latitude and the swift 
alternation of cloud and sun- 
shine suggests the constant 
emphasis of relief and shadow. 
The contrast between the 
southern aspect of Clare and 
the frontage of Gibbs’ building 
at King’s illustrates this point ; 
the one is decisively more 
English than the other. Then, 
again, a temperate climate with 
the absence of glaring sunlight 
leads to a liberal provision of 
windows. And this desire of 
ours for many windows means 
that a complete adoption of 
classical forms will always be 
artificial and unsuited to our 
needs. The east elevation of 
Clare Chapel (built in 1763) is 
perhaps the most completely 
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foreign thing in Cambridge. 
Once more, the roof has always 
been @ prominent feature in 
English building; and charm- 
ing effects, combined with the 
maximum of structural utility, 
are obtained by the disposition 
of gables and of dormers. We 
have never sought to conceal 
our roofs; and hence the sub- 
stitution of the balustrade for 
the original low battlement at 
Clare was quite anomalous, 
and had the further effect of 
blocking the view from the 
dormer windows themselves. 
One feels strongly on these 
points, though one does not 
wish to appear finicking in 
one’s criticisms. For it is 


beyond question that the old 
court of Clare is one of the 
finest things in Cambridge and 
one of the best examples of 


Renaissance architecture in this 
country. It is a single har- 
monious whole, and as such 
one always thinks of it and 
remembers it. Indeed the gen- 
eral effect is so satisfying that 
one is scarcely conscious of 
the individual features. Regu- 
larity and symmetry are the 
keynotes. The emphasis is 
evenly distributed along the 
main horizontal lines, and there 
is no attempt to concentrate 
attention on any particular 
point or points. Still, you may 
find it interesting to observe, 
covering the entrance gate- 
way, what is probably, with 
one exception, the last fan- 
vault built in this country. It 
was built in 1638, and the only 
later example is the staircase 
vault at Christ Church, Oxford, 
with its slender central shaft— 
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one of the most beautiful things 
in Oxford. Again, the college 
possesses an abundance of fine 
woodwork, notably the panel- 
ling in the Junior Common 
Room and the carving on E 
staircase. The latter is par- 
ticularly good. In place of 
the usual balusters between 
the handrail and the string, 
you have solid boards pierced 
and reticulated in the manner 
of Elizabethan strap-work. We 
have already seen this strap- 
work surmounting the oriels in 
the second court of John’s; 
here at Clare, a generation 
later, we have the same device 
carried out in wood. Now 
this sequence of events is inter- 
esting. This type of staircase 
decoration did not become 
fashionable until near the end 
of James I.’s reign; in @ 
word, the method was first 
used in stonework and later 
adopted in wood. That is a 
reversal of the more usual 
process. For the special char- 
acteristic of the perpendicular 
style lies in its adaptation to 
masonry of methods that belong 
more properly to woodwork. 
Think of the rectilinear panels 
of the fifteenth century, the 
mullions carried straight up 
from sill to arch, the elaborate 
tomb canopies, the stone rood- 
screens; in each case the 
mason is following and even 
imitating the carpenter. It is 
curious to find the long-estab- 
lished sequence decisively re- 
versed. - 

I am not attempting in these 
notes to deal exhaustively with 
each college in the manner of 
the guide-book. Each founda- 
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tion has its own strongly 
marked individuality, and each 
accordingly suggests its own 
method of treatment. In some 
of the colleges the principal 
interest is architectural; in 
others one’s attention is held 
by the commanding person- 
ality of a founder, benefactor 
or past member of the founda- 
tion; in others, again, the 
abundance of record enables 
one to reconstruct some bygone 
period of university history, to 
take a little cross-section in 
the corridor of time and so call 
the past to life; or it may be 
that some particular building 
—King’s Chapel, for instance, 
or the old library at Trinity 
Hall—suggests a line of thought 
that is irresistible. In each 


college certain special features 


by their survival invite one’s 
attention; and by concen- 
trating upon them one may 
hope to build up, with the 
minimum of overlapping, a 
sort of composite picture of 
the whole university. The 
guide-book method is to deal 
with each college and institu- 
tion according to a fixed plan 
—history, architecture, nota- 
bilities and so forth. It is the 
only satisfactory method that 
& guide-book could reasonably 
adopt, and I can think of no 
altogether adequate excuse for 
the more haphazard plan upon 
which these notes are based. 
At any rate, it is much more 
fun to write in this more or 
less random fashion ; and that 
18 enough. 

Let me now illustrate the 
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point of this digression. Each 
college possesses a good deal of 
very valuable plate. Some are 
richer than others. Well, we 
may have occasion to speak of 
the plate at some of the other 
colleges. If we do not do so, 
it is not because they do not 
possess any, but because, in 
each particular case, there seem 
to be other matters of more 
pressing interest. Now Clare 
possesses a magnificent collec- 
tion of plate. At the recent 
exhibition in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Clare exhibited a 
larger number of pieces than 
any other college. First of 
all, there was the superb 
‘Poison Tankard,’ so called 
because the crystal in the cover 
was supposed to change colour 
instantly if poison had been 
put into the wine. The tan- 
kard is a miracle of delicate 
filigree work in silver. It was 
probably made in Germany 
round about the year 1580. 
Then there is the silver-gilt 
‘Falcon Cup,’ wrought by an 
Antwerp goldsmith, and the 
‘Serpentine Cup’ of English 
workmanship. The chapel pos- 
sesses @ magnificent golden 
chalice, the very sight of 
which— 


“‘kindles some understanding 
of the widespread ancient, 
and particularly Egyptian be- 
lief that gold was life-giving. 
The deep orange effulgence is 
extraordinary, especially within 
the rim where the reflection 
from one side intensifies the 
glow offthe other.” 4 





1 See ‘Clare College, 1326-1926,’ Vol. II., chap. VI., plate II. 
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Unhappily none of the pre- 
Reformation plate has been 
preserved—none of the sacred 
vessels bequeathed to the 
chapel by the Lady Elizabeth 
of Clare, none of the gifts of 
the early Masters; and, like 
almost all the other colleges, 
Clare lost much in the Great 
Rebellion. But the collection 
of eighteenth-century plate is 
extraordinarily fine. It is a 
sensual pleasure to look upon 
and (if you are very lucky) 
to handle these lovely silver 
things —rose- water bowls, 
drinking - cups, candlesticks, 
salt-cellars, sugar-castors and 
so on. In the noble volume 


from which I have just quoted 
you will find detailed de- 
scriptions and photographs 
of the more famous pieces, 
together with a great number 


of other interesting things re- 
lating to the college of which 
we have here no space to 
speak. 

But a word must be added 
in conclusion about the new 
War Memorial Buildings be- 
yond the Backs. They possess 
something of the serenity and 
stateliness of the old court, 
though there is a more con- 
scious effort of grandeur and 
@ more deliberate emphasis of 
a@ single central feature. Ap- 
proaching from the old court 
—across the bridge, down the 
great avenue of limes and so 
over the road into what used 
to be the Fellows’ Garden— 
you have the impression that 
the Memorial Building must 
form part of some larger scheme. 
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The broad steps leading up to 
the entrance in the centre, the 
perfect symmetry on either side 
of the great central archway, 
the lifting of the roof line—all 
conspire to suggest that even 
greater things lie beyond. And 
this impression is quite accu- 
rate. We shall not be able 
fully to appreciate the Memorial 
Building until the whole 
scheme, of which it is virtually 
@ part, is completed. For note 
you that the building faces 
inwards, not outwards. You 
have approached from the back 
or, rather, from the outside ; 
and when you have passed 
beneath the central entrance 
into the court beyond, you 
will be able to appreciate the 
fact. Three sides have been 
built; and short projecting 
wings suggest the building of 
the fourth. But there is to be 
no fourth side. Upon the 
open space beyond is to rise 
the new University Library, 
of which the foundations are 
being laid as I write ; and this 
whole group of buildings will 
fall into a single architectural 
scheme with the Clare arch- 
way as its portal. Strictly 
speaking, then, the Clare build- 
ings do not form a self-con- 
tained whole; nor will they 
show to the fullest advantage 
until they have the library as 
their background. But this 
much at least is certain: that 
this new court of Clare is the 
noblest thing built in Cam- 
bridge since the old one was 
finished more than two hundred 
years ago. 
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I LOOKED forward with some 
trepidation to my train journey. 
It was scheduled to last eigh- 
teen days; would probably 
last twenty, and might easily 
last thirty or more. In fact, 
my friends had warned me 
the train might never reach 
its destination at all, and I 
hated the thought of being 
stranded in the middle of Asia, 
amidst a population antago- 
nistic to all foreigners, and in 
a temperature guaranteed to 
be well below zero at that time 
of the year. Worse still, I 
expected to be bored to death. 
I did what I could to mitigate 
the probable unpleasantnesses. 
I bought some thousands of 
roubles, one bearskin coat, a 
sack of rye biscuits, a crate full 
of tinned foods, ‘ Arabia De- 
serta,’ ‘The Pickwick Papers ’ 
and ‘ The Mirror of the Sea.’ 

The journey began, at any 
rate, auspiciously. We started 
to the minute, and, although 
the train seemed overfull, I 
found myself alone in a com- 
partment furnished with four 
berths, double windows her- 
metically sealed, more steam 
heat than was really necessary 
and a locked door between me 
and a corridor full of un- 
Savoury-looking humanity. I 
was congratulating myself on 
my lonely state when I became 
aware of strong men striving 
with that door and scowling 


at me through its plate-glass 
window. I made deprecatory 
motions the while I wondered 
at my splendid but obviously 
unpopular isolation. Embar- 
rassed by the glare of those 
hostile eyes, I turned and 
looked out of the other 
window. The monopoly of one 
whole compartment in an over- 
crowded train is a privilege 
I should not enjoy at any 
time; but when I reflected 
that that corridor was full of 
muscular patriots who had 
recently taken fanatical pains 
and shed a deal of blood to 
purge their State of all privi- 
leges and monopolies, then I 
admit a certain apprehension 
began to manifest itself within 
me. I gazed at a frozen plain, 
full of snow and dejected spruce 
trees, and pondered the possi- 
bility of being thrown from 
the train into that sad and 
inhospitable landscape. 

I jumped when I heard the 
door slide open, and turned 
to see a sealskin waistcoat 
filling all the doorway. A 
brown beard and whiskers sur- 
mounted that monumental gar- 
ment, and an Astrachan cap 
topped the hairy head. And 
out of all that hair and fur 
pierced through two of the 
steeliest blue eyes I have ever 
looked into. Then the eyes 
twinkled, thank heavens, and I 
relaxed. The stranger uttered 
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words in some outlandish lingo, 
and I replied that I was afraid 
English was my only tongue. 

“Aha! You are English? ” 
roared the hairy monster. 
“ Please excuse. First I lock 
the door again. So. That is 
better. Those men are angry. 
They want to come in, but I 
tell them you are the German 
Consul-General from Shanghai, 
travelling under direct pat- 
ronage from Stalin himself. 
That keeps them quiet, I tell 
you! Aha! Now you please 
tell me how you achieve this 
coupé. It is a miraculous. I, 
even I, have tried for three 
days to reserve for me one 
coupé. For three days I sieged 
the Vladivostock Railway 
Bureau. I stormed that place. 
I pled with those officials. I 
beseeched them, threatened 
them, and above all I bribed 
them. I bribed them, each, 
many times. But all to no end. 
It was, they assured me, a 
thing impossible. So I failed 
—which is not customary for 
me. No. So I was, I am— 
what you say—abasourdi, 
amazed when I see you have 
attained this reserved coupé 
all for yourself. I would be 
pleased, sir, to know, to satisfy 
my curiousness, how you do 
it!” 

I told the truth. I said, 
“I’m hanged if I know. I 
paid for one berth from Vladi- 
vostock to Moscow, and that’s 
all. Of course I tipped the 
guard or conductor or whatever 
he calls himself. I did it 
merely as a matter of policy. 
It seemed wise to sweeten the 
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man in charge of a train in 
which I am going to travel for 
at least eighteen days. The 
man tapped his nose with his 
finger and looked very knowing 
when he put me in here; 
but I had no notion he intended 
to lock everyone else out. By 
the way, how did you manage 
to get in? ”’ 

“IT am Van Breeden. Cor- 
nelius Van Breeden.” He 
bowed. “TI also go to Moscow, 
and beyond, to Amsterdam. 
IT am enabled to unlock this 
door because of the universal 
fact that every door of every 
carriage of every railway all 
over all the world may be 
locked with one and the same 
key. That is so. And I 
travel much owing to my busi- 
ness, therefore I have one key. 
It proves useful many times 
for me—even as now. For, 
see! If I unlock your door, 
those men outside they enter. 
And then I think they throw 
you out. Also the chief de 
train who has received your 
douceur, he departs to-night 
when we reach the Manchurian 
border, and there another takes 
his place—who may not regard 
you with favour. Also, I am 
thick, as you see. I need 
plenty room to sit, to sleep, to 
breathe. And in my coupé 
next door there are already six 
persons. Six! Two are soldiers 
who have drunk too many 
vodka. And they continue to 
drink vodka. One is a Jewess, 
thick as.me. Thicker! Two 
are returning from the fish- 
packing in Kamskatka. They 
have been packing fish all the 
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summer, and in that time they 
have not once taken off their 
clothes. They have no more 
clothes. Then there is me. I 
sense myself in there as a fish 
packed in a can. I must, it 
geems, sleep upon the floor 
with the Jewess! Consider 
for a moment my insupport- 
able condition.” 

I hastened, of course, to 
assure Mr Van Breeden I should 
be charmed if he would at 
once transfer himself to my 
compartment. 

“You are kind,” said he. 
“TI will come. But first we 
must have care. We have 
before us a long journey. It 
will be necessary in this matter 
to use art. Only two persons 
here will not do. Some more 
will come in, in spite of all 
what I can do. Perhaps the 
soldiers, or the fish-packers, 
So we must acquire suitable 
companions for us, who are 
not drunk and who do not 
smell. All good fellows in 
here, you understand. You 
trust to me. I will see what 
I can find.” 

He unlocked the door and 
backed out, bowing reveren- 
tially. He also winked his 
wicked eye, so that I gathered 
his obsequious obeisances were 
intended to impress the spec- 
tators in the corridor with a 
sense of my importance, and 
by no means signified that he 
regarded me with any undue 
reverence himself. In a minute 
he returned with a bulging 
valise, a fat kitbag and one 
large wicker hamper. In five 
minutes he reappeared with a 
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tall, sad gentleman, bearing a 
book and two suitcases. 

“He is Russian; but he is 
all right. I bring him for you; 
he speaks English,” said Van 
Breeden, and vanished again. 

“I am indebted to your 
friend,” said the tall stranger. 
“ He is truly a man of action. 
I was sitting on my baggage 
in the corridor, endeavouring 
to resign myself to the prospect 
of a journey of appalling dis- 
comfort—when he appeared. 
He insisted upon my accom- 
panying him to this compart- 
ment, where he assures me I 
will be welcome. If my pres- 
ence here does not incon- 
venience you.... Ah! You 
are very kind. Of course I 
shall be charmed. My name 
is—Petroff, and my destination, 
God willing, is Piotrkow in 
Poland. Are you familiar with 
that country by any chance ? ” 

“TI fear I know practically 
nothing about it,” I answered. 
** Except—it has produced a 
man and an artist whom I 


greatly admire. I mean 
Joseph Conrad.” 
“Ah! I, too,” cried Mr 


Petroff, and he smiled at me 
and held out the book he was 
carrying. Its title was ‘ The 
Shadow Line.’ 

* An artist indeed!” con- 
tinued Mr Petroff. ‘It is he 
who said that the writer’s aim 
should be ‘to arrest, for the 
space of a breath, the hands 
busy about the work of the 
earth, and compel men en- 
tranced by the sight of distant 
goals to glance for a moment 
at the surrounding vision; to 
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make them pause—for a look, 
for a sigh, for a smile.’ You 
remember? The nobility of 
his thought, the beauty of its 
expression! And he actually 
accomplished the task he set 
himself! Observe! A little 
while ago I sat in that passage 
shivering in a draught, with 
men stumbling over my legs 
and cursing me. I was not 
happy in that environment. 
And the thought that I might 
have to sustain such conditions 
for as long as eighteen days 
was almost more than I could 
bear. Eighteen days! The 


only thing to do, I decided, 
was to try to kill time—to kill 
as many hours of all those 
days as I could. I opened this 
book—and in a little while 
the miracle had been achieved. 
Time was dead, and even space 


annihilated. My body re- 
mained an impediment to all 
the draughts and traffic of 
that corridor, but I, my friend, 
I had been translated. I was 
standing on the deck of a ship, 
anchored in an Eastern har- 
bour, with the sun beating 
down on my back. And when 
your friend touched my 
shoulder I returned to all this 
so abruptly, I wondered for 
an instant why he did not 
exclaim at the warmth of the 
sunshine upon his hand. Yes. 
There is a magic in Conrad’s 
work, and I am indeed charmed 
at the accident which has 
thrown me into the company of 
another who can share my 
admiration for that great artist. 
Eighteen days? Pouf! We 
will make them fly !” 
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I was making a, I hope, 
suitable reply to the flatter- 
ing remarks of this gifted 
and polished conversationalist, 
when Van Breeden burst in 
again carrying a roll of blankets 
and followed by a sandy little 
man in a blue-and-black checked 
Mackinaw jacket. On the small 
man’s head was the sort of hat 
I had previously seen only in 
the ‘movies.’ It was a des- 
perado’s hat, a Wild West 
desperado’s hat, all crown and 
brim. Beneath it two mild grey 
eyes with a glint in them, set 
wide in a pink and chubby 
face, peered out, and the deep 
bass drawl which issued from 
the little man’s cherubic lips 
was a8 surprising as the words 
he uttered. 

“Blame him,” said he. 
“T’d made myself a perfectly 
good nest in the mail car. 
The guys in there seemed kind 
of hostile, but I got ’°em tamed 
and was bedded down on the 
bags when he blows in, asks 
me to join him in an empty 
car, grabs my blankets and 
vamooses. So I just naturally 
follows. This car ain’t exactly 
what I’d call empty, but it 
certainly is the vacantest spot 
in the whole blame train. I 
guess I stop—if you say so.” 

I said so, and Mr Petroff 
smiled a welcome to our neW 
friend, who sat himself down 
and remarked that he came 
from Calgary and answered to 
the name of Sandy. 

Said. Van Breeden: “So. 
Now we are completed. All 
in this train are barbarians, 
except we four persons. It is 
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therefore necessary to arrange 
for our safety, and for our com- 
fort, too. I have smoothed 
the train officials and I will 
continue to smooth them as 
necessity requires. In Russia 
money talks; in Siberia it 
roars. Leave it to me. Let 
us now pile our baggage against 
the passage windows, thus con- 
cealing ourselves and creating 
the false conception that al- 
ready it is too full up inside. 
So. Now I sit down and smoke 
a cigar. We will all smoke a 
cigar, if you please. These 
are good cigars. I know what 
I am talking. Their appear- 
ance is bad, because of the 
wrappers, which are of un- 
selected leaf. These yellow 


spots upon them appear where 
the dew falls on the growing 


plant. Then the sun shines 
and turns all the dewdrops 
into little burning-glasses and 
these yellow spots are branded 
on the leaf. Then nobody will 
buy them, they look so bad. 
This cigar in my hand he can- 
not be sold because of his spots. 
You cannot sell him, not at 
any price. Aha! Neither can 
he be bought—not at any 
price! He grows in Sumatra, 
on a little, little piece of soil 
no bigger than a garden. And 
that little piece of soil was 
made by God for only one 
Special purpose. To grow 
tobacco! My friend who 
owns that land, of course he 
does not sell the leaf which 
comes from it. But, sometimes, 
he gives to his good friends. 
And I am fortunate. He is 


my good friend for many years. 
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And you are my new good 
friends. So I give you.” 

I pierced and lit my cigar 
with care, and the first puff 
told me Van Breeden spoke 
true. That cigar was a gift 
from the gods—grown, cured, 
fashioned and matured in 
Heaven. 

“Guess I'll never smoke 
again—after this,’ said Sandy. 
And Mr Petroff, sighing bliss- 
fully, remarked: “It would 
be blasphemy.” 

“Tf I show these cigars in 
a shop window and price them 
each only one cent, still no- 
body will buy,” said Van 
Breeden. ‘‘ What you think 
of that? ” 

“We moderns,” remarked 
Mr Petroff, ‘‘ believe ourselves 
to be very wise. We are 
clever, perhaps, but not wise. 
We know a great deal; but 
we do not know a great deal 
of what we know is false. 
We say beauty is skin deep, 
and habitually judge things 
by their externals; women, 
for example—or cigars.”’ 

*“ Or men,” said Sandy. 

* Just so,” continued Van 
Breeden. ‘Good looks is all 
that counts with the silly 
peoples. Bah! Now J make 
them pay for that  fool- 
ish opinion. I manufacture 
cigars. That is my business. 
Not too good cigars, you under- 
stand ; I use only cheap grade 
fillers. But my cigars I wrap 
in the prettiest leaf I can find 
in the whole world. That is 
my specialitie. I go each year 
to Cuba, to Manilla, to Sumatra, 
and there I select myself my 

) 
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wrappers. All superfine, silky 
leaf of finest colour and un- 
veined—all such I can find I 
buy. I find only a little. In 
all the world only a little every 
year. And it cost me very 
dear. But, wrapped upon my 
third grade fillers, it sells my 
cigars for me at—what you 
think, gentlemen? At 70 to 
90 per cent profit! It is so.” 

“Sounds like perfectly good 
business, I'll say,” said Sandy. 
“ As good as mine, just about. 
I’ve been running a bunch of 
diamond-drills for the last 
three months. In North Saga- 
lien. The Russkies they think 
they’ve got oil there. Maybe 
they have, but they certainly 
ain’t got no cash. My contract 
calls for five hundred a month. 
Dollars, not roubles. But I 
didn’t even touch roubles. So 
I cut the diamonds out of the 
drill heads and reset ’em with 
perfectly good quartz. Those 
guys, they'll never know the 
difference. And now I’m bound 
for Moscow to collect my back 
pay. And expenses. I reckon 
Till get ’em, too. But I ain’t 
worrying. The diamonds are 
in the mail, bound for San 
Francisco, and I reckon I’m 
about 8000 odd dollars ahead 
of the game to date.” 

“They make a mistake when 
they try to cheat you, I think,” 
said Van Breeden. ‘“ Yes. 
Never cheat Canadians or 
Australians, I make that a 
good rule for my iife. I have 
seen things. Aha! What I 
have seen in my life! But now 
we must come to most import- 
ant matter. What do we eat ? 
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Just now I explore the res- 
taurant car and I despair. For 
it is full up. The people in 
there they sit on all the seats, 
they sleep on all the tables. 
They have no other place. 
So I despair. But I go to 
see the chef. And what you 
think, my friends? I find he 
is a chef! He cook in the war 
for an admiral, and he deplores 
his present situation, I assure 
you. I condole with him and 
make the reflection that I am 
a large man who must eat 
much quantity, who prefer good 
quality and who can pay for 
both. As also my three good 
friends, too. And the chef he 
well understands. He deplores 
his larder which contains, he 
states, nothing but the gross 
food of the country, the local 
produce, you understand. So 
I look inside his larder and 
regard those local products. 
And I see we shall not starve, 
my friends. Nor shall we 
merely eat. We shall dine! 
In short, I order for us Bortsch, 
salmon and ptarmigans, and 
what things else the chef can 
conjure besides. He serves it 
to us here at nine o’clock. 
In two hours. Meanwhile I 
famish. But in my basket I 
have what will assist us to 
survive.” 

He had. A 10-lb. keg, no 
less, of red caviare. I pro- 
duced, to applause, my sack 
of biscuits ; Sandy materialised 
a bottle of vodka from his 
blanket roll; while Mr Petroff 
drifted off, and presently came 
back again with, of all things, 
a lemon. 
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“‘ My inability,” said he, “‘ to 
add my quota to the feast 
embarrassed me; but fortu- 
nately I found this. To have 
ruined @ dish of salmon 
caviare for want of this essen- 
tial ingredient would have 
been too tragic.” 

“Tt is not necessary for you 
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to embarrass yourself,” said 
Van Breeden. “You have 
put, my friend, the finishing 
touch, which is always the 
hardest — and makes all the 
difference.” 

And Sandy remarked, 
* Brother, you said a mouthful 
there.” 


I. 


Any journey by any train 
can be extremely boring, but 
to sit for three weeks in a 
railway carriage, jolting at 
twenty miles an hour over a 
badly neglected track across 
a featureless endless plain, can 
be a most entertaining experi- 
ence. All depends upon what 
the gods send you in the shape 
of travelling companions. And 


I have tried to outline for you 


the shape of mine. The com- 
pany of those three men would, 
I think, render even a sojourn 
in Hades passing pleasant. So 
that, instead of being glad, 
I was saddened when my jour- 
ney drew towards its end. I 
knew I would sorely miss my 
jovial Hollander with his in- 
exhaustible vitality, his cos- 
mopolitan mind, his universal 
wisdom and his simple, kindly 
heart. And Sandy; the small 
man with the big voice, who 
spoke little but said much, 
the cherub with the audacious 
hat, the Cupid with an auto- 
matic Colt, the man, God bless 
him, who shot holes in the 
pheumatic brake- pipe and 
stopped our train when it 
pulled out of a station in the 


wilderness, leaving me, frantic, 
behind. And I grieved because 
I knew that soon I should never 
see nor hear Mr Petroff any 
more. One does not often 
meet a cultured Russian gentle- 
man of his calibre in these 
deleterious days. Most of them 
have been starved to death or 
had their throats cut by jealous 
proletarians, so that I realised 
I was fortunate to consort so 
intimately with this perfect 
specimen of a species almost 
extinct. 

It is not too much to say 
that Mr Petroff, by his in- 
stinctive tact, his delightful 
manners, his charming con- 
versation and his _ essential 
kindliness, had endeared him- 
self to all of us. And he had 
done more. He had flattered 
us. He had put his life in 
our hands and taken it for 
granted it was safe there; 
that we would not under any 
circumstances throw it away. 
His attitude towards this 
matter was typical of him. 
We were his friends, and, there- 
fore, were to be implicitly 
trusted. The manner in which 
he entrusted us with the con- 
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trol of his destiny was typical 
of him, too. We had been 
talking, I remember, about cour- 
age. We had observed a large 
and wolf-like dog emerging at 
speed and in abject terror from 
the door of a hut beside the 
line, while in pursuit raged a 
small and furious cat. ‘“‘ The 
yellow cur,” I _ exclaimed. 
“Why, he’s big enough to eat 
her.” 

“Don’t you think it,” said 
Sandy. ‘‘ He knows she means 
business. I guess she’s got 
kittens in there. Gee! He 
certainly is making some hole 
in the atmosphere.” 

“He merely behaves true to 
his nature,” said Van Breeden. 
“He fears to be hurt. That 
is the nature of all animals, 
including man. To fear is 
natural; to have bravery is 
unnatural, except a8 a re- 
action induced by too great 
hunger, hate or fear. To be 
brave under other stimuli than 
these is to achieve a high 
artificial condition. And it is 
a condition achieved only by 
man—and by few men very 
few times.” 

I ventured to disagree. I 
said I had myself witnessed a 
series of acts of great courage 
perpetrated by an individual 
who admitted that his sole 
motive in risking his life was 
to attain an increase in his 
pay, through a promotion in 
rank which he hoped to secure 
by thus gaudily decorating his 
professional reputation. 

*‘ Sounds like a liar to me,” 
remarked Sandy. “I guess 
he was plumb sick of his life, 
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or scared of something he knew 
was coming to him. Guts is a 
queer thing, though. You can’t 
tell. I watched one man once 
stick up a train. He held us 
up and cleaned us out, and 
we weren’t exactly a bunch 
of greenhorns either. But, 
you see, we knew he meant 
business. He must have had 
sand to tackle that job. But 
when he staged his getaway 
he got rattled. The train was 
on an up-grade then; just 
what he’d planned for. She 
weren’t doing mor’n ten miles 
an hour and it was an easy 
jump. But that guy wouldn’t 
jump. He was scared to!” 

I had to ask what happened 
then, because Sandy seemed to 
think that was the end of the 
story. ‘‘Oh,” said he. ‘“‘ He 
made a perfectly good jump 
in the end. The train was on a 
bridge over a ravine when we 
pushed him.”’ 

** Ach, so?” exclaimed Van 
Breeden. ‘“‘ You made him a 
cruelend. For him, you under- 
stand, for I think he could 
not jump because of the fear 
of high places. I myself have 
that same fear. I cannot 
jump down, even from a chair. 
I cannot, you understand. 
It is a fear so natural in me 
that when I stand upon a high 
place my will is not able to 
produce in myself the necessary 
artificial condition of bravery.” 

“Let me sympathise with 
you,” said Mr Petroff. “For 
I, too, suffer from a peculiar 
state of fear which I have 
found to be quite unconquer- 
able. And let me say that, 
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during the late war, I acquired 
an enviable reputation for my 
behaviour under fire.’’ Here 
Mr Petroff smiled at us, and 
with one gesture of his hand 
brushed from our minds any 
thought that he might be 
boasting. ‘“‘ Yes, my friends,” 
he continued, “ I was accounted 
@ very brave man. I resol- 
utely refused to take cover in 
any dug-out, however intense 
the bombardments under 
which we suffered might be. 
I remained above ground 
always and took my chance 
with the shells, and as a result 
I gained a name as a man 
of remarkable fortitude and 
courage. Whereas the truth 


is—I suffer from claustrophobia 
and am filled with unreasoning 
terror whenever I find myself 
in any small, confined space. I 


therefore infinitely preferred 
the prospect of being killed, 
once, in the open, to the cer- 
tainty of that abject and un- 
speakable terror which awaited 
me inside a dug-out, where I 
knew only too well I was 
doomed to die ten thousand 
deaths which, though imagi- 
nary, were none the less dread- 
ful to me. So much for my 
distinguished reputation ! ” 

Mr Petroff smiled at us, and 
then continued in a more 
earnest tone. ‘“‘I should like 
you to believe, my friends, 
that it was distasteful to me 
to have to bear a reputation 
I did not deserve. But I had 
to bear it, for it was not my 
personal feeling that mattered 
just then; what did matter 
was that the post I filled at 
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the time should be maintained 
with all the prestige possible. 
It was a matter of policy and 
morale, for the fate of a 
number of men depended, in 
those days, on whether they 
held a favourable or unfavour- 
able opinion of my intelligence 
and courage. Having heard 
so much, you will, I think, 
understand why I _ have 
listened with interest to what 
you have said concerning 
human courage. For my 
interest is professional. It was 
once an important part of my 
duties to foster courage in 
others and to sustain it as 
best I could. You spoke of 
courage as being largely an 
artificial growth, so perhaps it 
will interest you to hear that 
once I had an opportunity of 
observing an experiment where- 
by that abstract quality was 
engendered by a purely chemi- 
cal process. I say a chemical 
process, because I was in- 
formed that the drug admini- 
stered to the men upon whom 
the experiment was made was 
of a chemical nature. Those 
were good men, but they were 
not good soldiers, because their 
training had been hurried and 
inadequate, and they had had 
the misfortune to be led by 
men of insufficient experience 
—and insufficient imagination, 
too, I fear. In their last action 
they had been thrown against 
an enemy who was known to 
be ready and waiting for their 
attack; but they were ex- 
pected to prevail, because of 
the weight of their numbers. 
I think, even now, they might 
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have succeeded if their feet 
had not first been wetted and 
then half-frozen, and _ their 
stomachs left quite empty for 
over twelve hours. These two 
vital facts were not considered 
to be of importance by their 
leaders, and the attack accord- 
ingly and inevitably failed. In 
fact it would be hardly true 
to state that that attack 
was ever launched. A half- 
starved man, who is chilled to 
his marrow, may, perhaps, be 
willing to face death, but he is 
quite incapable of making any 
great effort. And a great 
effort is needed to climb up 
out of a trench and run across 
some hundred yards of mud, 
through a tangle of barbed 
wire and a barrage of shell and 
machine-gun fire. When the 
order to advance was given the 
bulk of the men in question did 
not so much as stir. They 
were withdrawn from the line 
in disgrace; and I remember 
now, with remorse, how those 
unfortunate men were publicly 
stigmatised by me as cowards— 
by me, my friends, who, at 
that time, had never known 
what it was to be starved and 
frozen! I say at that time, 
because I know better now.” 

Mr Petroff sighed and sud- 
denly sat upright, bracing his 
shoulders as though to support 
a burden he carried there. 
And when he spoke again it 
seemed to me that he resumed 
a story which he regretted 
having begun. 

** Well, those were the men,” 
he continued, “upon whom 
the experiment I mentioned 
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was tried. The man who made 
the experiment was a Pro- 
fessor whose eloquence had 
been forced upon everyone in 
the neighbourhood of head- 
quarters for some time. You 
will understand that we were 
continually being pestered by 
cranks and strange people, 
with loud tongues in their 
heads and glittering schemes 
and inventions in _ their 
pockets, whereby, they all 
assured us, the war could be 
won with no trouble and in 
no time. They were all mad, 
of course, and we did not pay 
them much attention; but 
this man, this Professor, carried, 
in addition to his scheme, 
some credentials from the 
very highest source. He had 
to thank his impressive creden- 
tials for securing him a hearing, 
and he had to thank his luck 
that he got his hearing at the 
precise moment a reliable unit 
of storm troops was most 
urgently needed and could not 
be found. The position hap- 
pened to be such that an early 
attack on a troublesome salient 
promised most valuable re- 
sults. For the attack to be 
successful it would have to 
be delivered with determina- 
tion. Given a Division of good 
storm troops, an attack could 
hardly fail at that particular 
moment; but it so happened 
that the only Division available 
was that Division which had 
so recently refused to make an 
attack at all. And here was 
the Professor asserting loudly 
with the most complete 
assurance that one grain of his 
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monstrous nostrum adminis- 
tered with alcohol was sufficient 
to transform the most arrant 
coward into a ravening maniac 
athirst for blood. 

“A quarter of a grain dis- 
solved in a glass of vodka and 
given to a Corporal of the 
guard most certainly caused 
that individual to conduct him- 
self in a very unusual manner. 
Fortunately the precaution had 
been taken of disarming the 
man before he was given his 
drink, otherwise I am sure we 
should have been obliged to 
shoot him to preserve our own 
lives. For the drug, in addi- 
tion to making him fighting 
drunk, gave him the strength 
of ten. I am not exaggerating, 
for it actually required no less 
than a dozen to prevent that 
poor, berserk creature from 
flying at our throats with his 
bare hands and teeth. He was 
bound to a waggon-wheel for 
several hours until his savage 
frenzy evaporated. 

“The Professor was proud of 
his handiwork. He begged us, 
a8 we watched the glaring eyes 
and gnashing teeth of that 
unfortunate Corporal, to en- 
visage the predicament of the 
enemy if attacked by a whole 
Division in that same ferocious 
and blood-thirsty state. And 
why stop at a mere Division ? 
Why not embolden with his 
drug an Army Corps? Or the 
whole Group of Armies—and 
thus ensure the annihilation 
of our enemy in one stupendous 
and invincible assault? I 
remember some members of 
the Staff were considerably in- 
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trigued. Prudent councils pre- 
vailed, however, and it was 
decided to observe the results 
of a raid conducted by one 
company of artificially induced 
heroes, before proceeding to 
more spectacular experiments. 
The Company was accordingly 
given its orders, together with 
a ration of the Professor’s 
iniquitous drug. The orders 
were, designedly, simple. The 
Company was to attack from 
its own front line, to inflict 
aS Many casualities as possible 
upon the enemy and then to 
return whence it came. 

“The outcome might have 
been foreseen. Maddened men, 
filled with an inordinate blood- 
lust, do not concern them- 
selves with orders—they obey 
only their instinct. And for 
the moment the one instinct 
of those men was to kill the 
nearest living creature on which 
they could lay their hands. 
They laid their hands very 
heavily upon the Professor, on 
the observing Staff officers, on 
the Companies on_ either 
flank and on the troops in the 
support lines in their rear. 
No doubt they would have 
done more, but by then they 
had created a panic among the 
troops in their vicinity, and 
all had fled. And by the time 
those madmen had fought and 
killed each other they had 
effectually disorganised the 
defences of that whole sector 
of the line. Had the enemy 
seized the advantage presented 
to him a serious situation would 
have arisen. In any case, there 
was the devil to pay. I 
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was ultimately responsible for 
everything—including the Pro- 
fessor’s death, and, as I think 
I have said, the Professor had 
friends in high places ; friends, 
too, who took pains to make it 
abundantly clear that they 
considered the Professor to be 
of considerably more import- 
ance than any mere Corps 
Commander.” 

“Good Gad!” I cried. 
“Then you were in command 
of an Army Corps! Are you a 
Russian General ? ”’ 

‘I was. Once upon a time,” 
answered Mr Petroff. “ Since 
then, however, I have had to 
take pains to prevent that 
fact being discovered. My 
compatriots have a prejudice 
against any man who hap- 
pened to hold a position of 
authority over them in pre- 
revolution days. To find out 
the truth of what I say you have 
merely to put your head into 
the corridor and proclaim your 
discovery of me. Such an 
announcement, made only so 
long as two years ago, would 
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have resulted, I assure you, 
in my being torn to pieces in 
front of your eyes. If you 
betray me to-day, however, 
you will see nothing more 
interesting than my arrest at 
the next station. I should not, 
I think, be shot until after an 
examination and perhaps the 
formality of a trial. But I 
should be shot, because it is 
taken for granted that, having 
once worked hard for my coun- 
try, I must now be working 
hard against her. But this 
will not do. Isee I have thrown 
a shadow on this company. 
I am a veritable wet blanket 
here. A man with a grievance 
can be a most unmitigated 
nuisance, but I promise I shall 
not offend any more. Forget 
what I have said—for many 
good reasons. And now I 
will tell you how once I 
made a very pleasant journey 
from Ilchi to Bash Kurla on 
the back of a grey mule of 
such extraordinary intelligence 
that it almost amounted to 
genius.” 


Ii. 


Mr Petroff remained in the 
carriage when the rest of us 
got out at the wayside station 
to stretch our legs. That 
station was the last one at 
which our train stopped before 
reaching the terminus at Mos- 
cow, and I remember Van 
Breeden saying, “ Only three 
days late. Not too very bad. 
Within two hours now we 
arrive in Moscow. The first 


thing that I do then is to get 
for us four hot baths. The 
second thing I do is to get for 
me a ticket on the Nord 
Express for Amsterdam. Both 
these things will prove hard; 
but I shall accomplish them. 
The third thing I do is more 
difficult ; to say adieu to you, 
my friends, and to our dear, 
good Petroff.”’ 

We climbed aboard as the 
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train moved off and made our 
way back to our carriage along 
the corridor. Sandy, who was 
leading, paused at the door of 
our compartment, and I saw 
a large and ugly individual 
sitting in Sandy’s seat. 

Said Sandy: “Stranger, I 
hate to disturb you; but 
you've jumped my claim. I 
kind of feel I’ve got an option 
on that corner. Sort of squat- 
ter’s right. Anyway, I’ve been 
sitting there for three weeks 
and it feels like home to me. 
In other words, Mister, you’ve 
got my seat.” 

The stranger did not move. 
He was a very awkward-look- 
ing customer and twice Sandy’s 
weight; but I had already 
had one glimpse of Sandy’s 
speed and efficiency in action, 
so I said, “Go easy. Perhaps 
he doesn’t understand English.” 

“We'll see,” said Sandy. 
“Personally, now I’ve had a 
look at him, I’ll say I’m not 
anxious to sit in any place where 
he’s sat. He looks lousy. An’ 
he smells. Lain’tfussy. I ain’t 
washed since Vladivostock, 
but this guy’s never been 
cleaned since he was pupped. 
And I don’t like his face. A 
man with a face like that would 
murder his mother—for fun. 
I reckon I’ll remove him.” 

“Do nothing, I beg you,” 
said Mr Petroff. He sat in his 
corner, very still and white, 
and there was something in his 
Voice that told us all was not 
well. Then he laughed aloud ; 
but his laugh sounded forced 
tome. “Sit down,” he cried. 
“Come in. All of you. Come 
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in and sit down—and pretend, 
I pray you, not to notice— 
anything wrong. It is evident 
that that man. ... Do not 
look at him. Keep your eyes 
from him. Pretend we are 
not speaking of him. It is 
evident he does not understand 
any English. Sandy has 
proved that. It is providential. 
Do not look so serious, all of 
you. You must smile. You 
must pretend we are having 
merely a friendly conversation. 
You must act. Do your best 
to deceive that man—by your 
faces and the tone of your 
voices. Do not let him see we 
are speaking seriously, or talk- 
ing of him. Because.... Now 
smile, if you please. Because 
my life depends upon it! Now 
I have made a joke. Laugh, 
my friends. Laugh—for my 
life. For it is not a joke. I 
have been recognised—at the 
last station. I am sure of it. 
And this man has been set to 
watch me until we arrive at 
Moscow, when he will point me 
out to—to his friends; to 
others like him, you under- 
stand. And then I shall be 
—taken away. 

“Look! Look out of the 
window. How the sun shines 
on that tall birch tree. Dis- 
simulate, my friends. Try not 
to look so serious. You must 
pretend better than that. We 
must not make him suspicious. 
It is my one chance. We must 
not let him know that we know. 
Then, I think, he will not ar- 
rest me until we arrive. His 
business is to identify me, to 
point me out to the pol——-_ I 
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must be careful of my words. 
To point me out to his friends 
who will be waiting for him and 
for me. My only hope is to 
escape from his sight be- 
fore then. You understand ? 
Therefore, before all things, he 
must not be made suspicious.” 

“How are you certain of this 
thing?” said Van Breeden. 
**T look out of window. I dis- 
course of the view, the prospect. 
It depresses me. I do not ad- 
mire it. Are you sure you make 
no mistake? Tell to us every- 
thing. The more we know, the 
better we help you. Make it 
all clear so that we may see. 
But have care. I like not this 
man’s eyes. He looks a fool— 
but is he one? He may a little 
understand our talk.” 

“Then let him understand 
this,” said Sandy, sitting him- 


self down alongside the man. 
‘Let him quite understand if 
he’s not very good and very 
quiet and very, very careful, 
that I’ve got something in my 
hip-pocket to keep him quiet 
—for good.” 


“No,” said Mr Petroff. 
“No. Not that. That would 
be to let you save me by put- 
ting your own neck in the rope. 
I will not think of it. You 
must not think of it. And it 
is clear that great ox does not 
understand one word we say. 
No man could look so stolid and 
unconcerned if he understood 
death was as close to him—as 
you are. Take your hand from 
your pocket, my friend, for I 
refuse to be saved like that.” 

** Look !”’ said Van Breeden. 
“Look how the train hurries 
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now. It seems it goes faster 
than ever since we got in it. 
We have only a little time; 
one hour and one half more 
only. Tell us quickly all that 
has occurred.” 

** At the last station,” said 
Mr Petroff, “I became aware 
of a man gazing at me through 
the window. I recognised him 
instantly. He is a highly 
placed official in—#in that 
Government organisation which 
watches for such men as me. 
Watches for us, and stamps us 
out when it finds us. I cannot 
speak more plainly here. If 
I mention the name of that 
organisation, our friend here, 
who is, I am sure, a lowly 
member of it, would at once 
prick up his ears. It is spelt 
with a P and ends with CE, 
and the man I discovered gaz- 
ing at me with unmistakable 
recognition in his eyes is a 
notorious member of the secret 
branch of this sinister service. 
I saw at once that he recog- 
nised me; but it is obvious he 
did not observe that I recog- 
nised him, or he would not have 
done what he did. He hurried 
away and returned with two 
other men, and this fellow in 
the carriage was one of them. 
I feigned to be quite unaware 
of them and very much at my 
ease. I stood up, leant out of 
the window and bought a news- 
paper from a woman on the 
platform. I saw the first man 
speaking earnestly to this 
fellow here, and then he slipped 
away and entered a telephone 
booth. This man tried to open 
the door out of which I was 
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leaning, and when he found it 
was locked he went round by 
the corridor and came in here 
and sat down. I caught him 
leering at the third man, who 
remained standing on the plat- 
form, and the third man winked 
back at him. It was all as 
clear to me as daylight. The 
first man was telephoning to 
Moscow to arrange for my ar- 
rest upon the train’s arrival. 
And the purpose of our friend 
here is to see that I do arrive 
—and am duly arrested. If I 
cannot elude him, it is the end. 
And I do not know what to do.” 
“Easy meat,” Sandy said. 
“We don’t need this big gink. 
Unlock the door, Van, and 
we'll dump him out on the 
track. Leave it to me. IT’ 
try hard not to hurt him, if 
that’s how our friend feels 
about it. If he falls on his 
head he should be all right, 
and if he breaks his dirty 
neck it'll teach him not to 
come horning in on white men. 
Then you shave off your whis- 
kers, change clothes with us 
and beat it as soon as the train 
pulls in at the station. Unlock 
the door now and stand clear 
while I operate on the swine.”’ 
“No,” said Mr Petroff. “I 
will not permit it. I will not 
involve my friends. You 
prove yourself the kind of friend 
I would choose to have stand- 
ing with me at any time of 
trouble. And I thank you. I 
am fortunate in my friends. 
But I refuse to let them in- 
criminate themselves for my 
sake. One man’s life is enough 
to waste on this business, and 
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if it must be so, then let it be 
mine.” 

I got a grip on Sandy’s arm 
then, because I saw he was not 
impressed by Mr Petroff’s 
noble resolve. I said: ‘“ Don’t 
do it, Sandy. It will do more 
harm than good, don’t you see ? 
If we throw the man out we’re 
certain to be seen—by those 
people in the corridor and from 
the train windows. And he’ll 
sing out; make the deuce of 
an uproar. And there we'll be, 
in @ much worse mess than 
we're in now.” 

“ Yow ’re right,” said Sandy. 
““T reckon we'll have to think 
of something else. An’ we'll 
have to think quick.” 

“Look not 80 severe, so 
tight,” said Van Breeden. 
“Dissimulate your faces. 
Smile, if you please. Look good 
and kind, because it is neces- 
sary to make this filthy pig 
love us. Yes. As a brother. 
For I have a plan. Trust it to 
me. Follow me well in all what 
I do. We will make merry. 
We will now eat and drink. 
Bring forth your biscuits, and 
the butter. And here is all 
that remains of my tub of 
caviare. It is not so fresh any 
more. I think soon it becomes 
bad. But we must eat. We 
must, you understand. Each 
of us. Also must he. Aha! 
Observe his beast’s eyes at the 
sight of rare food. I think we 
will have not much trouble. 
He rejoices in this sight. Yes. 
Four biscuits I spread so, very 
thin. But this one I heap 
thickly with the caviare, the 
food of princes. This one is 
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for him—for you, my friend. 
Please take it. Join us in our 
feast. We shall be pleased. 
So! That is all right. That is 
good? Yes? You like it, I 
hope? Aha! Now we must 
also drink. Vodka. A votre 
santé. You understand? Ah, 
I observe you do. We under- 
stand each other, you and I. 
I see that clearly. But it is 
‘not good for you also to see 
clearly. No. For I love you. 
Oh, so much! And therefore 
for your health’s benefit I give 
you medicine. In your vodka. 
I give you it, just a little little. 
For your stomach’s good sake. 
But you must not see this 
what I do for you. Therefore, 
my good Sandy, engage the 
animal’s attention from me, I 
pray you, for one moment 
while I get out my medicine 
and prepare a potion—a love 
potion, for this inconceivable 
beast.” 

“My God!” I cried, for I 
was shocked and frightened. 
“You're not going to poison 
the man ? ” 

“Have care!” replied Van 
Breeden. ‘‘ Before all things 
maintain his mind at rest. And 
trust tome. Everything. For, 
yes, I will certainly poison him. 
But he will not die, you under- 
stand. He will, nevertheless, 
be very sick. Presently. In 
good time. ‘Trust it to me. 
I make not mistakes. Nor am 
I murderer. Ah, here is the 
bottle. It is, you understand, 
my medicine. Mine. For the 
deranged stomach I drink it. 
It is very good. For the over- 
charged insides, which I suffer 
from many times, it is most 
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efficacious. I drink four drops 
in wine, and within ten minutes 
I am always invariably re- 
lieved. It makes me to vomit, 
you understand. And now, I 
think, four drops—five, six, 
seven, eight. So. Eight drops 
in the vodka of our so charm- 
ing friend. Aha! My charmer, 
drink, I beg, a glass of vodka 
to my beautiful eyes. Take 
it! So. Drink it! So. To 
your good health, again. May 
you live a thousand years— 
in torment.” 

“What is this you do, Van 
Breeden?” said Mr Petroff. 
“I tell you again, I will 
ee 

“You will trust me,” inter- 
rupted Van Breeden. ‘“ Trust 
me, in totality, you wunder- 
stand. Then all will go well. 
All, I say. Everything. For 
you and for us, too, all will be 
well. You shall escape, my 
friend, and in such manner 
that we will by no means be 
implicated. My plan it is good. 
Very good. But you must 
trust to me, and do at the 
instant everything I tell. But 
we must be quick. We have 
too little time. Now my pains 
they must appear to begin. I 
clutch at my stomach. I roll 
my eyes. I groan. Oh, oh! 
If I could also my face make 
pale it would be very good. 
But that, alas, I cannot. But 
I can twist myself and cry 
aloud. O-ho-arr! You under- 
stand I feel much sick because 
of the unfresh caviare I have 
eaten. Which we have all 
eaten. Soon you others, you 
too must make much signs of 
sickness. And he also. But 
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he, I assure you, will have no 
cause to make pretence. He 
will be—what you call—the 
genuine article. See his look! 
Already he becomes uneasy in- 
side. Soon his face will change 
to white, and thereafter, in a 
little while, there will be great 
upheavals. Soon I must lean 
out of this window and make 
pretentious sounds of much 
sickness. I will fill completely 
with my body all the window, 
you understand, so that there 
will remain no room there at 
all for this animal. Thus, 
when his time comes, he will 
be forced to hang his head from 
a window in the corridor. But 
not from the window opposite 
this compartment. That is 
important. It is vital that he 
must not see in here for just 
one little while. You must 


now, therefore, totally occupy 
that corridor window, making 


much noise there. You must 
make there a great noise of 
great sickness. That, too, is 
of importance. All the persons 
who hear you will look into the 
corridor to see what goes wrong. 
Which benefits my plan, for I 
do not wish anyone to poke 
his head from the windows on 
my side. And then, when this 
Swine shows that his moment 
of upheaval approaches, then 
to Sandy falls the grave duty 
to herd the pig into the corridor 
to lead him away, even but so 
far as to the next window, 
80 that he cannot see what I 
then do here. Do you perfectly 
understand ? Good, then. For 
then comes our moment. Then 
IT unlock the carriage door. 
And then you, my poor Pet- 
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roff, you must jump if you can. 
If you cannot—if the train 
runs too fast, you must in- 
stantly make your way on the 
footboard and take up a place 
upon the couplings between 
this car and the next. There 
you will be hidden for a little, 
and from there you must jump 
when next the train runs more 
slowly.” 

Here our victim startled 
us with a sudden deep groan. 
His vast chest heaved, a green- 
ish tinge appeared upon his 
cheeks and the look in his eyes 
was fixed and introspective. 
“ Action stations!” I ex- 
claimed, and moved to my 
post at the corridor window, for 
I feared a premature. 

“Jump to it,” said Sandy, 
“or maybe he'll get there first. 
The dope’s getting down to its 
work good, and he’s sure be- 
ginning to feel it. Leave him 
to me. J’U nurse him.” 

I leaned far out of my 
window and laboured heavily, 
with horrid gurglings and much 
outcry. I thought of all those 
anguished jettisonings I had 
witnessed aboard the cross- 
Channel boats, and I did my 
best to give an air of veri- 
similitude to my disgusting 
proceedings. I became aware 
of the windows on either side 
of me filling with astonished 
faces, and I checked a fit of 
laughter only by remembering 
in time I was working hard 
for a good man’s life. And then 
I was snatched from my window 
by an irresistible force. I was 
swept aside by the clammy 
hand of a large, strong man 
made desperate by internal 
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pressures of uncontrollable 
magnitude. Our humble agent 
of the Soviets was in sore dis- 
tress and in far greater need 
of that open window than me. 
That fact became instantly 
obvious. Followed volcanic 
eruptions ; cosmic upheavals, 
amazing in range and scope. 

“He got away from me,” 
said Sandy. “ But I guess it 
don’t matter. He’s too busy 
to turn round. Has Petroff 
vamoosed yet?” 

** All I can see,” I answered, 
“is Van Breeden’s back. He 
seems to be duplicating the 
antics of our friend here.” 

“Good,” said Sandy. ‘“‘Then 
Petroff’s jumped. Van’s busy 
putting up an alibi, and we’ll be 
wise to do likewise. Put a twist 
in yourself, brother, and let on 
you're most powerful sick.” 

It was not until the train 
reached the outskirts of Mos- 
cow that any of us began to 
revive. Our policeman was the 
first to pull himself together, 
and when he discovered his 
bird had flown he surprised me 
by proving he had not been 
emptied even yet of all emotion. 
Being Russian, he still had 
plenty of emotion left—and he 
squandered his surplusage upon 
us. Then he departed in a 
hurry, frantically to search the 
train. 

“When we arrive I think 
we are arrested,” said Van 
Breeden. “So it is necessary 
to make clear what we shall 
say. Listen. We tell almost 
the truth. It is best. Petroff 
we know not. He is not our 


friend before. He is but a 
fellow passenger, like us, since 
Vladivostock. Petroff, who is 
he? What do we know of 
him? We know nothing. He 
is a good fellow we meet in 
this train, that is all. Then at 
the last station there also joins 
us in our compartment this 
other man. Very well. He is 
welcome. We are all good 
fellows, you understand. We 
eat. We drink together, all 
of us. By misfortune our fish, 
our caviare, it must be bad. 
We are sick. All of us. All. 
And then this—this outrage! 
We are arrested! Why? For 
what? Because this man, this 
—what is his name ?—this Pet- 
roff he had gone away. Is it 
our business? Have we mur- 
dered this Petroff, and eaten 
him? What is it we have 
done? How are we guilty? 
And then, my friends, we de- 
mand instantly to communicate 
with our countries’ Ministers. 
The English Minister, the Cana- 
dian Minister, the Minister of 
the Netherlands. That shakes 
them, my ‘friends. Then they 
let us go. Trust it to me. I 
know.” 

Van Breeden did know. We 
were arrested—all three; and 
speedily released. And after 
that I left Russia as soon as I 
could. I felt the country did 
not suit my health, and I 
rejoiced when I got home. 
And when I told my friends of 
my long train journey, they 
said: “‘ Three weeks in a train ! 
How dreadful. How you must 
have been bored.” 
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FIFTY YEARS BETWEEN CRUISES. 


BY THE HON. SIR JOHN W. 


Just fifty years ago, in the 
spring of 1882, I went for my 
first cruise on board a man-of- 
war. (I am told that the 
expression ‘man-of-war’ is 
now obsolete, but let it stand.) 
The vessel in question was the 
Dido, a full-rigged corvette of 
about two thousand tons, and 
her armament was ten or a 
dozen sixty-eight pounder 


muzzle-loading guns, mounted 
on trucks of the pattern of 
Nelson’s day. She had a ram- 
bow, which gave her rather 
an impudent appearance ; and 
with her hull painted black 
above, dark pink above the 


water-line, her funnel yellow 
ochre, her upper works white 
and the whole crowned by 
shining spars, she presented a 
very beautiful object on the 
deep blue of the tropic sea. 
Furthermore, her captain, who 
later became an admiral of 
great reputation, was one of 
the smartest officers in the 
Service, and took care that 
his ship, however old-fashioned, 
should proclaim the fact. 

We were bound from Bar- 
bados to Trinidad, which was 
but a short voyage; and, since 
there was no hurry, the engine 
fires were left unlit and the 
passage was to be made under 
sail. What a business it was 
then to get even a small man- 
of-war under way! The 
capstan was manned, and the 
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men hove round to squeaky 
music made by a black fiddler. 
I remember that when the time 
came for trotting, he played 
the tune of the slow march 
used on parade by the Scots 
Guards, with distressing and 
discordant efforts at double- 
stopping. Then came _ the 
catting of the anchor; and 
meanwhile the hands were al- 
ready aloft, and there was 
angry hailing of main-top and 
fore-top, and much harrying 
of unfortunate midshipmen. 
And then came a very pretty 
little bit of seamanship. The 
captain made a stern-board— 
backed the ship under sail— 
from amid all the crowd of 
shipping in Carlisle Bay, a 
feat which, I imagine, not many 
surviving officers of the Royal 
Navy have ever witnessed. 
And so we sped away to lee- 
ward with all sail set before 
the trade-wind. So long as 
we were within a certain dis- 
tance—I forget whether one 
mile or three miles—of land, 
two seamen in the chains 
religiously hove the lead in 
accordance with the Queen’s 
Regulations, and from time to 
time solemnly proclaimed “ No 
bottom ”—as they very well 
might since the chart gave the 
depth at a thousand fathoms. 
The breeze fell light, and the 
captain joyfully set all studding 
sails. Towards nightfall the 
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breeze died away, and there 
arose a nasty tumble of sea in 
which the Dido, despite of all 
her cloud of canvas, tossed 
inert. There had been an 
earthquake (though we knew 
it not) along the whole chain 
of the Windward Islands. 
Presently the sky clouded 
over, the rain came down in 
sheets and the heat became 
intense. Sleep was impossible, 
and I listened half-hour after 
half-hour for the striking of 
the bells and for the mono- 
tonous cry of the look-outs, 
“‘ Starboard cat-head !”’ ‘‘ Port 
cat-head,” which followed im- 
mediately upon it. During the 
middle watch I went on deck. 
The rain had ceased, but the 
ship was still dripping. The 
officer of the watch was bare- 
footed and had his trousers 
rolled up to his knees. Seated 
near him and similarly attired 
were two or three heavy-eyed 
midshipmen, driven up, poor 
boys, from their stifling ham- 
mocks by the heat. The sails 
were just drawing, and the 
ship, under her vast spread of 
canvas, was moving noise- 
lessly, without so much as a 
rustle at her forefoot, at a 
speed of about three knots. 
The moon shining down 
through the ragged ropes of the 
clouds shed a ghostly light 
about her, and the absolute 
silence and stillness gave me 
an impression which I have 
never forgotten of the meaning 
of a phantom ship. At dawn 
the breeze freshened and we 
sailed into Port of Spain, 
dropping anchor in its muddy 
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waters withour further incident. 
The boatswain went ahead in 
a boat to square the yards as 
usual, and the Dido was 
speedily as clean as a new pin. 

This was only one of many 
trips about the islands in sloops 
and other descriptions of the 
Queen’s ships, but always under 
steam, with or without 
auxiliary sail, at a speed of 
from four to seven knots. Six 
years later I found myself 
aboard the flagship of just 
such another squadron on the 
Australian station. The said 
flagship was officially described, 
I think, as an armoured cruiser ; 
and she certainly had some 
armour, a8 also acertain number 
of eighteen-ton muzzle-loading 
guns. She was, of course, full- 
rigged, a8 were also the old- 
fashioned corvettes and sloops 
which bore her company. 
There was, however, one excep- 
tion, the Calliope, then the 
very latest thing in swift small 
cruisers. She was not much 
larger than the Dido, but built 
of steel, wooden-sheathed and 
copper-bottomed. She was, 
of course, full-rigged, but actu- 
ally carried new breech-loading 
guns, and was equipped with 
every modern improvement, 
except, strangely enough, steam 
steering gear. The squadron, 
six ships in all, sailed from 
Wellington, New Zealand, for 
Sydney ; and, of course, there 
was a8 usual a gale—happily 
a fair gale—in Cook’s Strait. 
Every ship was carrying all 
sail to eke out her steam- 
power, and we actually made 
nine knots. There was a big 
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sea running, and the Calliope, 
which had two six-inch guns 
mounted on sponsons forward, 
made very heavy weather of 
it. She buried her bows deeply, 
then hove them up and showed 
her ram and thirty feet of 
keel at every pitch. Before 
we were clear of Cook’s Strait 
she split her fore-topgallant 
sail; and it was beautiful to 
see the men rush aloft, unbend 
the damaged sail and bend and 
set a new one, all within the 
space of twenty minutes. But 
her captain was well known for 
efficiency and smartness. 

We passed into calmer 
weather, and the squadron upon 
most afternoons went through 
what were called ‘ evolutions.’ 
A signal, mysterious to the 
landsman, was hoisted. Its 


meaning was interpreted by a 


hoarse voice ordering ‘“ Down 
topgallant masts!” The men 
in every ship swarmed on to 
the shrouds like bees, and stood 
waiting. The signal was hauled 
down ; and like one man they 
raced aloft. There was to the 
landsman’s eye wild confusion, 
and then, in an incredibly short 
space of time, the great spars 
came swaying down to the 
deck. If I remember right 
the slowest ship in the squadron 
completed the evolution in less 
than four minutes. Then the 
dismantled spars were as swiftly 
replaced; and by these and 
the like exercises the blue- 
jackets were made into the 
fine animals that they were. 
On the return voyage we 
put into the Bay of Islands 
for target practice, and it was 
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pitiful to contrast the perform- 
ance of the Calliope’s breech- 
loading guns with that of the 
old muzzle-loaders. She could 
have sunk the whole squadron 
comfortably before even the 
heaviest of the old guns could 
have got within range of her, 
and with her turn of speed 
(according to the standard of 
the time) not one of them 
could have caught her. Pres- 
ently, however, she developed 
defects through erosion around 
all the rivets of her steel hull 
below the water-line. She thus 
became, as her captain put it 
to me, like a colander; and 
she was accordingly ordered 
home. 

Before she could start, inter- 
national complications arose 
in Samoa, and she was ordered 
to proceed thither with all 
haste. I have good reason to 
remember that trouble in 
Samoa. I had been Private 
Secretary to the Governor of 
New Zealand for two years, 
and upon his departure at the 
end of his term had consented 
to hold the same post under 
the Chief Justice of New Zea- 
land, who was to administer 
the Government for a month or 
two until the arrival of a new 
Governor from England. On 
the very day that my old chief 
sailed there arrived a cipher 
telegram of which I could make 
nothing, except that it con- 
tained instructions for the 
British Consul at Samoa. It 
was nothing unusual for such 
telegrams to be mutilated in 
transit, but I knew my cipher 
pretty well and had never yet 
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failed to correct mistakes. This 
message, however, no skill of 
mine could reduce to any mean- 
ing. I cabled in the Admini- 
strator’s name for the telegram 
to be repeated, but the second 
version, slightly altered from 
the first, was hardly more 
intelligible. There was no one 
whom I could call to my help, 
and the Chief Justice was so 
nervous an old gentleman that 
he would have been quite 
useless, and would only have 
fretted himself to death. The 
steamer was leaving for Samoa 
that afternoon, and there would 
not be another for several 
weeks, so the message must be 
sent on to the Consul at once. 
Another difficulty was that 
according to rule the decipher 
of such messages must not be 
sent on verbatim but must 
be paraphrased. Yet it was 
not easy to paraphrase an 
order which one did not under- 
stand. After much cudgelling 
of my brains I decided that 
the Foreign Office did not so 
much intend to give instruc- 
tions as to evade giving them. 
I framed my paraphrase accord- 
ingly, drafted a short letter 
for the Chief Justice’s signa- 
ture and anxiously awaited 
news from Samoa. If things 
went wrong, I was certainly 
the person to be hanged. 

Not many weeks later came 
the news that the trouble at 
Samoa had been literally blown 
to the four winds by a hurri- 
cane. Three German and as 
many American ships which 
lay at Apia had been stranded 
and lost. The Calliope alone 
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having a captain of skill and 
nerve, powerful engines, an 
excellent chief engineer and 
the best New Zealand coal, had 
steamed out of the harbour 
into the open sea and had 
saved herself. She presently 
returned to New Zealand, and 
the officers gave me a few de- 
tails. When she first slipped 
her cable, and her engines were 
driving her at their utmost 
speed, she remained for a time 
stationary. At last she made 
a plunge forward, burying her 
bow so deeply that those on 
board wondered if she would 
ever come up again. She 
recovered herself and passed 
safely through the narrow 
channel, still further straitened 
by the wreck of one of the 
American ships; but in order 
to steer her no fewer than 
sixty men were needed at the 
wheel and the relieving tackles. 
Being still a colander she 
shortly afterwards went home, 
and my next sight of her, 
many years later, was at anchor 
in Clovelly Roads of all places. 
She had been turned into a 
training ship for boys, and if 
those boys caught the infection 
of her first ship’s company 
they must have become fine 
seamen. 

The most absurd man-of- 
war that I ever encountered 
was @ gun-boat of about four 
hundred tons, called the 
Swinger, which was employed 
in surveying work among the 
Pacific Islands, with head- 
quarters at Sydney. She was 
a wretched little vessel with 
engines that would drive her 
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at four knots under favourable 
conditions, and sails that, with 
a gale behind them, would in- 
crease the four knots to six. 
Her job was a trying one, for 
her three or four officers were 
often thrown solely upon each 
other’s company for months 
together under a tropical sun, 
with only occasional glimpses 
of comfort and civilisation. 
The most unhappy men that 
I have ever seen have been 
naval officers thus pent up 
together in a small space, with 
no resources against boredom 
but to quarrel among them- 
selves. Yet the Swinger was 
a happy ship in virtue of the 
qualities of her commanding 
officer, who was known to all 
the service as Jock. He was 
an old lieutenant with no pros- 
pect of promotion, but his 
cheerfulness was unfailing. He 
did not take life too seriously ; 
he had a very keen sense of the 
ridiculous and a quick eye for 
the comical side of everything ; 
and he was in thorough sym- 
pathy with the lower deck, of 
whose sayings and doings he 
had an inexhaustible store of 
anecdote. In fact Jock was 
what is called a character, 
one of those officers whom 
Marryat might very well have 
portrayed in company with 
Mr Chucks the boatswain, 
Swinburne the gunner, and Mr 
Muddle the carpenter. I saw 
him more than once, and he 
kept us in roars of laughter 
with his stories, which, unfortu- 
nately, owing to the homely 
but forcible language of the 
lower deck, were all unprint- 
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able. I can only hope that 
some of them may at least 
survive orally. 

At last the Admiralty re- 
solved that the Swinger should 
be sold out of the service at 
Sydney, and Jock recognised 
that his naval career was at 
an end. The prices offered for 
her were not, however, such 
as to satisfy officials at home, 
and, instead of letting her go 
for what she would fetch, 
whether it were fifty pounds or 
five, they ordered Jock to 
bring her home. How such a 
vessel, which had very small 
stowage for coal and could 
neither steam nor sail, was to 
get home was a question which 
apparently they did not ask 
themselves. Jock, cheerful as 
always, made no difficulties, 
and in due course left Sydney 
for England by way of the 
Suez Canal, for the idea of 
rounding Cape Horn in such 
a ship was, of course, prepos- 
terous. He crept up the coast 
of Queensland, refilling his 
bunkers wherever he could ob- 
tain a scuttleful of fuel, but 
at length he had to quit the 
coast and face the open sea. 
It is said that he then stopped 
every passing steamer to beg 
for a few shovelsful of coal, but, 
however that may be, he con- 
trived somehow to carry on 
until he finally brought the 
Swinger into Malta after a 
voyage of one hundred and 
eighty days. All on board her 
had suffered frequently from 
short allowance of food and 
water, and the cost of the 
journey must have exceeded 
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the value of the Swinger ten 
times multiplied. However, to 
have brought her so far at all 
was a feat which did Jock 
credit. To the huge amuse- 
ment of the service, Jock was 
promoted to commander, and 
therewith retired into private 
life. Few, I imagine, now 
remember him, but I at any 
rate shall never forget him nor 
the best of his stories. 

More than forty years passed 
before, in this year 1932, I found 
myself once again, through 
the great kindness of the cap- 
tain, a passenger upon one of 
the King’s ships, this time of 
the Mediterranean Squadron. 
She was an aircraft carrier, a 
huge vessel which could have 
stowed the Swinger away bodily 
in a corner without the slightest 
inconvenience. All my previ- 


ous experiences went for naught 


aboard of her. Approaching 
her from astern one seemed to 
look into the cavernous en- 
trance to a railway station, 
mounted upon a floating plat- 
form. Coming alongside at the 
stern one ascended to a skimpy 
triangular space, much encum- 
bered by two 4°7 guns. This, 
it appeared, was His Majesty’s 
quarter-deck, and must duly 
be saluted as such. Then the 
semblance of a railway station 
revealed itself truly as the 
entrance to two tiers of hangars 
containing fifty aeroplanes ; 
with two lifts, one forward and 
one aft. Taking my. place 
on the after-lift I was raised to 
an upper deck, which had very 
much the aspect of a long, 
narrow football ground. There 
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was a little space below it 
forward, as there was aft. The 
bridge and funnel towered 
above it on the starboard side ; 
and @ very narrow tortuous 
passage enabled one to pass 
round the hangars upon either 
side. If one wished to ascend 
to the bridge without using 
the lift, the way was not easy 
to find, and the climb was long 
and steep, up ladders which 
offered remarkable facilities 
for breaking one’s head. The 
main chains, just forward off 
the bridge, were sixty feet 
above the water-line, so that 
the heaving of a hand-lead 
became an absurdity. I was 
told that the formality was 
still observed in accordance 
with the King’s Regulations, 
none the less, though I was 
not fortunate enough to wit- 
ness it. For the rest, every- 
thing was strange. The cap- 
tain’s cabins, always in the 
stern in old days, were some- 
where amidships, with a huge 
ward-room and mess-room not 
far from them, to say nothing 
of bathrooms and other un- 
dreamed of comforts. I listened 
on the first night at sea for the 
cry of the look-outs. In a 
ship of that size there should 
have been five. “Starboard 
cat-head, port cat-head ; star- 
board cable, port cable” ; and 
(uttered by a marine some- 
where aft) “life-buoy.” I 
listened in vain. With no 
canvas to obstruct the view 
forward .there is no occasion 
for look-outs except on the 
bridge. Cat-heads, moreover, 
are long obsolete, for anchors 
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are no longer catted. Even 
blue marines have ceased to 
be, for all are now red. I 
felt utterly lost and bewildered, 
though, as in all men-of-war, 
every soul laid himself out to 
set the stranger at his ease. 
But the compensations were 
many and great. There were 
over one hundred officers on 
board and a complement of 
about a thousand men, of the 
navy, marines and air force. 
All were young, and all were 
not only keen but enthusiastic. 
On the first day there was 
flying, and I was invited to 
witness the proceedings from 
the bridge. I was suddenly 
aware that the after-part of 
the long upper deck, which I 
have called the football ground, 
was occupied by twenty aero- 
planes, with their pilots aboard 


and their screws revolving furi- 


ously. They had come up 
quietly, swiftly and mysteri- 
ously with perfect order and 
without the slightest confusion, 
and two men were lying down 
ready to remove the chocks 
from before the wheels of the 
foremost. The ship was steam- 
ing head to wind; all was 
ready, and at a signal from the 
bridge the foremost plane rose 
into the air, whisked away 
to starboard like a snipe as 
soon as she was clear of the 
ship, and was gone. After 
less than a minute’s interval 
the next plane followed, whisk- 
ing away to port; and in an 
incredibly brief space of time 
the whole score of them were 
in the air. They seemed to 
exult in their freedom, and 
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more than one rolled over 
twice or thrice, after their 
first deliverance, from sheer 
lightness of heart. They might 
have been puppies just re- 
leased from the kennel. One 
unfortunate was overtaken by 
engine trouble, and was forced 
to come down. An attendant 
destroyer instantly turned back 
to look after her, but she con- 
trived to land in shallow water 
close to the shore, and the in- 
mates escaped with a ducking, 
though the wind was blowing 
so coldly that I did not envy 
them. The rest for a time 
circled overhead like scared 
wild-fowl, singly, in pairs, in 
wedges of three or of five, and 
then they dispersed and van- 
ished from sight, some over the 
ragged pines of the Esterel, 
others perhaps over the high 
Alps. They could be trusted 
to look after themselves. 

After some hours they re- 
turned; and now came the 
prettiest sight of all. A plane 
appeared astern, dropped sud- 
denly and alighted on the 
long upper deck. Twelve men 
met her and ran back with 
her as she taxied forward to the 
forward lift, two of them jump- 
ing up, a8 she moved, to release 
the fastenings which enable the 
wings to be folded back. With- 
in a minute the lift was de- 
cending. Within a minute and 
a half it had risen again to the 
surface of the long deck, and 
a second aeroplane, already 
just astern, alighted in like 
manner. The twelve men were 
read y—whether they were blue- 
jackets, marines or airmen, it 
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was impossible to say, for all 
alike were clad in overalls— 
but it was a treat to see them 
at work. Thus with unbeliev- 
able speed the nineteen planes 
were received aboard and 
stowed away in their hangars ; 
and the football ground re- 
sumed its wonted bleak aspect. 
There remained the lame duck 
in the shallow water. ‘One 
almost expected some giant 
mechanical retriever to swim 
ashore and bring it back in 
its mouth, but the truth is 
more prosaic. Two steam 
launches slowly tugged the 
stricken bird alongside; steel 
hawsers were quickly passed 
under her; a crane swung out 
from the ship’s side, and 


presently she lay dripping on 
deck, to pass forthwith to the 
hangar and to the tender atten- 


tions of a score of nursing 
mechanics. 

Upon another day there was 
bombing practice at a target 
about six feet square which 
was towed astern. Upon this 
small mark plane after plane 
swooped down like a hawk 
from aloft, and bull’s-eyes were 
not wanting. But there were 
those who shook their heads in 
doubt whether such attack 
against ships would have a 
chance against modern anti- 
aircraft guns, though there 
could be no doubt of the 
readiness of all pilots to take 
the risk. Night-flying practice 
was to have followed, but to 
my great disappointment this 
was prevented by rough 
weather. It can blow pretty 
hard even in the Mediter- 
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ranean, and, though the seas 
are not comparable to the noble 
rollers of the Southern Ocean, 
they were sufficient to swamp 
the ward-room, the scuttles 
of which had been imprudently 
left unclosed, and to make the 
quarter-deck impassable. So 
there my little trip ended, and 
I was left to meditate upon 
the changes that had come 
about in fifty years. 

The energy which was 
formerly expended on reefing 
topsails, striking topgallant 
masts and the like is now de- 
voted to the care and the 
perfect working of mechanical 
devices. It is as keen as ever, 
though diverted into different 
channels. It was almost path- 
etic to see the eyes of a young 
marine officer watch the de- 
parture of the aeroplane which 
was his especial charge, but 
on this day had been en- 
trusted to another. Men grow 
to know and to love their 
machines, a8 every motorist 
is aware; and fighting men, 
who tend almost daily to be- 
come more and more mechanics, 
may well study and love their 
machines better than most men, 
since their lives may depend 
upon the good behaviour of 
those complex creations. It 
may, of course, be justly argued 
that capstans and pulleys are 
mechanical devices; but they 
none the less leave ample room 
for skilful manual labour, indi- 
vidual activity and individual 
boldness and nerve aloft. Pos- 
sibly it was only my fancy, 
but to my eyes the expression 
upon the bluejacket’s face 
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seemed to have changed. I do 
not say that it was either 
better or worse, only that it 
was different. That he should 
not have the physique of his 
agile predecessor is only to be 
expected, for he has not the 
same physical exercises, but 
he appeared to me to be less 
joyous, less light-hearted, less 
eare-free. That he is at 
bottom as good a man as ever 
he was, I doubt not; but has 
he the same delight in his pro- 
fession? Has he the same 
distinction of individuality ? 
Does the navy still produce 
among all ranks such char- 
acters a8 were immortalised by 
Marryat and were still abun- 
dant fifty years ago? Or 
has mechanisation (loathsome 
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word !) laid upon it the same 
evil hand as has for long 
tainted the industrial world. 
There is now a movement to- 
wards reviving the old custom 
of giving every officer and man 
at least a short preliminary 
training in a sailing ship. I 
am not in the least competent 
to judge whether this would 
be profitable or not; but this 
uneasiness seems to indicate 
misgivings lest the navy may 
have forfeited something valu- 
able which in old days it 
possessed and would now do 
well to recover. Can it be 
that the noble service has lost 
touch with the romance of the 
sea? If so, that touch can 
be swiftly regained through the 
old masts and sails. 








A BADGER DIG. 


BY A MASTER OF FOXHOUNDS. 


HAVE you ever seen @ 
badger? Zoos apart, how 
many of us can say yes; and 
yet we are surrounded by 
badgers. 

All over the country these 
interesting and little seen ani- 
mals have got their burrows 
in the hillsides, from which 
they only emerge after dark 
to roam the countryside in 
search of food. On rare occa- 
sions badgers have been known 
to be run over by motor-cars, 
one firm’s cars having run over 
three badgers over a period of 
years, but these incidents 


always occurred at the same 


spot on a particular main road 
where the badgers appeared to 
be in the habit of crossing. 

The terror of bees and wasps, 
whose nests are their especial 
prey, they are no friends of the 
keepers, and will clear whole 
hedgerows at a time of pheasant 
and partridge eggs. At certain 
times of the year they will take 
young lambs, the damage 
caused thereby being frequently 
attributed to foxes. At other 
times of the year their food is 
mainly vegetarian. 

Shy and retiring in their 
disposition, they have an acute 
intellect and are very hard to 
trap. When they suspect that 
the mouth of their hole has 
been tampered. with they will 
take no risks, and will roll out 
instead of walking out of it, 


their long hair being easily 
disengaged from the trap when 
they have sprung it. 

A few keepers have succeeded 
in trapping them, and others in 
snaring them in their runs, but 
both are exceedingly difficult 
to do, and the more general 
method of getting rid of them 
is to dig them out of their 
burrows with the help of 
terriers, which go down the 
hole and keep them at bay 
whilst the diggers dig. 

Unlike a fox a badger only 
breeds every three years, and 
then only has a litter number- 
ing up to four. The young 
ones when weaned do not stay 
long at home and quickly 
shift for themselves, and bad- 
gers are consequently usually 
to be found singly or in pairs. 

When annoyed a badger can 
be very spiteful, and on one 
occasion when badgers had 
been dug for unsuccessfully, 
the badgers (some allege having 
guessed that the Hunt were 
responsible for the ‘ dig’) fol- 
lowed a litter of fox cubs 
relentlessly for six miles, killing 
the cubs all the way as they 
could catch them. Their 
method of killing them is to 
bite them through the head, 
and a badger’s lower jaw is 80 
locked into the lower part of 
the cranium that their bite is 
very strong. 

Slow in his gait and in- 
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capable of great pace even 
when frightened, a badger will 
travel long distances in a night, 
but when near home likes to 
use his own tracks like a rabbit, 
which become worn and very 
pronounced. 

He will at times live for 
long periods underground with- 
out ever coming out, and on 
these occasions feeds on roots 
of trees or shrubs which pene- 
trate the walls of his burrow. 

As a digger, he is second 
to none among animals, and 
his body is so formed that 
most of his strength is in his 
hind-legs, so that when his 
forelegs have loosened the 
earth his hind-legs can eject 
it from his burrow. He is so 
good at digging that at times 
he appears to dig for amuse- 
ment, and only this month I 
found one badger with no less 
than five holes excavated in 
close proximity to each other, 
of which one had been approp- 
riated by a vixen with her cubs. 

His earth may readily be 
recognised by the way in which 
he puts the soil excavated in a 
neat circle around the mouth, 
whereas a fox heaps it up as if 
to hide the hole and a rabbit 
draws it back in an untidy 
curve. 

His proclivity for digging 
makes the sport of digging 
him out a real one, as not 
only has the badger had a 
good start of the diggers and 
probably got his burrow going 
well into a bank some fifteen 
to twenty feet deep, and under 
trees at that, before the diggers 
arrive, but when he hears them 
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starting to dig he proceeds to 
do the same himself, and when 
the hole is deep and the soil 
easy digging he can bury him- 
self by throwing the earth up 
behind him, and so outwit the 
diggers. 

To prevent him from doing 
this dogs are employed to 
keep his attention occupied 
whilst the diggers get on with 
it, but unlike a fox he will 
never bolt when attacked by 
a dog; and his skin is so tough 
that a dog cannot hurt him 
when coming from _ behind, 
whilst he is well able to defend 
himself with his teeth when 
attacked in front. 

He will, however, on occasion 
walk out from his burrow when 
the diggers get near him, and 
on those occasions he has an 
appearance aptly described to 
me by a keeper as ‘half 
soaked,’ and appears to be 
entirely witless. If, however, 
attacked by a dog in the open 
he will quickly lame him by 
biting him through the knee 
or fore-paw, and a whole pack 
of hounds will fail to subdue 
him until he is overcome with 
exhaustion, as they can make no 
impression on his very tough 
hide. 

However, to return to the 
scene of our dig. 

A warm April morning sees 
all the countryside collecting in 
a local covert on a bank where 
a badger has been reported to 
have ‘ drawn out.’ 

They come in twos and 
threes, the local keeper with 
his spade, the rabbit-catcher 
with his grafting tool and an 
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axe to deal with tree roots, and 
the local poachers and villagers 
with their terriers and spades, 
all out for a bit of sport. 
Shortly the Squire arrives in 
his car to direct the dig, and 
possibly a representative of 
the Hunt with the hunt terriers. 

A terrier is then put into the 
earth when all is ready, and 
within a few minutes the earth 
resounds with a devil of a row. 
The terrier barks, the badger 
grunts in reply, and both to- 
gether bump round the earth 
until the badger takes up a 
stand in one of the big chambers 
with which the earth abounds, 
and then the dig starts. 

It is hard work. The badger 
has gone deep into a hillside, 
and after going down three or 
four feet through sand, a hard 
layer of clay or cat-grain brings 


the diggers to their picks, 


and progress becomes slow. 
Another five feet down and 
they go through it into soft 
sand, but it is quickly apparent 
that the badger has dug along 
through the soft sand under 
the harder surface and will 
beat them by digging on ahead 
of them if his attention cannot 
otherwise be diverted. Another 
terrier is put in to help the 
first, and the dig proceeds. 
Three hours later the diggers 
appear to be still no nearer 
their quarry; as they ap- 
proached to where he had 
been he had only moved farther 
into his earth, and the terrier 
still sounds as far away as 
ever. But the Squire is not 
to be beat, and soon has them 
in good heart again with a 
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round of beer to drown their 
misgivings. 

But now the dig is heading 
for a big tree, and if the badger 
cannot be forced from under 
its spreading roots he will 
have to be left. The diggers 
redouble their energy—when 
‘whump!’ What has hap- 
pened ? 

Three or four excited on- 
lookers who were standing on 
the side of the trench dug are 
scrambling out of it and every- 
one is shouting and asking for 
‘George,’ who was digging at 
the mouth of the hole in the 
bottom of the trench. The 
treacherous soft sand in the 
lower level has fallen away 
from the sides, and the weight 
of the onlookers on the edge 
has collapsed the side of the 
trench on top of George who 
was working in the bottom. 
Luckily his head is still visible, 
and his colleagues are not slow 
to pull him out, much fright- 
ened but none the worse for 
his hazardous adventure. 

There is much talk before it 
is realised that the mouth of 
the hole has been stopped up 
by the fall of earth, and unless 
it is quickly reopened the 
terriers will be suffocated. The 
hole is cleared, and shortly 
afterwards to the general relief 
it is found to take a turn to 
the right away from the tree. 
A bit farther on and it starts 
to rise, and this is taken by the 
diggers to mean that they are 
nearing. the end of the hole. 
The dogs can be heard baying 
insistently close at hand, and 
every now and then coming 
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nearer to the mouth of the 
hole as the badger charges 
them. The dogs then come 
back to the mouth for fresh 
air and are taken out for a 
rest, and the diggers redouble 
their energies, but after half 
an hour how great is their 
despair when they find the 
hole divides ahead of them. 

A dog is hastily put in 
again, but once more his bark 
is heard in the far distance. 
What has happened? The 
badger finding himself free from 
the dogs has left the chamber 
where he was standing at bay 
and sought refuge down a 
different tunnel in his earth, 
and this time has dug himself 
in, throwing up the earth behind 
him so that the dog cannot 
reach him, and the dog scenting 
the badger through the loose 
earth is baying to get on. His 
note is quite different to when 
he is baying at the badger, 
being less harsh and more 
musical, and the diggers know 
from the note what has taken 
place. 

Another two hours’ digging 
and they are once more close 
up to their badger, and this 
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time George spots the badger’s 
short stubby tail in the hole 
and tries to seize it, but as 
he does so he sees the badger’s 
snout in close proximity and 
hastily withdraws his hand. A 
badger has been known to 
seize @ man’s hand down the 
hole and hold on so tight that 
not only did the man draw him 
out on his hand, but failed to 
get the badger to release its 
grip until a friend cut its 
throat. Which reminds me 
of a story of an old chap in 
Yorkshire who followed the 
hounds and had a great reputa- 
tion for handling a fox in a 
hole. One day when a dig 
was in progress he put his 
hand down the hole, and when 
a friend asked “‘ Have you got 
hold ? ” he replied, “‘ Aye, but 
we've both got hold!” 

The Squire then orders 
George to stand back, and 
taking his gun up waits until 
the badger shows his brain 
in the mouth of the hole, 
which he does as soon as all 
is quiet, when he is speedily 
and painlessly dispatched, and 
the diggers go off to the local 
pub to celebrate their triumph. 








MANY WATERS. 


BY AL KHANZIR. 


THERE are trout to be caught 
in Kashmir. And L. had never 
seen the place. We decided 
to go. Now our visit was 
timed for August. And, if 
you would travel from Quetta 
to Kashmir, you must cross 
the Sind Desert and likewise 
a great part of the Punjab. 
These in August are hot coun- 
tries—as hot as any in the 
world. Still, the railway jour- 
ney would last only thirty 
hours; and, given plenty of 
ice in one’s carriage, one might 
almost brave the hereafter. The 
outlook was not too grim after 
all. 


Then arose a further com- 


plication. One fine day the 
railway was washed away. 
Floods had come from afar, 
and on the red-hot plains below 
our mountain home there was 
a twelve-mile breach; Quetta 
was isolated from the outer 
world. This was serious. The 
railway pundits shook their 
heads, murmuring of a three 
months’ suspension of all traffic. 
And the tales of heat, flood and 
riot were enough to make the 
boldest blanch. It looked, then, 
as if our trip really were off. 
But L. made light of all diffi- 
culties. Were there not lorries 
and boats to be had down 
below ? And think of Kashmir 
calling us beyond the breach. 
We had to cross that twelve 
miles of steaming swamp some- 


how; nothing would dismay 
her. With L. so full of heart 
there could be no grounds for 
further hesitation. Thereafter 
there was no more talk of 
quitting. 

Meanwhile, as a study in 
psychology, the situation had 
its interest. Quetta is supplied 
almost wholly by rail; cut 
the railway and you repeat the 
submarine blockade in micro- 
cosm. So the food-hoarder 
emerged again to stalk the 
land. There were wild rumours 
abroad in those days. It was 
whispered that some miscreant 
had cornered whisky. Ana- 
thema of anathemas! Strong 
men sobbed like little children 
—and, sobbing, bought half a 
dozen cases. 

At last the day of exodus 
arrived. Trains were running 
daily, but only to the breach ; 
the railway booked you thus 
far and no farther. We started 
towards evening; and all that 
night we rumbled deliberately 
down the hairpin bends and 
steep gradients of the Bolan 
Pass. The night grew hotter 
and hotter; for had we not 
started at near 6000 feet, 
whereas morning found us in 
the great plain of Sind, only 
a few feet above sea-level. 
Now we were in the region of 
floods. Every summer when 
the snows of Himalaya and 
Karakorum melt, the Indus 
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rises. Down here in Sind where 
the country is flat he bursts 
his banks as well, and, unless 
his floods be carefully con- 
trolled, inundates hundreds of 
square miles of country : hence 
the elaborate system of em- 
bankments, great dykes which 
run for scores of miles to guide 
these surplus waters in the 
way that they should go. This 
year the dykes had failed, and 
the Indus had rushed through 
unchained to cover the flat 
land, swirl down every shallow 
escape and render tens of thou- 
sands homeless. In passing, he 
had made one mouthful of the 
railway. 

Soon after sunrise our train, 
which for some time past had 
been feeling its way like a wary 
elephant, drew up with a grind- 
ing of brakes : we had arrived. 


Out we bundled. Already the 


day was stifling. And all 
around, through the discour- 
aged thorn-scrub, glittered an 
illimitable shallow sea. 

The next stage of some four 
miles we did by trolley. We 
packed aboard, seated on a 
mountain of luggage, and off 
we went, our crew of two 
running barefoot on the rails 
and pushing behind. And ail 
the while the water was deepen- 
ing. Twice we passed, by 
temporary bridges, across gaps 
where the culverts had gone 
and through which the current 
was swirling strongly. Ahead, 
the track stretched, a narrow 
strip of ballast and gleaming 
rails, through the leaden sea. 

A group of tamarisk trees 
and a small tent beside the 
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line made our next halting- 
place. The railway ahead was 
badly breached in many places. 
Here even temporary bridging 
was impossible till the floods 
had abated; henceforth we 
must launch out into the deep. 
Close at hand a landing-stage 
had been rigged up; there we 
waited. And every moment 
the day grew hotter: this is 
a land where 125° in the shade 
is no unknown summer heat. 
Then, out on the face of the 
waters, some distant specks 
appeared: gradually they grew 
to resolve themselves into a 
flotilla of small boats. One by 
one they drew to the landing- 
stage, disgorging their freight 
of passengers from the farther 
side. 

First come first served. We 
seized a boat and bundled in, 
our two selves, Pip the dog, 
servants and luggage, the cap- 
tain and crew protesting the 
while that we should all be 
cast away; and I must admit 
that, before the finish, the gun- 
wales were fairly near the 
water. But I have always 
found that on such occasions 
half the battle is to keep self- 
contained. Once lose sight of 
any component and heaven 
knows when you will see it 
again. So, quietly but firmly, 
we calmed their fears and 
committed ourselves to the 
deep. 

Now we had leisure to ex- 
amine our craft. A big, ram- 
shackle, flat-bottomed punt she 
was, with the high over-reach- 
ing prow that boat-builders 
affect where landings have to 
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be made on shallow foreshores. 
And, within and without, she 
was carved. We sat amidships 
in state under an awning of 
palm matting, while our crew 
of three took it in turn to 
propel us with a pole. Stand- 
ing poised on the prow, the 
man of the moment would 
embed his pole and then rush 
headlong the length of the 
ship, sending us forward with 
a bang. 

In the next boat were the 
Sapper and the Airman, our 
companions to Kashmir. So 
we made a match of it over the 
ten-mile course for a dinner 
when we should reach the 
civilisation of Lahore. It was 
@ thrilling race. Past sub- 
merged villages we shot and 
through water-logged jungles, 
with the many-hued dragon- 


flies darting round us like jewels 


above the water. Sometimes 
one boat would lead comfort- 
ably, but always the other 
would creep up on it. Beside 
us the whole life of the country- 
side was canalised on the rail- 
way track; men and women 
were trooping along it in 
@ continuous stream. We 
watched a string of them as, 
neck-deep, they forded a breach, 
their worldly possessions bal- 
anced on their heads. 

Farther on we viewed a 
steam-crane derelict on the line, 
where a repair gang had aban- 
doned it. The track had sub- 
sided beneath it, and there it 
squatted, crippled and forlorn, 
like some monster pelican of a 
Robot world. That pelican 
nearly won us our race. When 
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the Sapper saw it his eyes 
lighted. ‘Gosh, they don’t 
know their job, these fellows,” 
said he. “Let me at that 
crane and I'll have it out in a 
brace of shakes.” He left the 
course and headed for it. But 
he had reckoned without the 
Airman, a creature of gross 
material instincts. Cranes 
meant nothing in that Airman’s 
life. And their boat swung 
back into her course again. 
Still, they had lost many 
lengths ; the race was as good 
as ours. 

Then the winning-post hove 
in sight. It took the form of 
a train, complete with smoking 
engine, apparently out for a 
swim in the middle of the sea. 
Forgetful of the race, we were 
watching this strange sight 
when a@ hoarse cheer drew our 
eyes to starboard. It was the 
Sapper and the Airman. With 
a mighty spurt they swept 
past us—and won. We cheered 
them on; at least we were 
good losers. But when we 
joined them on the bank, the 
full tale of their perfidy was 
revealed. They had bribed the 
crew. Personally, I should as 
soon dope a horse. It was a 
matter, clearly, for the 
Stewards. 

Once beyond the breach our 


train journey was common: ° 


place. It was hot, of course. 
But we had brought with us 4 
tin bath-tub. And into this 
we thrust a succession of ice- 
bergs that awaited us at pre- 
arranged stations along the 
line. With an electric fan 
turned on an iceberg, evel 
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Pip could support life. And 
Pip has the longest and thickest 
of silky coats, white save for 
his two jet-black ears. A bob- 
tailed sheep-dog we call him ; 
but, call him what you will, 
you: must admit that he is the 
most beautiful dog in all the 
world. 

The breach had cost us a day’s 
delay. In the early hours of 
the third morning we reached 
Rawal Pindi. There our hire- 
ling car, a six-cylinder Buick, 
was waiting for us. Soon after 
sunrise we were off on our 
two hundred mile drive through 
the mountains on the last lap 
to Srinagar. 

After the barren wastes of 
Baluchistan and Sind, that 
drive out of Rawal Pindi to- 
wards the Himalayan foothills 
was pure delight. Grass, crops, 
trees, all in wild profusion and 
all of the most vivid green— 
with, beyond, the high hills 
calling. First we climbed the 
outer mountain barrier, and 
then plunged down to the 
Jhelum river beyond; there- 
after we were to follow its 
banks in the trough of its 
mighty valley all the way up 
to the Vale of Kashmir. 

The Jhelum at this, the 
monsoon, season is an awesome 
sight : its chocolate flood, tor- 
tured by constricting walls of 
tock, tears down to the plains 
below in one endless cataract 
of tossing waves and swirling 
eddies. Nothing could survive 
in it. And this is a solemn 
thought ; for the unfenced road 
8 narrow and twisting, land- 
slips are commonplace and the 
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drop to the flood below is 
sheer. 

From the first, the day had 
been cloudy. And by the 
time we reached the Jhelum’s 
banks it had begun to pour; 
already the road was strewn 
with stones that had arrived 
like bullets from the slopes 
above. Our driver beguiled 
the way with tales. Last week 
a car with six Indians aboard 
had left a certain stage on 
ahead. Once only had it been 
seen again—by a shepherd on 
the opposite bank, who had 
watched it plunge from the 
road in one swift swoop into 
the river. It had gone almost 


without a trace. Three days 

later they had retrieved the 

headless body of a boy. ... 
This cheerful tale had hardly 


ended when we reached a soft 
patch on the road, a regular 
slough. In we plunged, and 
were ploughing through it when 
all at once the front wheels 
took eharge and spun round 
towards the river. The driver 
kept his head. He stopped us 
on the very brink; the car 
listed perceptibly as the near 
front wheel slipped over. There 
we hung poised above the flood 
till the driver backed us gin- 
gerly on to the road once more. 
In retrospect it was horrible. 
But at the time we sat and 
laughed helplessly: it all hap- 
pened so quickly and was so 
perfectly @ propos. 

Towards afternoon the skies 
ahead began to clear. Great 
hills, clad in pine forest, still 
towered on either hand; but 
the road rose more gently 
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and the river’s current was 
less fierce. We were nearing 
the end of our climb. And so, 
in brilliant sunshine, through 
the Baramulla gorge at last 
and into that wide flat cup 
set in the mountains, which is 
the Vale of Kashmir: mile on 
mile of ripening rice-fields that 
fade into blue distance towards 
the all-encircling hills. A fat 
land. Hidden among these 
fields are canals and lakes and 
Swamps, where among reeds 
and lotus there lives an amphi- 
bious race; but for the rest 
every yard is_ rice-land. 
Through a twenty-mile colon- 
nade of giant poplars, past 
gabled wood-built homesteads 
buried in their orchards and 
walnut groves, the road to 
Srinagar runs. 

Outwardly, Srinagar changes 
slowly. Its British quarter is 
still a pleasant smiling place of 
green and open spaces. It still 
has its one hotel, where you 
may live in very fair imitation 
of England. Along the banks 
of its river and canals the house- 
boats still lie packed. Its 
. touts and rogues of every 
degree still make your life a 
burden. And down at the 
Third Bridge, in the teeming 
native city, you may still pick 
your way through the refuse 
of the narrow alleys and 
climb to the spider’s parlour, 
where you will see arrayed 
before you carved ivory and 
jade and crystal, lacquer and 
Tibetan work, worth, if not 
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exactly a king’s ransom, at 
least considerably more than 
you care to pay. 

Has the spirit of the place 
changed? Those of us who 
knew Srinagar in the sleepy 
careless days of the old Maha- 
raja will reply, undoubtedly. 
There is an air of bustle and 
progress about the place. State 
officials take themselves 
seriously. The reign of the 
astrologer and the soothsayer is 
at an end. Religious tolerance 
is abroad, a Hindu ruler’s 
tolerance of his Mussalman 
subjects.1. And if we visitors 
find life less pleasant than of 
old, find more restrictions on 
our liberty and a colder wel- 
come, well, can we wonder? 
“Vous Vavez voulu, Georges 
Dandin ; vous Vavez voulu.” 

But they were good days, 
those of the old Maharaja— 
when Rowland Ward’s ‘ Re- 
cords ’ were still in the making 
and earnest men sped through 
Srinagar in their hundreds head- 
ing for the farthest hills, to 
come back in due course and 
‘hit the town,’ much as do the 
lumber-jacks after like priva- 
tions. Leave was easier in 
those days and pay went 
further. While over all pre- 
sided that benign old-fashioned 
gentleman, the late Maharaja 
of Kashmir. 

An odd mixture he was, of 
extreme simplicity and shrewd- 
ness. No cricketer, he loved 
the game and showed it royal 
favour.- None who saw him 





1 The recent riots do not alter the writer’s impressions. He would ask: how 
far were these riots spontaneous and how far engineered by pan-Moslem agitators 


from without ? 
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batting will ever forget it. 
Twenty runs were his ration ; 
those he always had to make, 
no more, no less. Of course 
someone else ran for him; 
embroidered slippers were not 
meant for that. But while 
his innings lasted he enjoyed 
every moment of it. Did he 
realise that, till his runs were 
made, the bowler never sent 
him down a straight one; 
that the field helped the ball 
onwards with judicious kicks ? 
Of course he did. What is the 
use of being Maharaja if you 
cannot have little perks like 
that ? 

One class must truly mourn 
his death—to wit, the joshis or 
soothsayers. In their palmy 
days their name was legion. 
And they held the old Maha- 
raja in the hollow of their 


collective hand; State policy 
and private life alike he ordered 


by their counsel. The results 
were not always happy. Every 
autumn the royal household 
would migrate en bloc from 
Srinagar to spend the winter 
in the warmer climes of Jammu. 
And, of course, the great trek 
demanded the choice of an 
auspicious day. This was the 
joshis’ long suit. Once, when 
the time for flitting came near, 
they were sent for as usual, 
and the lot fell on a certain 
day. In due course the day 
dawned—to reveal the Srina- 
gar palace in flames. That 
was scarcely convenient ; still, 
the Maharaja stuck to his 
programme. On the road his 
car collided with a lorry, and 
he narrowly missed destruc- 
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tion over the precipice. And 
he arrived in Jammu, some- 
what shaken, to find his palace 
there, too, burning briskly. 
This was too much. More in 
sorrow than in anger he sent 
for his joshis— 

“Tell me now,” said he, 
“ what do I pay you boys for ? 
I asked for an auspicious day 
—a-u-8-p-i-c-i-o-u-s—and look 
what you’ve given me A 
joke’s a joke; but this sort of 
thing has got to stop.” 

You would think that he 
had them cold; but then you 
are not a joshi. The answer 
came pat: “Trust the old 
firm; if you had travelled on 
any other day you’d have been 
dead.” 

A mint of money these joshis 
must have made out of the 
old Maharaja. Daily he would 
sit with them in solemn con- 
clave to discuss affairs. And, 
almost daily, they would man- 
age to touch him for a bit. 
In essentials their method 
never varied. One of their 
number would appear with a 
long face and take his place 
in the circle without a word. 
Presently the others would 
notice his downcast looks, and 
the following dialogue would 
ensue— 

‘‘Look at poor Bill there; 
he’s looking rotten. What’s 
the matter with Bill? ” 

“ Bill! I say, Bill, what’s 
the matter with you?” Groans 
from Bill. 

‘Come on, Bill, be a sport. 
Tell us what’s bitten you.” 
More groans. 

“Your Highness, look at 

D 
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poor old Bill there. He’s ter- 
ribly cut up about something ; 
but he won’t say what it is. 
You ask him.” 

“Come now, Bill, what is 
it? You’ve got to tell me.” 

“Your Highness, I didn’t 
want to say ; but—but—coming 
here I met a sadhu.t.. .” 
Floods of tears. 

Chorus: ‘“‘ And he foretold 
some misfortune—some misfor- 
tune to His Highness ? ” 

“Yes, he said that His High- 
ness was going to—to—to die!” 
Paroxysms of grief on all sides. 

Chorus again: ‘‘ Surely he 
told you of some way out of 
it?” 

** Yes, fifteen thousand rupees 
to the Jhaggatnath Temple— 
he said that would save him.” 

Final chorus: “ Hurrah! 
Good old Bill! Only fifteen 
thousand—that’s nothing. His 
Highness will pay that to-day.” 
And so he did. 

Did he believe any of it? 
I wonder. For, once in a 
while, he would rise in his 
wrath to tell the joshis the 
flaws in their ancestry with a 
mastery of picturesque detail 
unrivalled even in Kashmir. 
But, for the rest, he paid: 
safety first. Let’s hope the 
joshis banked their gains 
against a rainy day. No more 
easy money now. And precious 
few joshis. 

Our house-boat, yclept the 
Victory, was moored beyond 
Srinagar, in the willows at 
the edge of the Dal Lake. 
Nelson met us on the quarter- 
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deck. <A great chap, Nelson. 
We left our future destinies in 
his hands with complete seren- 
ity. No emergency found 
him at a loss. He provided 
food and drink and the ship’s 
company; he navigated the 
Victory with consummate skill ; 
he found us in tents and camp 
equipment. Given a little en- 
couragement he would have 
won the battle of Trafalgar. 

The Dal Lake is apt to be 
over-populated. But nothing 
can destroy the beauty of its 
flaming lotuses and its back- 
waters of reeds and willows, of 
the Moghul gardens on its 
banks and of its setting of 
mirrored hills. Also, its waters 
are limpid clear and the bathing 
a delight. 

On one of our first evenings 
on the Dal we visited the 
Srinagar Club, to sit on the 
pleasant landing-stage above 
the river and to see life. There, 
already installed, we found X. 
of the I.C.S., best of sportsmen 
and District Officers. He had 
come, he said, to see Kashmir 
this once before he died. And 
to catch some of the local 
trout. Now X. and I first 
met in bygone days, when, as 
assistant collector newly joined, 
he was making the name for 
Solomon -like wisdom which 
he has never lost. Of his 
judgments, then, many tales 
were told: one such, in par- 
ticular, I remember—I have 
always thought that it epito- 
mises X. rather well. 

As offen happens in India, 


—— 
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a banya! was the villain of 
this tale. Now this bdanya 
had occasion to travel by train. 
And to take with him a purse 
of twenty golden sovereigns. 
Arrived at his destination, he 
left the train—to discover that, 
most unbanya-like, he had mis- 
laid his bag of gold. At once 
there was a hue and cry, the 
banya in his agony even going 
the length of offering five of 
his pounds for the recovery of 
his purse. 

Meanwhile a guileless peasant 
had found the bag where it 
lay below the seat. He picked 
it up and, in the innocence of 
his heart, handed it over un- 
opened to the guard. Such 
things do happen, though rarely. 
In due course the bag was re- 
turned to its owner. 

Now here was a pretty 
impasse. The banya had prom- 
ised a five-pound reward ; how 
on earth was he to get out of 
it? In a flash his mind was 
made up. Tearing open the 
bag, he counted the gold. And 
then, grabbing the peasant by 
the beard, he screamed— 

“Thy mother!2 Where is 
the money thou hast stolen ? 
Here are but twenty pounds, 
where before there were twenty- 
five. Brother-in-law of a pig! 
Pay me back what thou hast 
taken.” 

That was a blow for the 
peasant. Of course he pro- 
tested; but he had not a 
hope. At talking the banya 
had him beat all the way. The 
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banya ended by calling in the 
police. And in due course the 
peasant found himself com- 
mitted for trial in young X.’s 
court. Young X. was subtle, 
subtle beyond his years. 

“Oh, banya-ji,” said he, 
“you are quite sure that the 
bag you lost contained twenty- 
five sovereigns ? ” 

The banya swore, by the 
waters of the Holy Gunga and 
by the ashes of his fathers, 
that the contents of the bag 
had been precisely twenty-five 
pounds. 

“And you,” said the magis- 
trate to the defendant, “ you 
are equally sure that this, the 
bag you found, contained no 
more than twenty sovereigns ? ” 

“You are my father and my 
mother,” said the peasant ; 
“send me to prison if you will. 
This is the bag I found. As I 
found it I handed it over. I 
touched nothing.” 

“Then, banya-ji,” said the 
magistrate, “‘the bag of gold 
we have here is clearly not the 
bag you lost. To this bag 
there is no claimant ; it is the 
property of the finder. The 
finder shall take the gold and 
go in peace.” 

I was pretty glad to see X. 
again, and reminded him of 
that tale. Thereafter the talk 
was of pig-sticking days and 
of prehistoric tigers, till finally 
I asked how things were going 
his way these days. 

“Not so bad considering,” 
said X. ‘“‘I know the people 
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and they know me. All this 
talk of the loss of the English- 
man’s prestige throughout India 
—it gives mea pain. Of course 
we have lost prestige, and small 
wonder. But they’ll tell you 
that this loss is due to the 
oddest things — even to the 
Russo-Japanese War. Ye gods! 
the Russo-Japanese War. Why, 
75 per cent of the people who 
matter, the men who dig the 
soil and fight your battles, have 
never even heard of it. 

“Tl tell you all that is 
wanted to maintain the Eng- 
lishman’s prestige. Two things: 
first, to enforce law and order ; 
and second, to stand by one’s 
friends. 

* And I'll tell you another 
thing. A facile tongue and pen 
—these two are the root of all 
our present evil. What are 
we doing now? We are hand- 
ing over India to a clique, nine- 
tenths self-interested and not 
one of whom is capable of an 
honest day’s physical labour, 
merely because this clique has 
the gift of fluent English. And 
who’s implementing this policy? 
Another clique, living cloistered 
academic lives in the Central 
Secretariat. Their claim to 
fame is that they write ‘able 
minutes,’ and the only India 
they know is the clique to 
whom they are abdicating.”’ 

The Secretariat had always 
been a bugbear with X. It 
was time to calm him down. 
“But does anyone know 
India ? ”’ I asked. 

“You're right,” said X.; 
“none of us can. She’s too 
big. Each of us views India 
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in terms of his own little dung- 
hill, or—if he have no dung- 
hill—then, worse still, through 
the eyes of the vocal clique. 
Why, here’s a book I’m just 
returning to the library. It’s 
written apparently by a school- 
master in Bengal. And, be- 
cause of what he has suffered 
at the hands of Bengali stu- 
dents, he would have us say 
good-bye to all of India. Thank 
heaven, we’re not all defeatists 
yet—outside Bengal.” 

X.’s, of course, is the pathetic 
outlook of your typical diehard ; 
he and his like cut no ice 
whatever. So I cheered him 
up with a whisky-and-soda. 
And then we discussed the 
relative merits of ‘ March 
Brown ’ and ‘ Peacock Lures.’ 

A few days later the Victory 
left her moorings and headed 
up-river. A journey by house- 
boat is a stately progress. The 
crew, harnessed to a mighty 
rope, march along the bank, 
dragging after them, to the 
strains of a shanty, not only 
your floating palace but also the 
cook-boat, towed behind, where- 
in live they and all your other 
domestics. Meanwhile you sit 
on the roof in the shade of an 
awning, and read or admire the 
view. At intervals the cook- 
boat forges alongside, that the 
cook may minister to your 
creature comforts. It is the 
acme of idleness — but very 
pleasant. 

Three days it took us to reach 
the head of the river. Three 
perfect days; was the mon- 
soon over? We hoped against 
hope. The Jhelum here is very 
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different from the Jhelum we 
had known in its gorges below 
the valley; a broad sluggish 
stream it is, running between 
low banks in a flat land. Once 
or twice we passed a township 
the walls of whose houses rose 
sheer from the water’s edge: a 
town built all of wood and 
mellow brick, a medley of 
minaret and balcony and lat- 
ticed window, with grass and 
flowers sprouting thick from 
every roof. For the rest, we 
saw the gabled farms slip by, 
the fields of rice and Indian 
corn, the willow-brakes where 
the kingfishers flashed irides- 
cent green and blue ; or marked 
how our boat gained inch by 
inch against the race between 
the piles of some great timber 
bridge* all innocent of paint ; 
or watched the life of the river, 
the osprey hawking on his beat, 
the rafts of logs adrift with the 
stream, the skiffs laden with 
flame-red pottery and bound 
for the bazaars of Srinagar. 
It is a land where it is always 
afternoon. But sometimes, in- 
credible exertion, we would go 
ashore to stroll along the bank, 
where the tall aromatic hemp 
was growing in great thickets. 
Then would we encourage our 
crew with kindly words. And 
each night we would tie-up 
beside the bank, to enjoy that 
sleep we had so richly earned. 
By the afternoon of the 
third day the river had dwindled 
sadly ; its banks were now a 
bare hundred yards apart, and 
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its waters were shoaling rapidly. 
We had reached the end of our 
voyage. So we tied-up to the 
stump of an elderly willow. 
Not far off was a considerable 
town, its shops stocked mainly 
with ‘Snowflake’ oil, Singer’s 
sewing-machines and ‘ Scissors ’ 
cigarettes. There we arranged 
for five tongas—the little two- 
wheeled, one-horsed traps of 
the country—to take us and 
our belongings the next stage 
of our journey. We had still 
twenty-five miles to do before 
we reached the trout-stream of 
our desires. 

At screech of dawn next day 
the Victory disgorged her freight 
of tents and baggage; where- 
after we loaded these on the 
waiting tongas. Then off we 
started. It was a rough road ; 
but we jogged along at a 
steady four miles per hour, 
rising, ever rising, through the 
foothills that bound the valley, 
while the pine forests stretched 
down to meet us. Spring, of 
course, is the time for wild 
flowers. But the autumn, too, 
has its share. Banks and fields 
were ablaze with the corn- 
flower-blue of chicory, the 
mauves and yellows of the 
balsams—not to mention 
homely friends such as vetch 
and forget-me-not and the last 
lingering violet. We stopped 
to lunch in the shade of a 
walnut-tree on a village green ; 
the walnuts were ripe for the 
picking. 

A few miles more and we 





_ | The finest of these quaint old bridges is now, alas, no more—burnt by vandals 
im the riots. 
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entered the glen in which flows 
our stream. Now the forest 
was just above us, with a mere 
strip of terraced fields of Indian 
corn intervening on either bank. 
And at last we saw our river 
where it swirled among its 
boulders, fast and strong as 
West Highland salmon water. 
There, deep down below a rock, 
we could count perhaps a score 
of blurred ghost-like shapes. 
Trout? Some, maybe; but 
there are coarse fish in plenty 
in this river as well. And 
there on that stone was a fork- 
tail come to greet us, that most 
graceful bird of the mountain 
stream, a picture in black and 
white. A great moment it is 
when one first sees the water 
which one has travelled many 
days to reach. 

Over a wooden bridge and 
round a shoulder in the glen and 
we had arrived. Soon the 
tongas were unloaded. We 
paid our tonga-men and sent 
them on their way. 

We pitched our camp on a 
green meadow which rolled in 
gentle hummocks and miniature 
valleys for some quarter of a 
mile beside the river. At the 
head of our meadow lay a 
village, hidden from view by 
poplar, willow and walnut, and 
set in a sea of tall Indian corn. 
Along the river’s brink our 
meadow ended abruptly in a 
sheer ten-foot gravel cliff. On 
the meadow’s landward side 
rose the hill. And between hill 
and meadow ran the wmill- 
stream from the village. Later 
this mill-stream was to assume 
increased importance. 


We chose our actual camp 
site with care. The tents were 
pitched on the meadow’s high- 
est hummock, two hundred 
yards from the river and quite 
twenty feet above existing 
water-level. Inspection showed 
that floods had not reached 
that point for years. All seemed 
quite remarkably well. 

In the hour or two that was 
left before dark, we explored 
the mill-stream. These mill- 
streams in Kashmir always re- 
pay careful fishing; you may 
find a colossal trout in the most 
unlikely place. This stream 
took off from the main river at 
the tail of a big pool about 
half a mile above the village, 
to run as @ narrow race, only a 
yard or two across but fast and 
strong, till it reached the vil- 
lage. There, among the scat- 
tered houses, it divided into 
several branches which led to 
the various mills. Below the 
village these channels met once 
more, and the stream—now 
still and dead as though its 
work were done—curved back 
in a glassy reach beside our 
meadow to rejoin the river. 
Above and below the village 
alike, every yard of the stream 
was overgrown with willows, 
their pendent fronds sweeping 
the surface of the water. It 
was going to be difficult fishing. 
And, clearly, the two stretches 
—the fast and the still—each 
demanded its own tactics. 

We started at the head of the 
mill-race, where it left the 
river. Here the only hope was 
to insert the rod’s point gingerly 
between the branches, and to 
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work a wet fly down the 
current. We had not long to 
wait. From beneath an over- 
hanging bush came a yellow 
flash—and we were into a good 
fish. To play him was the very 
devil; nothing for it but to 
plunge waist-deep into the race 
and to flounder down it. But 
at last we got him into the net 
somehow, a two-pound Loch 
Leven in perfect condition. 
Five minutes later we caught 
his own brother. And so to the 
mills: primitive little hutches 
built over the streams, through 
which the water rushes to turn 
the paddles. In the flurries 
below small fish were taking 
greedily, to be popped back 
into the water again. 

Now we came to the still 
reach. It was crowded with 
fish up to a pound or more; 
you could see them lying every 
yard or so along the banks in 
quite shallow water. Just the 
place for a dry fly, thought I ; 
80 we greased the line and on 
it went. Vanity of vanities ! 
Never have I seen such a bit 
of water. Each and every fish 
was hedged about by a net- 
work of willow twigs, while to 
cast was impossible. Over that 
next half-hour I shall draw a 
veil; profanity is, or ought 
ah be, one of the Seven Deadly 


By the time we had hooked 
every tree in that willow-bed 
the sun had sunk in a great 
black bank of cloud, and dusk 
was upon us. Where mill- 
stream joined river was just 
the place for a big fish. So 
on went a night-fly, a grey 
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‘Dandy Lure.’ And off we 
went to the main river. 

Night fishing has a charm of 
its own. Out goes the fly into 
space. Has it fallen where 
you hoped? Are you covering 
the water? And when you 
hook a fish, where in heaven’s 
name has he got to? These 
and other like problems obsess 
you. To-night nothing moved 
till we reached the mill-stream 
junction; and then, in the 
slack at the edge of the main 
current, there came one mighty 
pull. For ten seconds, per- 
haps, I felt him, while the 
reel screamed. Then the hold 
gave. A real big fish even for 
this river; and a trout here 
may run into double figures. 
After that our camp-fire gleam- 
ing in the distance called us 
home. 

That night were the windows 
of heaven opened; for four 
days and nights thereafter it 
rained without ceasing. No 
mild refreshing rain, mark you, 
but the solid silver rods of 
the monsoon. Still, we passed 
the time well. The tents were 
fairly watertight; while a 
ukelele in such a crisis is @ 
gift of the gods. Already it 
has usurped the banjo’s place, 
to “travel with the cooking- 
pots and pails” to the four 
corners of the earth. At inter- 
vals we made a reconnaissance. 
The view was limited: the 
fields of the lower slopes across 
the river showed dimly through 
the driving rain; but, where 
fields met forest, there the low 
cloud-roof cut the hill in an 
unbroken line, blotting out all 
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above. And, steadily at first 
but ever more rapidly, the 
waters prevailed. 

It was on the afternoon of 
the fourth day that we held 
our council of war. Thereto 
we had co-opted the village’s 
Oldest Inhabitant, and together 
we surveyed the scene. It 
was @ nasty outlook. Already 
the giant crops by the village 
above were wholly wiped out, 
while a torrent was swirling 
round the houses. Already 
our meadow was a shadow of 
its former self, with the tossing 
flood bank high along its flank 
and rushing through every 
channel and valley across it. 
True, our camp still stood 
alone on its peak in Darien. 
But the whole face of the 
country was changed: islands 
had disappeared, great trees 
had gone, our trout stream had 
grown to a very fair imitation 
of the Mississippi. And still 
the water rose. 

The Oldest Inhabitant was 
not encouraging. No, he had 
never seen @ flood that covered 
our peak. But this one might. 
And then ?—why, plainly, noth- 
ing could survive on the 
meadow. The village was ‘no 
bon”; the houses might tumble 
at any moment into the flood 
that beat against them, and 
already the villagers were clear- 
ing out. And if we meant to 
go, we had better do it now; 
for the mill-stream on our 
landward side would soon be 
impassable. That settled it. 
In the absence of an ark of 
gopher wood there was nothing 
for it but to take to the hills. 
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So we sent out an 8.0.8. for 
carrying parties, while we our- 
selves set-to to pack up and 
strike camp in the pouring 
rain. The local inhabitants 
rallied to the call like men; 
in half an hour we were off. 
And none too soon. We crossed 
the mill-stream in the village 
only just before the bridge 
went west. 

Once on the hillside we 
breathed again, and finally 
found ourselves installed in 
the upper storey of a farm- 
house well above the valley— 
@ wooden attic below the gabled 
roof. The major inmates had 
generously vacated, to live with 
our servants on the ground- 
floor. ‘ Flit ’ removed the rest. 
Below was a farmyard which 
was also a cesspool. Kashmiri 
rustic scenes are picturesque— 
at a distance. But at least we 
were now dry and, unless the 
high hills themselves were cov- 
ered, also safe. 

That night the rain ceased. 
Day dawned with great banks 
of mist clinging to the pine- 
woods ; but the sun was soon 
struggling through. After 
breakfast I went to visit our 
late camp site. Already the 
waters were abating from off 
the earth. But there on a 
tree-stump, clear and unmistak- 
able, was the high-water mark. 
Four feet had flowed over our 
peak soon after we had left it. 

We stayed three days in our 
attic aloft while the ground 
below dried. During these 
three days we learnt the extent 
of the flood, the greatest Kash- 
mir has known in living mem- 
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ory. Almost every bridge in 
the country had gone, and the 
bill for damage was colossal. 
As for our trout: they, poor 
dears, had had a proper dust- 
ing. Many had been killed, 
many more washed right down 
the river, while the survivors 
were so sick and battered that 
they were not fit to sit up and 
take notice for many days. 
Then it was that, since fishing 
was off, our thoughts turned 
naturally to shooting. 


“ While kings and their cousins 
Goes foreign for bears, 
Tis rabbits for us ’uns, 
Rabbits and hares.” 


So sings Mr Patrick Chalmers, 
and few can sing of the country- 
side as he does. Far be it 
from me to claim cousinship 
with kings. Still, granted that 
one has gone foreign, the bears 
are apt to follow naturally. 
So bears and I were already 
fairly well acquainted. While 
the water cleared after the 
storm, we renewed that ac- 
quaintanceship. 

The news came down from 
the forest uplands far above 
our heads. A black bear had 
killed a cow. A large bear 
and very evil. Would I climb 
to the uplands and help? I 
would, and did. 

It was a stiff climb up a 
rocky path that mounted the 
bed of a side valley. At last 
we reached the valley’s ulti- 
mate corrie, an amphitheatre 
bounded by the crest of the 
main divide. And there, in 
the arena of the amphitheatre, 
was the kill. A dirty business 
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it had been, in true ursine 
manner. The story was plain : 
the bear had rushed out on his 
victim, and, bringing her to 
earth, had held her pinned 
while he devoured her living 
flesh. Bears, vegetarians by 
nature, are inexpert butchers. 

The corpse lay at the foot of 
a straggling pine-covert that 
clothed the southern aspect 
of a spur ascending buttress- 
like to the crest above. Nor 
did it take much knowledge 
of venery to diagnose that the 
bear, replete with cow, would 
be sleeping off his meal in the 
said covert, and that, if dis- 
turbed, he would head up and 
over the divide. <A score of 
villagers had collected, bring- 
ing with them half a dozen 
dogs. The plan was simple: 
I was to climb delicately by 
the northern and treeless face 
of the spur and to take my 
stand on the divide where the 
last trees of the covert topped 
the sky-line. There I blocked 
direct escape, and there, too, 
I commanded both flanks of 
the covert below me. When 
all was ready the mob would 
enter at the bottom and bolt 
the bear. 

All went according to plan. 
In half an hour I found myself 
blown and very hot but seated 
on the divide at last, with the 
world at my feet. It was a 
jewel of a day. Away to the 
north was the great naked 
peak of Haramuk, guardian of 
the Sacred Lakes, his crest 
still shrouded by a lingering 
cloudlet white as wool. To 
the south was the jagged range 
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of the Pir Panjal, its tumult 
of peaks clear-cut as a saw’s 
teeth against the blue. And 
below me were the forests and 
the meadows of the lower 
hills, meadows bursting with 
the new life bred of rain and 
sun. So much I saw, and 
then— Down in the forest 
something stirred.”’ The hunt 
had opened with a crash. 

Believe me, the rumpus 
raised by six dogs and a 
healthy bear is pretty consider- 
able. I listened, awe-struck. 
Soon it was evident that the 
chorus of bellows and grunts 
and yells was progressing up- 
wards, towards me. Then the 
noise slackened and died away ; 
the bear had plainly out- 
distanced his more than half- 
hearted pursuers. All was 
silence. I peered down among 
the pine-stems and waited. 

A patch of jet-black fur 
between two tree-trunks—there 
he was. The patch passed on ; 
he was moving upwards still, 
but very slowly and plainly 
suspicious of danger ahead. 
At last he emerged into a 
vista, to stand nose up and 
sniffing the air—a great black 
mass in the twilight of the 
trees. Would he come on or 
would he turn? I dared not 
chance it. Bang! went the 
500 H.V. And crash down the 
hill again went the bear. Be- 
low, pandemonium broke loose 
once more. 

Shouts from below soon 
warned us that the bear had 
broken covert. Weran. And 
there he was, three hundred 
yards away across a ravine—a 
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portly black shape, flurried and 
indignant, that cantered up the 
slope of the next and parallel 
spur. That was the signal for 
‘one minute’s rapid.’ Our bear 
topped the crest in a hail of 
lead and disappeared. 

We took up the chase. It 
was easy tracking; the ground 
was soft from the deluge, and 
there was no missing those 
great square pug-marks, driven 
deep at every stride. Blood 
there was none. Still, the day 
was hot and the bear gorged; 
we might catch him yet. On 
we went over hill and dale, 
faint yet pursuing. Once we 
heard him moving close ahead 
of us in the forest. And once 
we came on a pool still troubled 
from his wallowings. But we 
were never again to see him 
in the flesh. Towards evening 
we gave him best. And 80 
ended an interlude chiefly re- 
markable for some fairly bad 
shooting. A bear of the most 
depraved tastes undoubtedly; 
yet I could not altogether 
mourn his loss. There is always 
something human—and there- 
fore comic—about a bear. 

Soon after the episode of the 
bear we decided to move camp 
down-stream. Nelson was 
much against our proposed 
camp site. The locality, he 
said, was one into which no 
self-respecting Kashmiri would 
venture ; the inhabitants were 
Pathans, intruders and men of 
no morals ; we might go there 
if we liked, but we should 
assuredly be robbed. This, 
coming from a man like Nelson, 
was disturbing. However, since 
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report had it that the trout of 
those parts were large and 
hungry, we stuck to our plans. 
In fact we swanked a bit, or 
at least I did; with a pistol, 
an electric torch and a fierce 
dog, what, I asked, had we to 
fear ? 

Our new camp was at the 
foot of a steep hillside not far 
from the river. There appeared 
to be no village for miles. 
However, as we were settling 
in, a most impressive figure 
bore down on us. A tall old 
man he was, with a monstrous 
bottle-green pagri bound round 
his head, and beard dyed an 
amazing red; round his neck 
was a rosary of sandalwood and 
on his gaunt body a long loose 
coat of a dingy wine-red. To 
complete the picture he carried, 
tucked under his arm, a huge 
leather-bound tome, the Koran 
Sharif. In fact he exuded 
sanctity at every pore; it was 
no surprise when he was in- 
troduced as the ‘ Maulvi,’ or 
Doctor of Divinity. 

He greeted us with a smile 
of remarkable sweetness, re- 
vealing one long yellow rabbit- 
tooth, and bade us welcome. 
His house was close by; he 
would supply milk, eggs and 
chickens. Were there thieves 
about ? Alas that he should 
have to say it, there were. He 
himself was a Pathan—of the 
Babozai clan ; a pirzada, claim- 
ing direct descent from a saint. 
But these other Pathans round 
about, they were a shocking 
lot ; mixed stock of no family. 
Their goings-on made his heart 
bleed. Anyone who camped 
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hereabouts was almost sure to 
be robbed. However, we could 
rely on him; he would do his 
best to see us through. 

At that we nearly kissed 
him. And, after I had tried 
him with the story of the pistol 
and fierce dog, without marked 
success, we parted sworn 
friends. He would use his 
influence, he said, with all the 
neighbours, and would come 
again to see us later. He hoped 
that all might yet be well. 

Meanwhile my bearer had 
been busy on his own. In all 
respects he is a remarkable 
man, my bearer; but on rob- 
bery he is a _ recognised 
authority. I know, because for 
many years he has consulted 
me on his family affairs. And 
his two brothers, who both 
started life as soldiers, both 
turned later to dacoity—no 
petty theft, but robbery under 
arms on the grand scale. In 
fact, it is almost the family 
profession. And I have often 
thought what a Napoleon of 
dacoits was lost in my bearer 
himself, with his outstanding 
energy, intelligence and nerve. 
Perhaps, before I knew him 
... who can tell? Anyhow, 
you will understand that he 
disliked the prospect of his 
master’s robbery under his very 
nose—and that by some beg- 
garly Pathans. The family 
honour was at stake. Later, 
he came to see me. 

“That Maulvi,” said he “is 
no good. I’ve been making 
inquiries ; all agree that he is 
a ‘No. 10 badmash’ (a very 
bad hat). Why, it’s he who 
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organises all the robberies round 
about ; there were two camps 
robbed over on the other bank 
only last week, and he has the 
pistol taken from one of them 
in his house now. 

* But I’ve got two local men 
here who have fallen out with 
him. We'll put them on 
as night-watchmen; they’ve 
agreed to take eight annas a 
night. Take down their names 
and the names of their fathers ; 
and warn them that, if you lose 
80 much as a button, you'll 
hand them straight over to the 
Srinagar police. And tell that 


Maulvi when he comes that we 
don’t like his face.” 

Thus it was. After dark the 
Maulvi reappeared in the patch 
of light at the tent door. Pip, 
I blush to confess, went gam- 
bolling out to greet him as his 


long-lost friend. If Pip has a 
fault, it is too kind a heart. 
The Maulvi drew back. “I 
am terrified of savage dogs,” 
said he. We told him not to 
worry. If he kept away from 
the camp, he would be safe as 
houses. 

And every night while we 
stayed in that camp our two 
watchmen watched by their 
little fire. Atintervals we would 
see a moving light and hear 
the sound of voices: it was 
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the bearer on ‘ visitin rounds.’ 
Nothing was stolen : the family 
honour was vindicated. 

Here, among the Sons of 
Belial, the sands of our time 
ran out. These were mellow 
autumn days, the monsoon a 
memory. And the trout were 
again kind. L. sketched on 
the bank while Pip and I ex- 
plored the stream. A _ very 
inquisitive dog is Pip, most 
venturesome in the water. The 
river was still roaring down; 
but that meant nothing to 
him. Let him smell an allur 
ing smell from the farther bank 
and in he would paddle, to be 
swept far down-stream before 
he landed, his head bobbing 
like a black-and-white cork 
among the waves. 

So home we went again by 
a new road, our old road along 
the Jhelum river having been 
washed away. On the crest of 
the Bannihal we paused to 
look our last on this Lotos land. 


‘*A land of streams! some, like 4 

downward smoke, 

Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, 
did go; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and 
shadows broke, 

Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam 
below.” 


It was good-bye ; our Lotos- 
eating was ended. 








A CANTERBURY TALE. 


BY LADY KATHLEEN BALFOUR. 


I. Go Pilgrims seek Ghe Wap. 


‘* Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breth 
Inspired hath in every holt and heth 
The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cours y-ronne 


Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages 
And palmers for to seken straunge strondes.” 


CHAUCER knew the real and 
greatest force which urges 
mankind to go adventuring: 
the call of spring. In the 
Middle Ages it moved people 
to go ‘on pilgrimages’ and on 
Crusades ; after the Reforma- 
tion to cross uncharted seas 
‘to seken straunge strondes.’ 
To-day the same spring fever 
inspires mountain climbers to 
new achievements, but also 
tempts lovers of the past out 
on to the old roads. 

So in the spring of this very 
year two young Cambridge 
students started from the 
Shrine of St Martha, on the 
Surrey hills, to follow the 
Pilgrims’ Way to Canterbury, 
on foot. No ‘ Zephirus’ car- 
essed them, for it was before 
the time 


“Whan that Aprille with his shoures 
sote 


The droght of Marche hath perced 
to the rote.” 


The winds of March blew 
full and hard on their faces. 
But still the east wind brought 
fine weather. The sun shone, 


the birds sang and the turf 
under their feet felt soft. There 
sprang from it that wondrous 
smell of dead bracken, old pine 
needles, moist young shoots 
and sometimes fresh violets, 
and besides these, that subtler 
essence which all adventurers 
know, caught only at inter- 
vals, which suddenly conjures 
up the best of days that are 
no more. 

On each side of the old 
Pilgrims’ path grew hazel 
bushes, from which the new 
Pilgrims cut themselves stout 
staves. “Just as well to look 
the part,” thought they, though 
under ordinary circumstances 
they would not have thought 
the carrying of a heavy pole, 
in addition to their packs, 
would have made their fifty- 
mile walk the easier. 

* And now,” said one, going 
out of the way to pole-jump a 
puddle, ‘‘ I am going to be ‘ The 
Clerk of Oxenford.’ ” 

“And I,” said the other, 
“ will be the Squire : 


‘Singinge he was, or floytinge, al the 
day,’” 
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and suiting the action to the 
word, pulled out a penny 
whistle and began to pipe. 

That night they slept at 
Albury. As they turned into 
‘The Surrey Hills Hostel,’ and 
looked back across a lake up 
on to the Downs where ‘St 
Martha’s’ stood silhouetted 
against the evening sky, they 
felt that life in every age was 
very good. 

Albury Youth Hostel was 
once a ‘ Guest House.’ It still 
retains much of the Quest 
House character. The inmates 
permanently lived there. There 
was the former proprietor of the 
Guest House, the present Youth 
Hostel Warden and a child, her 
daughter. The proprietor had 
the charm of an old inhabitant, 
but contributed little to their 
entertainment. The Warden 
was interesting, but had the 
taint of a newcomer. She had 
lived in Germany before the 
War, and she and the Clerk 
compared their German ex- 
periences. But as _ neither 
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of them knew the places to 
which the other had been, 
their conversation was in this 
style : 

“Do you know Marburg ? ” 

**'No, but I know Cologne.” 

Oh, I don’t know Cologne, 
but have you been to Frank- 
fort?” 

“No, Coblenz ? ” 

“No, Niirnberg ? ” 

And so on. Still, they agreed 
that Germany was a good place 
to which they would willingly 
return when they could next 
afford it. Germans, they 
agreed, were good people ; they 
would like to see more of them. 
The Squire, who had lately 
come from France, listened to 
their talk in silence, but after 
the family supper ‘ flauted ’ an 
old German folk-song. 

“Not so bad considering,” 
was the Warden’s rather damp- 
ing comment, which silenced 
the Pilgrims. The next musical 
item was contributed by the 
family wireless: ‘‘ That’s my 
Desire ”’! 


II. How, finding the Way, they toere trespassers, and losing 
it, foere nearly benighted. 


Next morning the Pilgrims 
followed the Way from Shere 


to Gomshall. This was no 
easy task. According to their 
map, the Tillingbourne had to 
be closely followed on _ its 
southern bank all the way. 
This involved trespassing into 
back gardens of private dwell- 
ings. Nevertheless they stub- 
bornly made their way along 
the south bank, clambering 


over a fence into a potato bed; 
hurrying stealthily through 
what they believed to be the 
vicar’s garden ; charging, next, 
into a rubbish heap; scram- 
bling over old kettles, pipes 
and bedsteads, and emerging 
into a field through which 
they faithfully followed the 
stream to a farm. Here, time 
and necessity forced them on 
to the high-road, but im 
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clambering over their last fence 
one of its bars broke beneath 
their weight. The noise of its 
crackling seemed to resound 
through the valley. They 
heard movements in the adjoin- 
ing yard. The Squire seized 
hold of the Clerk, and both 
tore up the high-road in a 
manner worthy of Peter Rabbit 
and Benjamin Bunny running 
from Mr M‘Gregor. For some 
time they had to endure the 
taunts and songs of lorry-drivers 
and errand-boys, and were 
thankful when they could turn 
up the hill path to the north, 
and walk fast for the rest of 
the day along the side of the 
Downs. 

At noon they rested at 
‘Oaken Grove.’ It really was 
an oaken grove, and here they 
played the tunes suppressed 
the night before. They sounded 
better in the wood. The Clerk 
was still smarting from the jar 
of the wireless jazz. 

“What is the world coming 
to? Think what fun we should 
have had last night at Albury 
if they hadn’t turned on that 
vulgar stuff. In German Youth 
Hostels we always used to sit 
round the fire and sing folk- 
songs.” 

“ Yes,” said the Squire, “‘ but 
it would not improve matters to 
import native German songs 
into native English villages. 
Up here on the Downs you and 
I can sing what songs we please, 
but down there in the villages 
I like to see English people 
amusing themselves in a 
genuinely English way.” 

“Then why that awful 
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‘jazz’?” replied the Clerk. 
“ That’s American ; or worse, 
Americanised negro.” 

“Well, let us try and under- 
stand our own country. We 
have fifty miles of English 
country before us.” 

It was nearly dark when they 
reached Titsey, where they 
turned off the Way across 
Titsey Park and made for 
Tatsfield, where they expected 
to find a Youth Hostel. Ac- 
cording to the map there was 
a Roman Villa in Titsey Park, 
which the Pilgrims were deter- 
mined to find. But in vain 
they wandered from fence to 
park gates and back again 
past the home farm and the 
Manor House without finding 
so much as an earthwork. By 
this time the afterglow of the 
sunset had almost completely 
faded. It became bitterly cold, 
for they were some seven hun- 
dred feet above sea-level. The 
moon had risen and shone 
brightly. They hurried out of 
the park on to the road to 
Tatsfield, determined not again 
to be diverted. But after a 
stiff climb, which brought them 
nearly to the watershed of the 
Downs, they were once more 
tempted on to a footpath 
labelled ‘To Tatsfield.’ This 
path led them into the darkness 
of a wood, but it was a chalk 
path, whose whiteness made it 
fairly easy to follow. Presently 
they came out of the shelter of 
the wood on to the top of the 
Downs. Here the cold of the 
night felt even more pene- 
trating, for there was a strong 
north-east wind. The Pil- 
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grims marched on in silence 
till at last they struck another 
road. 

“Tf we follow this road to 
the right we are sure to come to 
Tatsfield,”’ said the Squire. 

“Yes. There are some 
lights,’’ answered the Clerk 
cheerfully. 

Assuredly they had come to 
some sort of settlement. They 
rejoiced to hear the ring of a 
village shop door, and made 
for the welcome light shining 
through ‘Oxo’ and ‘ JEYES 
Fiup.’ A genial fat shopman 
stood behind the counter. 

“Can you tell us if there is 
a Youth Hostel here ? ” 

“Youth Hostel? Oh, you 
mean ‘ The Castle.’ Yes, that’s 
up at the village.” 

“Oh, isn’t this the vil- 
lage ? ’’ despondently. 

“No, this is ‘The Green.’ 
The village is half a mile up 
the road there.” 

“We ought to have turned 
left,” said the Squire dolefully. 

“Never mind, it’s in a 
castle,” said the Clerk with 
romantic fervour, a8 they once 
more took to the road. They 
soon reached the village, and 
the first thing that met their 
eyes was a turreted building. 

“Ts that ‘The Castle’?” 
they asked a passer-by. 

“Oh no, that ain’t ‘The 
Castle —Castle’s away out 
down there. Follow the road 
till you comes to a sharp turn 
to your left. Turn down there 
and it’s on yer right.” 

They thanked him, shifted 
the position of their knap- 
sacks, dragged their heavy 


‘staves’ after them and 
trudged on. They followed the 
road with sinking hearts, for 
they could make out nothing 
in the darkness but the sil- 
houettes of trees. Every few 
minutes, distant searchlights 
flashed across the sky, and they 
could hear the roar of aero- 
planes above them. Presently 
they met another villager 
coming home late for his 
supper. 

“Please, can you tell us 
where ‘ The Castle ’ is ? ” 

“Oh, that’s not this way. 
You'll have to go farther down 
the road there. Then turn to 
your left and you'll see it on 
the right.” 

Back again to the road they 
went, and then ‘ farther down,’ 
and then to the left again, and 
then . . . would they see it 
after the next clump of trees— 
and if not...? But they did; 
and so the end of their adven- 
ture was in sight. They clanged 
the bell loudly and long, but 
no one looked at them save the 
moon and a cat. At last some- 
one actually opened the door, 
and the good odour of bacon 
made them forget all but pres- 
ent hunger. While digesting 
an ample supper over a good 
fire after the caretaker had 
locked them in alone for the 
night, they agreed that 
although it might have been 
romantic to have spent the 
night in the cold moonlight 
outside the castle walls, yet 
they were very glad to be in- 
side, to have electric light 
(however dim!) and a warm 
fire. 
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A Canterbury Tale. 


LIL. Iu which the Pilgrims meet with marbels of real life that 
match the magic of make-belief, 


The next day they crossed 
into Kent and walked to 
Wrotham, a distance of about 
seventeen miles, following the 
old track along the south side 
of the Downs. At the village 
of Otford, in the valley of the 
Darent, they hoped to quench 
their thirst, for here was a 
legend that Becket, “in 
emulating Moses as a water 
finder, smote the earth and 
water gushed out.”’ But alas! 
their luck was out, for on 
this particular day the inhabi- 
tants of Otford had crowded 
to a spot with other Becket 
associations. A sale was tak- 
ing place at a farm, the site 
of which teemed with historic 
interest. For there Lanfranc 
is supposed to have resided ; 
Becket to have built a house ; 
there, in Tudor times, Arch- 
bishop Wareham erected a 
palace, which still stands; 
there he entertained Henry 
VIII. and his queen, and re- 
ceived Erasmus as a visitor. 
But the cottager, who at last 
ministered to their needs, 
‘cared for none of these 
things.’ 

“There'll be nothing worth 
seeing at that there sale,’”’ he 
said. “‘ That farm has been 
badly farmed. The ol’ man 
could a’ run the whole place 
with his sons an’ not paid a 
soul, only the sons wouldn’t 
work; an’ you can’t make 
farms pay unless you work 
nowadays.” 


“ What did the sons do ? ” 

“Went off to the town like 
most folks. Think themselves 
clever, so they go and sit in 
an office in Sevenoaks. Can’t 
understand how they can stick 
it.” 

*“Do you work on a farm 
yourself ? ” 

** Yes—chickens ; only I’ve 
got a day off so I’m doing a 
bit o’ cobblin’s Oh yes, it 
pays well. We sell the eggs 
retail, of course. Can’t make 
nothing pay ‘ wholesale ’ nowa- 
days. Can’t get the price.” 

“‘ How big is your farm ? ” 

“Only twelve acres, and yet 
we've got about five thousand 
head of chicken — Rhode 
Islands.” 

“How many of you work 
it?” 

“* Me and a boy and the boss, 
and we have enough to do, I 
can tell you.” 

The Pilgrims felt their 
muscles stiffening, and rose to 
go. 
“How far did ye come this 
morning ? ” 

“From Tatsfield—about ten 
miles.” 

“Tatsfield ? I remember 
Tatsfield. I went there once 
when I was a lad. Me and 
some other chaps went there 
because we heard that Gipsy 
Smith was going to preach. 
We tramped the ten miles 
there and found he’d gone 
somewhere else, and all we ’ad 
to do was to tramp back again.” 
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So the Pilgrims stepped out 
of another bit of real life back 
to their world of rgmance. 

They reached Wrotham just 
as the sun was setting, but 
when they came to inquire for 
the ‘ Youth Hostel’ not even 
the Vicar had heard of such a 
place. He recommended them 
to the Inn. They thanked 
him for his advice, but asked 
for further information at 
the Post Office. The Post- 
mistress, being a woman of the 
world, at once understood that 
an inn was beyond their means, 
and made alternative sug- 
gestions. 

*“There’s Mrs Jones lives 
down the road,” she said. “I 
know she sometimes takes 
in people. But, of course 
(looking doubtfully at the Pil- 
grims), she has to be careful. 


What I mean to say, you can’t 


take in just anybody, can 
ye?” Then a sudden bright 
thought occurred to her. 
* Well, of course, there’s next 
door. They take people in, I 
know, and she’s a nice old 
woman. Mrs Cox, that is.” 
“Next door” sounded a 
better place to the Pilgrims 
than “Mrs Jones down the 
road.” Mrs Cox was indeed 
“@ nice old woman.” She 
offered them supper, bed and 
breakfast for 4s. a head. But, 
she said, she was going to a 
Lenten service, and would not 
be able first to cook their 
supper. She consented, how- 
ever, to let them cook it for 
themselves, and left them sup- 
plied with eggs and bacon and 
frying-pan and bread and butter 
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and tea. Her husband did 
not accompany her to the 
Lenten service, neither did he 
help the two strangers to cook 
their supper. But he turned 
on his wireless and entertained 
them with readings from 
Balzac. 

“I can get Paris easy. 
What’s this mean ? I know it’s 
French.” 

Hurriedly the Squire and 
Clerk tried to translate for 
their host as the reading pro- 
ceeded. It was a passage 
describing scenery, and a little 
went a long way. After five 
minutes, mine host shut up 
Balzac, saying— 

** Oh, I don’t care for French 
—never did—never could pick 
it up, not even when I was in 
France. But I know a bit 
of Turkish and Egyptian— 
learnt it when I was out in 
Gallipoli. Now you wait till 
I get Moscow. I got it fine 
the other night.” 

After a snatch from Beet- 
hoven’s Pastoral Symphony, 
and another from a German 
lecture, and another from an 
opera which appeared to come 
from some French station, he 
finally switched on to a voice 
in some very strange tongue, 
just as the Pilgrims had fin- 
ished frying their bacon and 
eggs. 
“There!” he said triumph- 
antly, “that’s Moscow. I 
know, because last time the 
man started talking English 
half-way through and told us 
he was speaking from Moscow. 
Presently you’ll hear the clock 
strike in the Red Square.” 
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They ate their supper and drank 
their tea (weak enough this 
time to please them) while 
the Russian voice boomed on. 
Then, a8 they drew their chairs 
up to the kitchen range, the 


IV. Hew Features 


Pursuing their easterly route 
next morning, they encountered 
a bitter wind, which decided 
them to make their mid-day 
halt in the sheltered town of 
Snodland. Three miles along 
the Downs brought them to a 
parting of the ways. Here they 
consulted their maps and real- 
ised that their Winchester route 
was now joining the Pilgrims’ 
Way, Chaucer’s way, from 
London. Here they were hailed 
by a voice— 

“ Excuse me, are you using 
an ordnance survey map? If 
so, may I look at. it? I am 
an ordnance surveyor, and I 
have not got a proper map 
with me!” 

There stood a little man in 
khaki looking blue and miser- 
able with cold. He had come 
that morning from Snodland 
with orders to survey a neigh- 
bouring park. He could not 
identify it on either of his 
maps. The scale of one was 
too small and the other too 
large! With some amusement 
the Pilgrims lent their map. 
The surveyor was wholly un- 
able to find his bearings upon 
it. The Pilgrims had to show 
him where he was! However, 
greatly cheered by this know- 
ledge, he parted from them ap- 
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great clock in the Red Square 
struck twelve. 

“There, that’s midnight in 
Russia,” said mine host, and 


the two pilgrims looked at one 
another. 


on the Old Way. 


parently not even resentful at 
having been shown the way— 
that last indignity to map- 
owners. 

Hilaire Belloc gives seven 
good reasons for considering 
the oldest crossing of the Med- 
way to be at Snodland, one of 
which is its central position 
between MKRochester at the 
mouth of the river and Maid- 
stone at the tide’s end. This 
central position has, unfortu- 
nately, now made of it an indus- 
trial town. Marching down its 
main street the Pilgrims knew 
that they were still treading the 
Old Way but found it hard to 
link it with the past. 

They satisfied their hunger 
at a vulgarly modern pub in 
the company of commercial 
travellers, but while these 
discussed the ‘ Daily Mail’ the 
Pilgrims tried to absorb them- 
selves in a book of monkish 
Latin. This restored them to 
such a mood that, as they rose 
to go, they were able to grasp 
their staves in face of these 
moderns, calling each other 
‘ Squire ’ and ‘ Clerk.’ 

Hoping that the church 
would carry them back sym- 
pathetically to the past, they 
entered and were rewarded. 
To their surprise they found a 
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stage surrounded by a curtain, 
set up between the chancel 
and the nave. The Pilgrims 
peeped behind the curtain. The 
first thing that met their eyes 
was @ notice to the effect that 
Judas Iscariot was not to forget 
to black his eyes and to have 
plenty of grease paint on his 
forehead under his wig! Then 
followed further directions for 
the ‘ make-up ’ of more biblical 
characters, and a marginal note 
to say that the order of the 
procession might be found 
pinned to the back curtain. 
There, sure enough, they found 
it, and read with much delight 
how Annas was to walk with 
Caiaphas, St Peter with St 
John, but the centurion was to 
pair with ‘M. Smith’ and 
Pilate with ‘Mrs Swithen.’ 
At this point the Pilgrims were 


forced, for the sake of decorum, 

hurriedly to leave the church. 
They crossed the row-boat 

ferry and went on towards 


Maidstone. The next place of 
worship to which they came 
was considerably older than 
Snodland Church ; ‘ Kit’s 
Koty House,’ the druidical 
tables of stones, and farther 
on the famous ‘ Burial Stones ’ 
of which the guide-book asserts 
that they are ‘countless.’ A 
road-mender pointed them out 
to the Pilgrims. 

“You try and count ’em. 
You'll never make them tot the 
same.” Nevertheless they did 
count them several times, and 
each time ‘made ’em tot’ 
eighteen. They went away 
disappointed. 

That night they met with 
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the welcome of old friends at 
Maidstone, and according to 
the tradition of pilgrims, were 
accompanied the next morning 
on the first stage of their 
journey as far as Thornham 
Castle. This is now but a great 
earthwork, but is said to be the 
site of a pre-Roman fort. It 
juts out on the top of a chalk 
hill like a great fang. The two 
Pilgrims and their companion 
stormed up its steep side, re- 
joicing that at last their staves 
were of real use. They lingered 
long on the top. Below their 
gaze lay spread the whole of 
Kent. That view, as Belloc 
says, was like “a great gesture. 
Its outline was like the move- 
ment of a hand that sketches 
cartoons; its sweep was like 
a free arm sowing broadcast.” 
Chimneys and workshops in 
Surrey had looked well from 
the top of the Boxley Downs, 
Kentish hop kilns looked even 
better from the top of Thorn- 
ham. They climbed down 
slowly from the mound, and 
parted sadly from their Kent- 
ish companion, but they cer- 
tainly had God’s speed that 
day along ‘the hills beside the 
road from Thornham eastward 
to EKinton’; the Way there 
was aN even, grassy track— 
they felt that here the four- 
teenth century pilgrims really 
did ‘canter.’ They wondered 
what happened to the poor 
pilgrims like the ‘ povre Per- 
soun’ who walked ‘ up-on his 
feet ’ when his companions can- 
tered past him on such grass 
as this. A few miles along this 
turf brought them to a large 
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cross cut in the white chalk 
on the side of the hill. Could 
this be the work of some early 
pilgrim, they wondered, rushing 
up to it? But it was another 
new feature on the old Way. 
By it was a stone with an 
explanatory inscription upon 
it— 


“70 THE GLORY OF GOD 
AND THE MEN OF LENHAM 
WHO FELL IN THE GREAT 
WAR, 1914-18.” 


They looked down into the 
Weald, and there below them 
was a contented-looking little 
village smoking away in peace- 
ful quiet. Their map con- 
firmed their view that this was 
Lenham. 

A few miles farther on they 
came to the village of Charing. 


This was to be their halting- 


place that night. As they 
dropped down into it from the 
hill they felt convinced that 
this was a place where canter- 
ing pilgrims waited for their 
walking companions.: If they 
did not sleep they must have 
drunk at the village. No one 
could have failed to halt here 
and enjoy the charm of it. 

Like most Kentish villages 
it was neat and orderly, but 
it bore the mark of generations 
of care. The houses were 
mostly fifteenth century or 
Tudor. The church, rebuilt in 
the sixteenth century, was large 
but looked as if it were in 
the habit of being well filled. 
There was a children’s corner 
adorned with children’s pic- 
tures and books and flowers ; 


elsewhere were 
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bookshelves 
stacked with recent theological 
works ; there was a beautifully 
illuminated list of the vicars 
and rectors and patrons of the 
parish. Some of the names the 
Clerk of Oxenford recognised 
aS of historic importance; 
families who had produced a 
“ Knight of the shire ful ofte 
tyme.” The village advertise- 
ments were not on ugly bills, 
but swung on lovely iron- 
wrought signs. The people 
looked clean and happy, and 
all knew exactly where the 
‘Youth Hostel’ was. This 
hostel was truly a good one. 
It was converted out of an old 
tythe barn. The transforma- 
tion was not quite finished, 
and there was still a clean smell 
of pitch pine and creosote. 
There were bunks like ships’ 
bunks ; good strong oak chairs 
and table; clean tin cooking 
utensils ; an oil stove to cook 
upon ; and a coke stove to air 
blankets and warm cold bones. 
The Pilgrims felt that some 
great mind lay behind all this. 
The caretaker spoke of Miss 
X. a8 the ‘warden.’ The Pil- 
grims decided to go and see 
her. She was to be found in a 
fifteenth-century house with a 
great porchway surrounded by 
a trim garden. They pictured 
the owner strong, active, prob- 
ably the local Guide captain ; 
not, they hoped, too ‘ arty and 
crafty.’ But, in answer to 
their knock, it was surely ‘ Miss 
Matty’ of ‘Cranford’ who 
opened the door! She, in her 
turn, referred to Mr Y. as re- 
sponsible for the excellence of 
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the Youth Hostel. So it was 


he, they thought, who was the 
youthful inspirer of this village. 
They wrote him a letter of 
thanks for their entertainment, 
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and received a courteous letter 
saying alas! he was too old, 
‘far too old’ to enjoy such 
things, though he liked to see 
others doing so. 


V. At Canterbury they ‘ende.’ 


Public parks were an abomi- 
nation to the Pilgrims. The 
Clerk said that if he were 
‘Knight of the Shire’ he 
would present a petition to 
abolish them. On their last 
day’s walk they found ghosts 
in Eastwell Park—that was no 
matter—and got lost in God- 
mersham Park—this was most 
annoying. 

Their way through Eastwell 
Park began along a path tun- 
nelled through a thick beech 
wood. Walking along it was 
a slow and difficult process. 
They were up to their ankles 
in moist beech leaves; the 
ground rose to the level of their 
waists on each side, and the 
branches drooped down to the 
same level. When the fore- 
ground was not obstructed by 
fallen trees, they could see a 
good way ahead, but on each 
side their view was completely 
blocked. Presently, to their 
left, they heard a noise of shout- 
ing. At first they ignored it. 
It might have been a keeper 
shouting for a companion, or 
feeding pheasants, for there was 
a sound of rattling tin as well 
as shouting. (They hoped they 
were on the right side of the 
boundary fence.) It might 
have been the boys of ‘the 
house ’ calling to one another ; 


or it might have been... and 
now @ curious fact impressed 
them. Since first hearing it 
they had walked half a mile, 
and still the sound came from 
the same position to their 
left. Who could be deliber- 
ately keeping pace with them 
although they were invisible 
in their ditch? The Squire 
suggested that they should 
investigate. 

“No,” said the Clerk, “it 
is rather a case for getting 
farther away than nearer. Be- 
sides, it does not sound like 
anybody in distress.” 

The sound grew louder. 
More voices seemed to join in. 
Now it was like a crowd cheer- 
ing. They hastened on and on, 
and presently came to a clear- 
ing where the sun shone through 
the trees and the ditch-like 
path emerged on to a green- 
sward. As they stepped out 
into the sun the sounds sud- 
denly ceased, and the quiet 
became almost as mysterious 
as the noise had been. Then a 
woodpecker overhead laughed 
and flew off, and they could 
speak again. 

“ What is to-day ? ’’ said the 
Clerk. 

“ Saturday.” 

*“* And what's the time ? ” 

“10.30 A.M. by my watch.” 
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“Why, the boat race must 
just be over.” 

‘*T wonder who has won.” 

“Cambridge, I am sure, for 
I feel triumphant.” 

“I know why you feel trium- 
phant. It has nothing to do 
with the boat race.” 

‘ec Why q 29 

“ Because there yonder is 
Eastwell Church. The path 
has led us to the right place 
after all.” 

Eastwell Church had points 
of interest. Tombs almost filled 
it. The first they looked at 
bore the name of Heneage 
Finch of legal renown. Above 
it was a bust of the same 
Heneage and a Latin inscrip- 
tion telling of his great deeds 
in the high court of Parliament 
in the days of James I. Then 
there were tombs of the Hat- 
tons ; finally the tombs of the 
Finch-Hattons. After leaving 
the church they ignored a notice 
warning travellers not to stray 
from the path, and made for 
an old cedar by Eastwell Lake, 
where they refreshed them- 
selves with oranges. Then they 
continued their way on to 
Godmersham Downs. 

In this part of the country 
the people they met by the 
wayside took them more for 
granted than they had done 
nearer London, and would even 
throw them a kind word on 
their way. By Boughton Lees 
@ woman looked up from her 
potato patch and shouted “ Pil- 
grims?” An old man at 
Boughton Court stopped cut- 
ting his rosemary bush and 
walked a hundred yards 
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down the road to show them 
a short-cut. Along that short- 
cut by Soakham Farm they 
met a girl carrying milk. She 
gave them “‘ Good day,” asked 
if they sought the Pilgrims’ 
Way, and showed where it ran. 
They followed it over the top 
of the North Downs into God- 
mersham Park, and there lost 
it. There were so many paths 
and only one marked on the 
map. They took wrong path 
after wrong path, and went 
through fences and climbed 
over private boundary rail- 
ings in vain. The Stour would 
always appear where it ought 
not to have been, the hills 
would go up where they should 
have gone down, and the woods 
would grow where there should 
have been open fields. At 
last, as it was getting dark, they 
gave up their search for the 
Way, joined the main road 
and kept upon it for the last 
six miles before Canterbury. 
Just outside Canterbury they 
stopped at an inn for a late 
tea. 

“* Well,” said the Squire, after 
the first cup had revived them, 
‘we've covered our fifty miles 
of English country. What do 
you make of it ? ” 

“Tt is all right when it is 
really country,” the Clerk re- 
plied. ‘‘ Up there on the Downs 
and among those neat Kent 
gardens, the people really be- 
long to their own English soil. 
But here on the highways, I 
feel there is something alien 
that has affected the dwellers.” 

The Innkeeper came in with 
more hot water. 
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** We get a lot o’ hikers along 
here,” he remarked. “It’s a 
good thing for me, but I can’t 
understand what they find to 
like, tramping about the coun- 
try like that. It strikes me 
they’d do far better to take a 
*pus into a nice seaside place 
like Margate — Margate’s a 
lovely place. I’ve been there.” 

“There you see!” said the 
Clerk after the Innkeeper had 
gone. 

“Yes,” said the 
“something alien 
not yet digested.” 

There were compensations for 
approaching Canterbury with 
the never-ending stream of 
modern traffic, and at the same 
time murmuring Chaucer’s 
words— 


Squire, 
perhaps, 


*¢ And specially, from every shires ende 
Of Engelond, to Caunterbury they 
wende !” 


It was Saturday night in the 
streets of Canterbury. There 
were no palmers and the Arch- 
bishop was not walking abroad, 
but there were many new sorts 
of folk of whom St Thomas 
would doubtless have dis- 
approved since he would not 
have understood them. But 
even he would have marvelled ! 
There were carters crying their 
wares ; football teams and their 
admirers having a ‘ quick one’ 
after their afternoon match ; 
lorries lumbering in after their 
day at the London markets ; 
great motor coaches starting 
out into the night going to 
Dover, Rye, Margate, Maid- 
stone and many another 
town; holiday crowds in 


their ‘best,’ queueing for 
their Saturday night ‘ movie’; 
and a gathering of tough- 
looking people in jovial com- 
pany with a policeman (off 
duty ?) eating meat pies off an 
open stall. The Pilgrims also 
bought some of these pies. 

As they threaded their way 
through the crowd all manner 
of folk greeted them with the 
usual “ Hiking all the day!” 
tune. 

After long search they found 
the Youth Hostel in an old 
Tudor building just behind 
‘The Weavers’ by the River 
Stour. Here they supped off 
their meat pies, while a charm- 
ing caretaker made them some 
cocoa. ‘ And so to bed.’ 

Next morning—Palm Sunday 
—they awoke to the peal of 
bells. The modern crowd had 
vanished. The great Cathedral 
towered above them alone ‘in 
extreme incalculable age.’ 

They went first to St Augus- 
tine’s College. The warden 
of the Youth Hostel had given 
them an introduction to one 
of the students there, who 
showed them round. ‘St 
Augustine’s’ was originally a 
monastery supposed to have 
been founded by St Augustine 
himself. After the dissolution 
of the monasteries it was used 
as a tavern until in 1835 some 
benevolent person founded 4 
missionary college there. The 
student who showed them over 
said that most visitors were 
more interested in the new col- 
lege than in the old buildings. 
So when he had shown them 
the old Saxon foundations of 
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St Augustine’s first church, and 
the altar which St Augustine 
is supposed to have built with 
his own hands, he took them 
into his own refectory, the 
place where pilgrims were fed 
in Chaucer’s day, and into the 
new chapel, where was the 
organ, given as a memorial 
by one of the old students. 
Therefore, their guide added 
with a sigh, they had to use 
it, though its tone was of 
the worst! He next led them 
into the students’ common 
room where future missionaries 
were playing the gramophone. 
Then they understood why the 
pilgrims of to-day liked the 
modern side of ‘St Augus- 
tine’s’; it was alive. Yet to 


them the whole building was 
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alive, for the old walls were 
still being used for those pur- 
poses for which they had been 
built; purposes which might 
still be described in St Bene- 
dict’s words as ‘‘a school -for 
God’s service.” 

The Pilgrims spent most of 
the rest of the day within the 
walls of the Cathedral. When, 
between the services, they had 
seen all the sights that their 
minds could take in, had 
stood upon the spot where 
Becket fell, and wandered 
round the cloisters, they came 
back to the nave and rested 
long. It was a good end to 
their pilgrimage. In that vast 
edifice, built by so many hands, 
romance and real life seemed to 
meet and become one. 





FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


BUSINESS AND PLEASURE WITH A GUN. 


BY F. D. M. 


THEY were a very wild tribe 
and lived on the edge of the 
British Empire, an uncivilised 
community unhampered by 
clothing or modern ethics. But 
in spite of many shortcomings 
they had paid their tribute to 
that Empire and consequently 
considered themselves entitled 
to something in return. If not, 
what, said they, was the good 
of paying away so many valu- 
able cows and so much good 
grain? It was admitted that 
they had only just paid, and 
that after years of persuasion 
by young and _ enthusiastic 
administrators. But then, it 
must take time when one lives 
so far away, and good cattle 
cannot be given up without 
argument. 

Now, in the very first year 
after payment their old and 
hated enemy, who lived still 
farther off, had walked into 
their territory, burned their 
villages and absconded with 
their best cows and wives. 
The latter could, of course, be 
easily replaced, but not so a 
good cow, and that made it a 
serious matter. They strongly 
affirmed that that  tribute- 
demanding Government must 
see to it, or else, what was 
the good of civilisation and 
those specious administrators ? 
And so the Governor of the 
Province had passed the matter 


on to higher and more powerful 
quarters, and eventually, when 
all pros and cons had been 
duly weighed, the Higher 
Authority decided that the new 
friends should be supported. 
So far excellent, but there 
were a few difficult details. 
First find your hare: where 
was the enemy to be found? 
Maps did not exist, except one 
made in the early ’80’s and 
consisting of a beautiful clean 
sheet of paper with a wavy 
line in the centre to denote 
@® supposititious river. The 
friendlies said their enemy pos- 
sessed a stockaded town, and it 
was officially rumoured that 
they also had a good supply 
of rifles and ammunition and 
were to a certain extent dis- 
ciplined. All information about 
the objective was a little nebu- 
lous. It was decided that the 
expedition should be organised 
for two months, and there was 
a deal of excitement at Head- 
quarters as to who would be 
included in this punitive expedi- 
tion to a virgin country. I was 
one of the lucky ones, being 
detailed to take a gun to blow 
in the defences of the stockaded 
town. I had two years’ experi- 
ence in the country but had 
never been on an expedition 
before, and so I was extremely 
elated at my good fortune, 
the more so as there seemed 
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to be every chance of some 
good big game shooting when 
business was not too pressing. 

The day of the start duly 
arrived, and, a8 the primary 
stages were by river transport, 
the troops, ponies and mules 
had to be embarked on barges. 
To the uninitiated, as we all 
were, except the Chief and his 
Staff Officer Giblet, it seemed 
that no order could come out 
of the pandemonium of kick- 
ing animals, stores and natives, 
loading up in the early dawn ; 
but in a surprisingly short time 
all was ship-shape, with the 
barges lashed in front of the 
stern-wheeler. We, the fortu- 
nate few, were then regaled by 
our friends, and sped on our 
way with words of good advice 
and bottles of iced beer. 

It was February and not too 
hot for a tropical country, and 
we were a very cheery party of 
seven British officers who occu- 
pied the steamer which pushed 
the four barges two by two; 
we were all neophytes at war, 
but with experience in the 
country and hoping for great 
things from war and sport in 
the unknown. A very happy 
and interesting week was spent 
steaming up the river and 
sampling different brands of 
mosquito ; there were halts at 
wooding stations for fuel, and 
to give the animals a run ashore 
With an extra good grooming. 
We called on the local Gover- 
nor, who was very much de- 
lighted to see us all and to dis- 
pense his best ; as a rule he saw 
two white men a year, and this 
influx, without any white-wash- 
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ing of stones or organised 
‘WELCOMES,’ made a very 
cheery interlude. A few longer 
stays gave some of us time to 
get away into the jungle and 
have a try for buffalo and 
gazelle, and again in the even- 
ing we would wait by a back- 
water for duck and sand-grouse. 
With a mosquito - house on 
deck to take refuge in for 
meals and a rubber of bridge 
in the evening, it was all 
extremely pleasant ; pleasanter 
still because of no casualties to 
man or beast on the barges. 
A pair of boots dropped over- 
board nearly led to one, the 
defaulter being so dismayed at 
the mishap and the thought 
of going without boots, that 
he jumped after them and was 
barely pushed off the paddle- 
wheel with a boat-hook. When 
he was hauled in he was still 
minus his boots. We also did 
a little rifle practice and had 
sweepstakes on ‘cracking the 
crocodile,’ while the antics of 
schools of harmless hippo’s, 
old and young, helped to pass 
the time. On the approach of 
the convoy these would sink 
with wide open mouths, the 
water rushing in apparently to 
keep them down. They seemed 
to be remarkably tame. 

After the first few days the 
country changed to densely 
wooded banks with high grass 
plains beyond. Here and there 
a native was to be seen stand- 
ing like a statue on an ant- 
hill, leaning on his spear with 
one foot raised against the 
knee of the other leg; in this 
position he would remain 
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motionless for hours, watching 
over his flocks and herds hidden 
in the long grass. The 
silhouette outlined against a 
crimson sunset made an un- 
forgetable picture. Once, after 
wooding up, the steamer sank 
too deep on to the mud; all 
troops were ordered overboard 
in an endeavour to push her 
off, but it was of no avail till 
she had been lightened con- 
siderably. It was quaint to 
see the boat surrounded by 
the grinning faces; while the 
men, up to their necks in the 
water, pushed their hardest and 
shouted like a pack of school- 
boys, we watched for inquisi- 
tive crocodiles, though there 
was too much noise for any 
real fear of them. Then after 
ten days the expedition arrived 
at the last house of call before 
leaving the telegraph line: a 
small station composed of grass 
huts, where final orders were 
to be received from Head- 
quarters. We were met by the 
two young commanders of the 
post with a genuine welcome 
and the news that no orders 
had yet arrived, so the whole 
force disembarked for a thor- 
ough wash and brush up and 
a night ashore. It was a spot 
only made habitable by the 
cheery reception afforded by 
our hosts. The hours of day- 
light were rendered unpleasant 
by a hot and dusty wind which 
pervaded everything; while 
the night was alive with mos- 
quitoes, which took advantage 
of the paucity of one’s gar- 
ments. Personally, I felt 
thankful that it was not my 


lot to sit there for a year, 
Here the last stores were drawn 
and plans settled for entering 
the war zone, any spare clothes 
of an already attenuated ward- 
robe were left in store, and the 
last polish put on everything. 
It was not a long wait, however, 
as orders came the next day 
to proceed onward and com- 
mence operations. 

There was still a short dis- 
tance which could be traversed 
by water, but when the force 
re-embarked I expected my 
mules would have a rooted 
objection to going on board 
again. However, they had a 
small white pony which always 
lived with them, and all that 
Was necessary was to induce 
him to go on board with a feed 
of oats, the mules following 
their little white friend in the 
most decorous manner. Every- 
one was now imbued with 
martial ardour, thinking that 
business would soon commence 
and little caring for the many 
miles to be covered on foot 
before anything could happen. 
Anyhow, the telegraph was at 
last left behind, so there was 
no chance of recall. The 
steamer took to a tributary 
but could only get a short dis- 
tance, bumping on sandbanks 
here and there and eventually 
coming to a standstill with no 
chance of proceeding farther. 
We spent one last night on 
board before commencing the 
march to an embryo fort, where 
a subaltern and a few native 
soldiers were keeping the flag 
flying. 

The next day the start had 
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been ordered for dawn, but, 
owing to very decided opposi- 
tion on the part of the mules, 
it was not carried out quite 
according to plan. A devil had 
entered into most of the pack- 
animals after their long sojourn 
on the barges, and the atmos- 
phere was full of heels, cast ends 
of rope and apostrophising 
drivers. It was soon straight- 
ened out, however, and the 
first of many marches com- 
menced Over what was then 
felt to be impossible ‘ going’ 
but which was soon found to 
be normal. The ground con- 
sisted of very badly cracked 
‘cotton soil,’ with fissures up 
to two inches across and as 
hard a8 iron. The path only 
allowed of single file, and the 
surrounding country consisted 
of limitless grass three to six 
feet high and often burnt. 
The dust rising from this made 
everything coal black, and was 
most painful to the eyes. Ten 
days’ march over this type of 
country brought the little force 
to the fort, from which the 
punitive patrol would com- 
mence real operations. It had 
certainly been hard work, with 
two marches a day and a rest 
during the noon heat; the 
complete absence of shade was 
@ Serious drawback. 

Most of the officers were 
keen ‘ shikaris ’ and had ample 
opportunity for exercising their 
skill, a8 food was wanted for 
the troops as well as them- 
selves. I was very keen to 
take every chance of shooting, 
and, besides my cannon for 
business, I had reduced my 
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meagre kit in order to bring a 
heavy rifle with me in case I 
should meet an elephant or 
something at watering order. 
The other ‘ shikaris’ relied on 
service rifles from the troops, 
which gave varying displays 
and reduced a Bisley marks- 
man to tears before he had 
discovered the idiosyncrasies of 
his particular weapon. Once 
he sighted a roan antelope close 
to the column and started off 
after him, full of ardour for 
meat and a good trophy for 
the ancestral home. It was a 
longer stalk than it looked, 
and then he had an easy shot 
at 150 yards with no result 
whatever, except that the roan 
walked away quite unper- 
turbed. Away went the wrath- 
ful marksman after him, but 
the roan walked faster than he 
did, and it took him a solid 
hour in the mid-day sun to 
get within shot again. Then, 
as a despairing chance and 
rather flurried, he took a shot 
at about 300 yards with (by 
mistake) no sights up at all. 
The roan dropped, stunned by 
the bullet through the top of 
his withers. Such was the 
weapon. Our Chief, however, 
did not encourage any wander- 
ing far afield after game, as 
one sportsman nearly got lost, 
which meant search parties and 
delays, besides a very good 
chance of losing the searchers 
a8 well as the searched for, 

We had now split up into 
small messes of two or three, 
in order to simplify feeding 
arrangements and ease loads, 
as there were only three small 
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mules to each two officers and 
they had to carry food, clothes 
and bedding for the two 
months’ expedition. Some of 
us started with a few luxuries, 
but it was soon found that 
these must be consumed at 
once or jettisoned ; and, in con- 
sequence, there was distinct 
rivalry among the messes. 
Many things were learned on 
that approach march to the 
zone of operations. The 
column started like a panto- 
mime, with a scene of comedy 
or drama enacted every mile ; 
but it finished, after ten days’ 
march, like a piece of machi- 
nery which was on the move 
thirty minutes after ‘ boot and 
saddle ’ had sounded and just 
as the sun was rising. 


The signs of game, both 


large and small, had become 
more plentiful, and I had 


visions of elephants. Many a 
good guinea-fowl was brought 
to the pot with his head 
blown off at close range, while 
herds of giraffe and water- 
buck were seen, and a few were 
shot for food. The former, 
seen in the distance with their 
long necks stretched out over 
the high grass, gave the effect 
of a fleet of fishing smacks 
running before the wind. The 
evening camp was very pleas- 
ant after the hot day’s march, 
with perhaps a sluice over in 
the shallows on the edge of a 
creek, though true enjoyment 
was somewhat marred by the 
fear of a crocodile. On one 
occasion I was indulging in 
this luxury, and thinking it 
was perhaps a little foolhardy, 
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when a twig touched my toe; 
with one bound I was out and 
high up the bank. If there 
had been anything wrong with 
my heart, that twig would 
certainly have been the death 
of me. 

._By this time the local natives 
had become much _ wilder. 
Their dress consisted of a roll 
in the wood ashes every morn- 
ing, which served to keep off 
mosquitoes, and their hair was 
dyed bright red by some un- 
mentionable process and often 
plastered back in mud. The 
beaux wore two or three strings 
of tiny bright blue beads, and 
each carried a couple of spears 
and a knobkerrie. They were 
fine men, standing 6 ft. 2 in. 
or 3 in., but, with their white 
ashen faces and bodies and 
their red heads, they looked 
remarkably like pantomime 
clowns. These good people 
were the friendlies, whose 
battles the force had come to 
fight, and presently they were 
to act as carriers in the hopes 
of gain after the battle, though 
at present they only showed 
an innocent curiosity in the 
proceedings, coming to life 
vigorously and  ravenously 
when any game had been killed. 
They were certainly not in the 
least particular as to cut or 
joint, and their table manners 
can only be described as revolt- 
ing. For instance, as a water- 
buck was about to be dis 
membered by the chief cook, 
a gory ‘friendly ’ emerged from 
inside it. They were certainly 
unpleasant members of society, 
but allies, and without them 
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there would have been no 
reason for an expedition and 
no chance of shooting an ele- 
phant or anything else. 

In due course the fort was 
reached, and we spent a com- 
fortable two days in grass 
huts while the garrison was 
organised to take part in the 
expedition and news awaited 
from another column which 
was supposed to co-operate 
with us. Actually this plan 
did not materialise, and the 
Chief finally decided to pro- 
ceed without it as the season 
was drawing on and rain would 
be a calamity ; also, our stores 
were limited. By now it was 
certainly getting very hot; 
flies and mosquitoes were a 
scourge, and some other insect, 
with a sting like a stiletto, was 
a perfect pest. Even ‘Q.’ our 
vet., who was normally a very 
quiet and homely officer, used 
most shocking language to Gib- 
let because he thought his 
Staff Officer, who at the 
moment was sewing a button 
on his pants, had imbedded the 
needle in his leg. Really the 
puncture had been made by 
one of these unnamed insects. 
Before leaving, a farewell dinner 
was given ; to which the Head- 
quarters Staff (two) were in- 
vited by the remainder (six). 
The piéce de résistance of 
the menu was to be ‘ Giraffe en 
casserole’; but unfortunately, 
though specially selected, the 
concoction was found to possess 
&® most peculiar flavour, and, 
when the savoury of marrow 
on toast from the same animal 
alrived, there was no doubt 
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about it: it had overstepped 
the mark or come to an un- 
comfortable end. In spite of 
this, however, the party was 
a great success, and the 
immediate prospect of being 
off into the unknown silenced 
any disparaging remarks anent 
giraffe meat. As a matter of 
fact, on later occasions this 
meat proved excellent eating. 
Meanwhile, a mob of six 
hundred friendlies had been 
gathered in to act as carriers ; 
they were very half-hearted 
about the business, and only 
came with the idea of un- 
limited loot as a lure. How- 
ever, come they did and carried 
our rations and ammunition. 
In the column were old soldiers 
now, and the recalcitrant mule 
knew it was useless to object, 
and so the start was made in 
good order. There was a native 
guide who said he knew all 
about the enemy and had been 
to his ‘city,’ which was the 
main objective of the force ; 
at least, he was understood to 
say this, though the efforts of 
two interpreters were necessary 
before any known language 
could be recognised. His 
original remarks sounded like 
wireless atmospherics, and, in 
consequence, information and 
conversation were limited. 
The column was now in the 
enemy’s country ; deserted vil- 
lages were seen and searched 
for grain with but little result, 
and the smoke of, presumably, 
signal fires was often visible 
on the horizon. The route at 
this stage lay along the edge 
of a so-called river, wet in 
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spots but nowhere a cool or 
refreshing stream ; it consisted 
of thick sedge and reeds, and 
was, in fact, little more than 
a harbour for snakes and mos- 
quitoes. When water was re- 
quired a weight was applied, 
generally that of the requirer, 
and the moisture that oozed 
up around, giving off an odour 
of decayed vegetation, was then 
gathered. 

One evening after arrival in 
camp, just as it was getting 
dark, I was at evening stables 
when I spotted a herd of ante- 
lope coming down to water 
about a mile away ; I gathered 
up ‘Q.’ and an untrusty car- 
bine, and away we went after 
them. A hastily arranged stalk 
yielded a good brace to me, 
the second antelope being 
particularly unlucky, for he 
jumped up on to an ant-hill to 
see what had happened to his 
friend, and met a similar fate. 
They turned out to be Mrs 
Grey’s Kob; a piece of good 
fortune, as they were very 
good heads and the species is 
rare in those parts. 

With the column all went 
remarkably well except with 
the friendlies, who by now had 
discovered that being friendly 
entailed doing some _ work. 
They failed to appreciate carry- 
ing ammunition boxes or bags 
of biscuit, so we abstracted 
their spears from them as 
pledges of good faith, and also 
made a stout zareba round 
them every night with the 
thorny side inwards, to sustain 
their ardour through the hours 
of darkness. In spite of this, 
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however, a few absconded ; but 
a8 loads were becoming lighter 
every day this was no great 
misfortune. Game was plenti- 
ful during these days; even 
a small herd of elephant was 
sighted, which caused great 
excitement and ardent long- 
ings, but there was no time to 
indulge in such amusements 
at present. The presence of 
the game was probably due to 
the misnamed river which was, 
in fact, the only water within 
miles. We were reminded of 
this when our guide was under- 
stood to indicate that, in order 
to reach the enemy’s capital, 
it was necessary to leave the 
swamp at this point, saying 
that the next water was ‘far,’ 
but he knew it well and was 
quite positive it could be 
reached in a day’s march. As 
no one could say within miles 
where they were, and had no 
idea if there was any water 
anywhere, there was no option 
but to trust to the guide with 
all due precautions. 

The Chief considered it would 
be best to do this march in the 
cool of the night, and so a day’s 
rest was ordered, though rest 
was certainly a misnomer, for 
heat and flies made the day 
intolerable. Orders were given 
to fill up water-bottles and 
every available receptacle, also 
to drink very sparingly on the 
march. I had two iron water- 
carriers which each held five 
gallons ; these were packed on 
@ mule, and I was a little bit 
conceited at having brought 
them. The march started at 
sundown and was very uncolir 
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fortable, for we were not accus- 
tomed to the horrible going 
in the dark; holes and humps 
appeared everywhere, the long 
grass cut like a razor and the 
burnt dust was choking. The 
only bright spot was a good 
moon and stars, which made 
it possible to see that the 
guide was not leading us round 
in circles. Dawn found the 
column plodding on over the 
same burnt plain, stretching 
for miles in all directions; it 
seemed limitless except for a 
few stunted trees far off on the 
horizon. The guide, however, 
was still full of confidence, and 
assured us that the water 
would be found when the sun 
was ‘thus,’ pointing to a posi- 
tion low down in the eastern 
sky. I had a vision of a real 
wash, breakfast and the luxury 
of clean clothes, but this dream 
gradually faded away. as 7.30 
arrived, when the sun began 
to bite; then 8 and 8.30, and 
still there were no signs of 
water. 

The Chief had ridden for- 
ward with some Mounted In- 
fantry to prospect, and returned 
at 9.30 with the laconic remark, 
“There is no water, and that’s 
that.” It was indeed a stag- 
gerer. The column closed up, 
and the men shed their kit 
by three gnarled and leafless 
trees close to the track. The 
guide meanwhile persisted 
that the water was there the 
last time he came that way, 
and on further questioning re- 
lapsed into a state of incoherent 
imbecility. What was to be 
done? It was quite impossible 
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for the infantry to return. 
We had marched a good twenty 
miles and every water-bottle 
was empty; the only liquid 
left was that in my water- 
carriers. I had a second water- 
bottle in reserve, and went to 
retrieve this from my native 
orderly, only to find the bottle 
as dry a8 a bone. I am afraid 
I was very annoyed, and, lift 
ing my foot against a fellow- 
man, nearly broke my shin on 
the butt of the man’s slung 
carbine. It was no doubt a 
just retribution, and the more 
painful as I could not show 
my feelings. 

The situation was about as 
serious as it could be ; men and 
animals were very tired and 
getting thirstier every minute. 
No one dared to eat, though 
the Count, who was O.C. 
Mounted Infantry, and I played 
with a piece of wild duck which 
we had shot the night before ; 
but we did not dare eat it, as 
we thought it would make us 
thirstier. I heard him com- 
muning with himself on the 
respective disadvantages of a 
death from the dearth or a 
superabundance of drink. I 
was soon forced to sit onfmy 
iron water-carriers, refusing to 
issue a drop to anyone until 
sundown, as they would only 
sweat it out at once and be no 
better off. I had to mount 
guard with my revolver and 
actually shoot once for demon- 
stration purposes, a8 men be- 
came too pressing. Meanwhile 
the Chief had organised a recon- 
naissance party from the 
Mounted Infantry, who were 
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excellent scouts; and they 
went off with the very fervent 
good wishes of the remainder. 
for us it was a very poor day 
waiting and waiting for news 
of water, which, if not forth- 
coming before nightfall, would 
mean a nasty ending. The day 
seemed interminable and we 
could do nothing to help; in 
fact, the inaction was too much 
for some, who crept away on 
their own to search. There 
was not a living thing in sight, 
and the absence of all game 
showed that the neighbourhood 
was not popular. ‘Q.,’ search- 
ing round, found the skeleton 
of a man up one of the trees, 
some ancient unfortunate who 
had also ‘ gone dry.’ 

Men and animals had had 
as much as they could endure, 
when one of the search party 
rode in at 5 P.M., bringing the 
joyful news from the Chief that 
he had found water. Also, he 
had had a small brush with the 
enemy, had driven them off 
and was guarding the precious 
fluid against the arrival of the 
column. It was a most mar- 
vellous message to receive, and 
it was a very thankful party 
which received it; there was 
no longer any necessity to 
work out how far a bottle of 
brandy and a tin of milk, 
filched from the hospital stores, 
would carry five men at two 
miles an hour. Spare ammuni- 
tion, stores and everything not 
absolutely necessary were piled 
and left behind for the moment. 
The friendlies, having no op- 
tion, had to come along with 
us, and a start was made at 
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6 pM. Although everyone 
knew that deliverance was at 
hand, only seven miles away, 
it was a very difficult march ; 
men and mules were at their 
last gasp, dropping loads and 
everyone too done up to replace 
them. Swollen tongues and 
parched and cracked lips were 
the lot of all, and it was fortu- 
nate that the enemy was in 
ignorance of our plight. Owing 
to the mistaken kindness of 
the first arrivals who brought 
back water, there were wild 
scrambles for the precious liquid 
in the dark, and the few weary 
and thirsty officers had a hard 
task to keep order and dis- 
cipline. But at last it all ended 
happily, for the water was 
there, and never has the smell 
of a mere patch of bog been s0 
welcome. Actually it stank 
and was noisome to a degree, 
but to lie in it and feel the 
moisture gradually rising up 
and permeating the pores of 
the skin was a wonderful experi- 
ence. Everything was soon 
ship-shape, and camp was made 
the next day as if nothing had 
happened. The roll showed 
four men missing, and many of 
those who had crept away i2 
search of water on their own 
had had varied adventures, 
such as living on the blood 
of a giraffe they had shot. 
The friendlies, too, had now 
to be guarded more closely 
than ever, and they hated 
returning to fetch the jettisoned 
stores. 

Having recuperated, what 
was the next best thing # 
be done? One thing was 
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certain, no one wanted to 
move without definite water 
as the objective ; the position 
of the force was not at all 
certain, and the guide had 
vanished. ‘ Logs,’ who  be- 
longed to a scientific corps 
and had come to deal with 
the friendlies, had made a 
rough traverse of the route 
of the force up to date, and 
he was positive that the present 
position was within fifteen miles 
of that ambiguous line denot- 
ing a river on the official map. 
He was so insistent, and alter- 
natives were so few, that the 
Chief eventually gave him per- 
mission to try and find it; he 
was fitted out with an escort 
of four Mounted Infantry, a 
spare horse covered in water- 
bottles, a compass and note- 
book. With these and a ‘ God- 
speed ’ he set out. 

Two days passed in refur- 
bishing with no untoward inci- 
dent, except a slight coolness 
(perhaps caused by the heat) 
between myself and my mess 
companion, the Count. It 
arose merely because I chose 
to skin the heads of the game 
I had shot under our sun 
shelter ; it certainly attracted 
a few flies, but what were an 
extra million or two among so 
Many milliards. There was 
no sign of ‘ Logs,’ though we 
lit signal fires to show him the 
way home, until early one 
morning ‘ Q.,’ who was prowl- 
ing round the swamp for a 
duck, came upon a foundered 
horse and close by found the 
explorer, entirely expended ; 
he had just managed to reach 
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home, and was lying in the 
bog at the end of his tether. 
However, he was soon in work- 
ing order, but, alas! he had 
found no river and no water. 
Very shortly after starting, the 
led horse had fallen and com- 
pletely wrecked the water- 
bottles on the port side, but, 
nothing daunted, the party 
had gone on and on, so far, in 
fact, that it had been touch 
and go whether they would 
ever get back. It began to 
look as if we should all be 
marooned on that patch of 
damp for the rest of our lives, 
when by great good luck one 
of our reconnoitring parties 
captured a damsel belonging 
to the enemy. She had a 
minute infant slung on her 
back, and appeared quite 
friendly and ready to give 
information ; she said she knew 
of water farther on, also of 
enemy villages, and was will- 
ing to act as a guide. There 
was no time to waste, rations 
were limited, and the rain 
might come at any moment 
and completely wreck any 
operations. So the Count 
started off with our lady friend 
bright and early on a voyage 
of discovery. Unfortunately 
he had not the right manner, 
or something was wrong, for 
he could get no information 
from her; my personal opinion 
is that she did not appreciate 
her mount on a Mounted In- 
fantry pony. At all events 
he sent her back under escort, 
and continued his reconnais- 
sance on his own. He returned 
that evening very disgruntled, 
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with the news of a water-hole 
only seven miles away, but 
even this was a short step in 
the right direction. 

The Chief meanwhile was 
getting very annoyed at these 
negative results, and said it 
was time the job was done 
properly, and he would now 
take it on himself. In order 
to transport our new ally, a 
box was rigged on the side of 
a mule with a counterpoise on 
the other, and the Chief, put- 
ting in his eyeglass, gave our 
lady guide a personal demon- 
stration of how comfortable it 
all was. This seemed to re- 
assure her, and the party 
started off once more, led by 
the lady and infant complete, 
whose heads peeping over the 
edge of the box made a 
comic spectacle. Late that 
night they returned with the 
good news that they had found 
signs of the enemy and also 
water at a spot about fourteen 
miles towards the enemy capi- 
tal. This was certainly more 
like the real thing, and we felt 
we were at last almost at grips 
with the foe. 

Next morning we moved off 
from ‘ Salvation Camp ’ in order 
of battle, bound for another 
patch of bog, and we reached 
the first pool after two hours’ 
march. Here were enormous 
herds of game, mostly white- 
eared kob and gazelle, which 
appeared quite fearless and 
swarmed round the column in 
thousands, but there did not 
appear to be any outstanding 
heads among them. The water 
which the Chief had found was 
reached that evening, and 
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proved to be a ditch covered 
with high reeds, which could 
be very easily missed unless 
one practically fell into it; 
and it was fortunate our guide 
knew its whereabouts. The 
so-called rivers in these parts 
come and go, appearing in 
fresh places each year after the 
rains. The camp was formed 
in a square and all precautions 
taken, as lights of the enemy 
could be seen moving about 
in the distance; there was, 
however, no sign of any village, 
and the tracks were very bad 
and obviously little used. 

We were off at dawn with a 
strong advance guard of 
Mounted Infantry, and had 
barely covered a mile when 
there was a rattle of musketry 
in front, and odd bullets kicked 
up the dust along the column; 
this was our first intimation 
that the enemy meant real 
business. The Infantry de- 
ployed and the little gun came 
up at a trot, taking up a posi- 
tion about three hundred yards 
behind the front line and a 
little to the right flank; the 
Headquarters Staff was just by 
me, with a good view of the 
battle from an ant-hill. There 
was a grass hut village on the 
right front, and from this we 
could see the enemy pouring 
in clumps towards a line of 
trees on the left, crossing our 
front at about two thousand 
five hundred yards. Here they 
formed line and advanced 
against us. They certainly 
had ideas about drill and dis 
cipline; each clump had 4 
commander, who was dis 
tinguished by a white cap, 
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and he gave orders for firing 
and advancing ; they took good 
cover in the long grass and 
only stood up to shoot, so 
that they offered very poor 
targets to our infantry. 

My little gun had lots of 
work to do, but I was badly 
handicapped by a lack of the 
proper ammunition, for I had 
come to blow in a stockade and, 
consequently, the supply of 
shrapnel was very limited. 
However, what we had was 
effective, and each burst 
brought confusion to the 
enemy, though it did not stop 
them; and on they came, 
hiding in the long grass and 
behind ant-hills. Our infantry 
were shooting away as hard 
a8 they could, though, once 
started, they were somewhat 
difficult to stop, and suddenly 
news came back to us that one 
of their two British officers 
had been hit. The shrapnel 
was very soon expended, ex- 
cept two which I kept for a 
last emergency, and the native 
gunners took up their hand 
guns and did excellent shoot- 
ing at two hundred yards, 
particularly on the right flank, 
where a few of the more enter- 
prising of the enemy had crept 
up and were making them- 
Selves extremely unpleasant. 
The bullets they fired went by 
like large bumble-bees. 

The situation was certainly 
critical. The enemy were 
humerous and determined, 
gun ammunition was short 
and there was nothing in re- 
Serve. It looked as if we were 
to be surrounded, when sud- 
denly the company bugler 
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sounded the ‘Charge.’ It was 
exactly what was wanted ; our 
warriors leapt to their feet with 
fixed bayonets, and that savage 
instinct of their unregenerate 
youth, wild to be at the enemy. 
Just one hundred yards and 
they were at grips. It was 
the turning point. The crisis 
was over and at once the enemy 
began to retire, first in small 
parties and then in bunches. 
At this stage the gun came to 
life again and sped its last 
shrapnel at good clumps of the 
departing hosts, setting the 
grass alight behind them with 
common shell, in case they 
should think of returning. But 
they had had enough and 
wanted no more. In the mean- 
time there was no news of the 
Count and his Mounted In- 
fantry, who had gone off with 
the advance guard and had 
not been seen since; but no 
one was really worried and 
thought he would probably 
come in presently covered in 
glory. 

I was talking to the Chief 
when the Sergeant-Major of 
the Mounted Infantry rode up 
to him and reported, “ His 
Honour the Commander, three 
native officers and two-thirds 
of the men are dead in one line 
just like on parade.” The 
Chief was marvellous ; he just 
said quite calmly, ‘“‘ That’s 
bad.” It was, indeed, a very 
serious blow, for apart from 
personal feeling, we all loved 
the Count, the loss made future 
operations very difficult. We 
gleaned the sad story after- 
wards from the Sergeant-Major 
and the Nos. 3 with the led 
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horses, who were practically 
the only survivors. Appa- 
rently the Mounted Infantry 
scouts had brought in the 
news of the enemy in front, 
and the Count, presumably 
thinking to clear them out of 
the grass and little knowing 
their numbers and armament, 
trotted on and on till it be- 
came too thick, then finding a 
clearish space he dismounted 
to fight. The enemy crawled 
up all round in the grass by 
hundreds and shot them down 
at close range from under 
cover. The story was made 
plain from looking at the scene 
afterwards; as it happened, 
they never had a _ chance. 
There is no doubt that this 
nitial success cheered the 
enemy, and gave an added 


impetus to his attack against 


us. Personally I was devoutly 
grateful to that bugler who had 
sounded entirely of his own 
accord. On being questioned 
about it, and asked why he 
did it, he calmly replied, “‘ Oh, 
I always sound the ‘charge’ 
about this time on manceuvres, 
so I thought I had better, as 
my officer had been hit.” 

It was now ten o’clock, and 
ideas about food turned every- 
one’s thoughts to the baggage 
animals and friendlies, who 
had been left behind with a 
small escort. Had this enter- 


prising and disciplined enemy, 


made an outflanking move- 
ment? It was a nasty thought ; 
but no, all was well; a cloud 
of dust appeared on the horizon, 
and presently ‘Q.’ emerged 
smiling, and wanting to know 
‘the bag.’ He was quite in- 
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credulous when we told him 
how near we had been to never 
having another breakfast. It 
was impossible to pursue that 
day, so the force made a stout 
zareba between the village and 
the water. Water! it was too 
awful; the local inhabitants 
had scooped out a _ shallow 
pond, which was full of dead 
fish, a couple of cows and every 
sort of horror. But it was the 
only liquid available, so we 
had to use it, though Giblet 
was very annoyed when his 
tea went purple, and it seemed 
a miracle that everyone did 
not die in convulsions. The 
night was not too pleasant, as 
the whole force, animals and 
all, were in the very congested 
square, and the friendlies were 
not the most charming of com- 
panions in close quarters. 
Enemy lights, too, were seen 
bobbing about among the trees, 
and it was expected that they 
would snipe the camp, but 
actually none of the alarms 
materialised. 

The force ‘ stood to’ at 4.30 
A.M., and after a cup of the 
purple beverage, the advance 
began against the main strong- 
hold six miles away. Marching 
in square through the tall grass 
and thorny scrub was a tedious 
business, but there were n0 
hostilities, and the capital was 
reached without resistance. It 
consisted of a group of grass 
hut villages and was quite 
deserted, except for an ancient 
hag. From her it was dis- 
covered that the enemy had 
sent off their cattle and womel 
the previous night to a place 
thirty miles away. She also 
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said that they had suffered 
severely in the battle, and 
after filling up with water had 
fled straight through without 
waiting for anything and were 
thoroughly scared. It was, 
however, impossible to pursue 
them for thirty miles with 
wounded, no water and no re- 
liable guide. We now searched 
the villages for grain, which 
the force had relied on finding 
to take it back, and, when each 
was cleared, it was burned to 
the ground. 

I was much delighted at 
finding the Sheik’s throne, 
carved out of one piece of 
wood, legs and all, and also 
two emaciated hens, which 
helped to vary a diet of 
tough stag. Having completely 
destroyed everything of our 
foes’ chief city, the column 
returned to the previous night’s 
camp, which, after a tropical 
day, was more noisome than 
ever; the clouds of obscene 
birds of prey, which hovered 
over the field of battle close 
by, made it particularly hor- 
rible. Three women belonging 
to our friendlies, and previ- 
ously captured by the enemy, 
then came into camp. They 
said that the column had been 
watched ever since it started, 
and that the Chief’s recon- 
haissance party had barely 
escaped an ambush. Appa- 
rently the enemy had six hun- 
dred rifles and eight hundred 
Spears, and the night before 
the battle they had held a 
feast with slaughtered cattle 
and ‘drink,’ which latter they 
obtained from traders on the 
Other side of their country. 
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They had joined battle with 
the utmost confidence, saying 
that they knew all about 
bullets and did not care a fig 
for a far-off Government; but 
when God was against them 
and sent “iron rain from 
heaven,” that was too much. 
So my small allowance of shrap- 
nel had not been expended in 
vain. 

The march back to the fort 
was of little interest, except 
perhaps to the wounded ; they 
were carried high on the heads 
of the friendlies, who were by 
no means trained stretcher- 
bearers, and one poor lad took 
a severe fall, but, fortunately, 
was none the worse. It was 
a matter for congratulation 
that the waterless plain was 
traversed without a guide in 
much better time than when 
his services were available. 
Fate was not altogether kind, 
however, as tropical showers 
marred the return journey, and 
these deluges turned the track 
into a veritable glue-pot. But 
at last the grass huts of the 
fort hove in sight, as welcome 
as the lights of Dover to any 
Channel swimmer; it was not 
too bad a spot, and a large 
mail awaited us, and there was 
comfortable shade in which to 
read it, to say nothing of more 
edible food and clean water. 
We had a few days in which 
to refit, and then intended to 
start operations against an- 
other branch of the late enemy. 

The Chief mentioned in the 
course of conversation that he 
wanted news of a certain dis- 
trict, so Giblet and I (who 
already had news from a native 
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of elephant in that direction) 
volunteered to make a recon- 
naissance in detail. We started 
off in the early dawn with a 
small escort, full of ardour, and 
very soon found tracks of 
elephant (not the enemy) ; 
these were obviously quite 
fresh, and our tracker followed 
up at a tremendous pace on 
a breast-high scent. It was all 
very well to start with, but 
after some miles had been 
traversed through high grass 
and forest and the sun began 
to bite, the excitement sub- 
sided somewhat and we called 
a short halt for breakfast, 
hoping our objectives were do- 
ing likewise. A false alarm 
occurred during the repast, as 
the look-out who was posted 
up a tree reported an elephant 
bearing down on the party, 
but on closer inspection it re- 
solved itself into an ostrich. 
We found its nest later and 
abstracted one egg, which sup- 
plied us with ‘ scrambled eggs ’ 
for three meals; it was cer- 
tainly strong in flavour, but no 
doubt equally nourishing. 

The spoor went on inter- 
minably, and we two embryo 
elephant hunters (or recon- 
noitrers) began to wonder how 
far these animals retired after 
their nightly drink. It was 
soon after noon when the 
tracker suddenly stopped and 
said, ‘“What’s that over 
there ? ” Of course that 
seemed an absurd question, as 
nothing beyond fifty yards was 
visible on account of the grass, 
except the heads and necks of 
a few giraffe a quarter of a 
mile away. So I climbed a 
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very: prickly tree, and could 
make out some black humps 
in the distance, but the mirage 
was so bad that it was im- 
possible to see anything 
definitely. We tested the wind 
and arranged a stalk to make 
certain what they were; we 
had to make a long detour, 
and at last emerged from a 
belt of high grass, and there, 
quite close, was an elephant, 
looking about as big as a 
barn. In fact, there were four 
in a row and about fifty yards 
apart, all moderate tuskers. 

The toss of a coin gave the 
choice to Giblet, who selected 
the left centre, while I fixed 
on the left hand file as my 
objective, the general idea being 
to crawl up slowly between 
them and shoot together. We 
commenced our stalk, and I 
crept along feeling that I was 
the most blatantly  con- 
spicuous object on a very bare 
earth. Advancing on one’s 
first elephant, more or less in 
the open, gives a distinctly 
‘tingly’ feeling, and besides 
watching the animal it was 
necessary to keep a wary eye 
on the other gun to see that we 
were timing it correctly. I 
got within thirty yards when 
my pachyderm became very 
uneasy; he stopped flapping 
his ears and turned head on. 
What a moment! the sloping 
criminal forehead and wicked 
little eye, apparently looking 
for trouble, gave me a nasty 
sinking feeling, and I was 
frozen into a statue. This ap- 
parently reassured the brute, 
and after a while he began 10 
flap once more. 
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Now for it. Past studies of 
museum skulls, the size of an 
elephant’s brain, and the advan- 
tages of head and heart shots, 
darted through my mind. Gib- 
let and I glanced at each other 
and nodded ; I drew a careful 
bead and—a typhoon was sud- 
denly let loose. Three ele- 
phants dashed away, one sorely 
wounded and loudly saying so, 
while mine fell with a scream ; 
but he was not dead, and rolled 
over on his back with all four 
feet in the air. No book that 
I had ever read mentioned how 
an animal in this position is 
to be dealt with, and I was 
regarding the situation from 
alternate ends when up dashed 
Giblet to borrow my rifle. He 
had expended all his own cart- 
ridges but one, which he said 
was enough to finish off my 
brute. Just as the exchange 
had been made the fallen ele- 
phant heaved himself upon his 
legs, which made me retire 
hastily and edge round to one 
side to give him Giblet’s last 
bullet in the head. It had not 
the slightest effect, however ; 
he did not even wink, and, 
worse still, commenced to walk 
slowly away. 

It is a depressing situation 
to see one’s first elephant almost 
in the bag, as it were, and then 
come to life, and to possess 
no means of finishing him off. 
However, at this moment the 
good Giblet came running back 
with my rifle, and I quickly 
administered the  cowp-de- 
grace. A good elephant and 
good tusks. We signalled for 
the escort to come up, and 
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Giblet went off after his 
wounded tusker, while cutting- 
out operations were started on 
the ivory of mine. This was a 
tedious business aS no one was 
an expert, and we did not 
finish that night. Later on 
Giblet returned, weary but 
happy; he had not only re- 
trieved his ‘runner’ but 
another as well. He had seen 
an elephant standing in very 
long grass and had thought it 
was his wounded one ; he killed 
it with one shot, and on going 
up found two. Apparently the 
second one had been stand- 
ing guard over his stricken 
friend. 

It was late the next after- 
noon before we reached the 
fort, and we immediately re- 
ported the result of our expedi- 
tion to the Chief, who said he 
was quite satisfied that no 
enemy was mobilising in the 
district we had so thoroughly 
reconnoitred. The rains, which 
had been threatening for some 
days, broke that night, and it 
poured in real earnest as only 
it can in the tropics. The 
whole country became impass- 
able, and the black cotton soil 
of which it was composed 
stuck to the feet of man and 
beast in such quantities that 
any further operations were 
out of the question. 

It was very unfortunate, for 
the cousins of our late enemy 
certainly wanted a lesson ; and 
also, there were more elephant 
about. But perhaps they would 
supply the objective for a visit 
next season, and open up fresh 
possibilities. 
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THE RAIN-MAKER. 


I HAD been told to try and 
find a direct route for a tele- 
graph line from Mvolo in the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal to a point on 
the Nile as near as possible 
opposite Bor. There was a 
likely place called Tumbak, 
where the hard ground came 
right down to the river with 
no intervening swamp. I took 
a small party with me in a 
8.D.C. steamer intending to 
land at Tumbak, work through 
to Mvolo—mapping en route, 
of course—and then march 
down the Government road to 
Shambe in time to catch the 
mail steamer back to Khar- 
toum. This gave me twelve 
days, which I thought would 
be enough. 

As soon as we arrived at 
Tumbak I sent my interpreter, 
Rabi, to see if he could find 
a guide in the small village 
near-by while I superintended 
the unloading. I wanted to 
start early the next morning. 
I had just finished getting 
everything ashore and making 
camp when Rabi came back, 
evidently pleased and success- 
ful. 

“ Effendim,” he said, “ we 
have good luck. There is a 
man who will show us the way 
to Mvolo if we will take his 
wife and daughter with us and 
carry some baggage for him 
on our mules. And, Effendim, 
he is a very big rain-maker. 
He can make the rain come, or 
keep it away, as he wishes.” 

This last with a broad grin 
to show that although he him- 
self was superior to such foolish 


superstitions, his ignorant com- 
rades would be glad to have 
such @ man with us in view 
of the fact that the rainy 
season was commencing and 
we thought we were in for a 
wet trip. As we were travelling 
light with no tents, the pros- 
pect of heavy rain was most 
unpleasant. 

So I laughed back, “ Splen- 
did! MHe’s just the man we 
want. Bring him along. I 
want to ask him about the 
road.” 

Rabi went back to the vil- 
lage and presently returned 
with the strangest-looking na- 
tive I have ever seen. 

Imagine the head of some 
great savant, coal black, set 
on a little wizened black body. 
The head was a good three 
sizes too big for the body, but 
a wonderful head it was, with 
large, dark, piercing eyes, a 
great domed forehead and a 
Roman nose. Goodness knows 
where he got that from! 

He seemed quite a decent 
old man and talked freely in 
his own language, but only 
knew a few words of Arabic. 
Apparently he knew the coun- 
try quite well, knew where we 
could cross the Lao River 
easily and how to avoid the 
swamps. All most satisfactory. 
He wanted to take his daughter 
either to be married or offered 
in marriage to a sheikh between 
Mvolo and Rumbek, and would 
guide us willingly if I would 
carry his baggage. 

When we had finished dis- 
cussing the route, I said, “I 
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hear you are a great rain- 
maker.” He admitted this 
calmly, so I went on quite 
seriously, ‘The rain is very 
bad for me and my men. We 
have no shelter, and if we get 
wet we get fever. If you will 
keep the rain from us I will 
give you a good present when 
you leave us.” 

He was obviously a business 
man and asked what the 
present would be. I had 
noticed a@ woman and a girl 
hovering in the background and 
gradually edging closer. 

“Are those your wife and 
daughter ? ’’ I asked. 

He looked round and beck- 
oned them to him, saying, 
“Yes, they will come with us.” 

The woman was old and ugly, 
but the girl was a sweetly 
pretty little thing; far too 
young to be married, it seemed 
to me; probably she was 
actually his granddaughter. 

Feeling well pleased at hav- 
ing got an intelligent guide so 
easily, I said, “‘I will give you 
two yards of cloth, two brass 
bracelets for your wife and this 
for your daughter,” holding 
up a big bunch of beads of the 
latest shape and colour. In 
those days it was almost use- 
less taking up common beads, 
but some showy new kind 
would set a fashion and be 
eagerly sought after. Women 
are women all the world over ! 

The little girl fairly bubbled 
with excitement when she saw 
the beads. So I handed them 
Over, and the mother and 
daughter examined them care- 
fully. When they reluctantly 
gave them back I held them 
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up, saying, “‘Rain—no beads; 
no rain—beads,”’ and dismissed 
them, telling Rabi to see they 
did not delay us in the morning. 

The trip to Mvolo turned out 
to be much easier than I had 
expected, and we arrived there 
on the sixth evening. The anti- 
rain-making palaver had kept 
us all amused, and in the end 
had made us think. Several 
times big rainstorms had threat- 
ened and there had been hilari- 
ous shouts of “Ker Jok” 
(that was his name), ‘“‘ make 
your magic.” Ker Jok used 
to play the fool and order them 
away, obviously, to my mind, 
knowing they would not catch 
us. He was a merry old soul, 
and he and the little girl, who 
usually rode on the top of their 
stuff on the spare mule, were 
soon great favourites. The wife 
was a sour old hag but ap- 
peared to adore the small girl. 

I was beginning to think that 
the rains were late and that 
we were not going to be caught 
after all, when, the afternoon 
before we got to Mvolo, the 
father and mother of a rain- 
storm approached. The whole 
southern sky was an unbroken 
line of black coming up to- 
wards us and getting blacker 
and blacker as it came. 

T hastily called a halt. There 
were some shouts of, “Come on, 
Ker Jok, now’s your chance 
to show us what you can do,” 
or words to that effect, but 
as it was a race to get the 
mules unloaded and picketed 
and arrange the best shelter 
we could before the rain came, 
no one paid much attention to 
him. 
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I had two men helping me 
to fix up my waterproof sheet, 
lashing it to tree trunks and 
blocking up the end towards 
the wind, and had just got 
myself as snug as possible in 
the circumstances when I dis- 
tinctly heard the roar of the 
approaching rain. 

At that moment I saw Ker 
Jok. 

He had cleared a small space 
of ground bare of grass and 
had lit four little fires, in the 
middle of which he was sitting, 
apparently in a trance, gazing 
at the approaching storm. He 
was absolutely motionless, 
squatting like some hideous 
misshapen black statue. 

The wife and daughter were 
sitting contentedly on their 
bundles, the small girl in fits 
of laughter at a man whose 
shelter had just blown away 
and wrapped itself round his 
head. 

Then the remarkable thing 
happened. ‘The storm roared 
by on either side of us, leaving 
us, for no apparent reason, 
quite dry in a strip which I 
found out later to be only a 
quarter of a mile wide. It was 
nearly an hour before the sky 
cleared, and for the best part 
of that hour it was raining 
cats and dogs on either side 
of us. Whether the dry strip 
extended far in the direction 
the storm was moving I never 
found out, but it was certainly 
not more than a quarter of a 
mile wide where we were. 

When it cleared up Ker Jok 
received the plaudits of all and 
sundry, and I made him bring 
the¥small girl along and gave 
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her the coveted bunch of beads 
then and there. 

The next day we got to 
Mvolo, and the trouble began. 

Mvolo was a sub-inspector’s 
post, and an Egyptian Yuz- 
bashi called Hussein Mabrouk 
was in charge. A detachment 
of a Sudanese battalion was 
stationed there. Hussein was 
@ very popular officer. He 
spoke perfect English, played 
polo, and was a bit of an all- 
round sportsman. I knew him 
quite well, but never really 
liked him. He was rather a 
devil with the women by re- 
pute, and was, I believe, doing 
a tour in the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
more or less in consequence 
of some scandal at Khartoum. 

I arrived about an hour 
before dark. Hussein was ap- 
parently very pleased to have 
an unexpected visitor to talk 
to, and insisted on my dining 
with him after he had made 
me comfortable in the rest- 
house. He produced a bottle 
of bubbly, and we had quite 
a cheery evening in spite of 
the intangible bar between us. 

I had decided, being well 
up to time, to spend the next 
day resting, and in the morning 
I got up late, messed about 
dressing leisurely, and had my 
breakfast about half-past nine, 
what we used to call a ‘ Europe 
morning.’ 

While smoking and reading 
after breakfast I heard a bit 
of a fracas going on in the 
compound, but took no notice 
till Rabi came to me, very ex 
cited, saying, ‘The Yuzbasbi 
is beating Ker Jok; there will 
be big trouble; please come.” 
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I walked over quickly to 
where the row was and saw 
Hussein, obviously in a blind 
rage, cursing Ker Jok, who 
was held fast by two Sudanese 
soldiers. The rain-maker’s face 
was a terrible sight. He was 
bleeding from a blow across 
the mouth, and had the most 
venomous expression of rage 
and hatred I ever saw or ever 
hope to see. On my asking 
Hussein what the trouble was, 
he made a great effort to master 
himself, and said, “‘ I am sorry, 
sir, that this has happened 
with one of your men, but he 
spat in my face and called 
me iy 

This was an Arabic expres- 
sion which [I did not know, 
and I freely confess that I 
blushed when he translated it 
into very frank English. 

“So,” he continued, ‘‘ I was 
compelled to have him laid 
down right away and given ten 
strokes with the kourbash.”’ 

I had an idea what the 
cause of the trouble was, so I 
ordered the two soldiers to 
put the man with his wife and 
daughter in the guard-room, 
and keep them there till I gave 
further orders. The three of 
them were marched off straight 
away and locked up under 
guard in what was to all 
intents and purposes a cell. 
Mark that. 

I took Hussein away with 
me and told him to tell me 
exactly what had happened. 
He was apparently quite frank, 
and said, ‘‘ When walking round 
the camp this morning I saw 
the girl, and as she is very 
pretty and I wanted a new 
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wife, I told the man I would 
take her and would give him 
a good present. He said in 
bad Arabic, ‘She is not for 
you. I am with the Bimbashi. 
You are > what I told you, 
sir. On that, sir, I hit him 
across the mouth with my 
crop and told him to be quiet. 
Then he spat full in my face 
—the son of a dog—so I had 
him beaten. What else could 
I do, sir? ” 

On the face of it, in that 
place and in those circum- 
stances, he had probably done 
what anyone else would have 
done. But I did not believe 
Ker Jok would have insulted 
him like that without more 
provocation, and I was not 
far wrong as I heard later. 
Hussein had only a veneer of 
civilisation. 

All I could do was to say, 
“Well, the man has been 
punished ; Rabi here can take 
orders from you to the guard 
that the man and the two 
women are to be kept locked 
up till to-morrow, when I will 
take them on with me.” 

Rabi took the message—I 
wanted to be quite sure what 
orders were given. Afterwards 
Hussein had the cheek to say, 
“Can I have the girl?” to 
which I replied shortly, ‘‘ No,”’ 
and we left it at that. 

As it would not do to seem 
as if we had quarrelled, I said 
I would have dinner with him 
again, though it went against 
the grain. In the afternoon 
he took me round the post. 
He had two ponies which he 
had rather foolishly brought 
from Khartoum, but, as he 
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pointed out, they were both 
looking quite fit, and he hoped 
to take them back safely, 
though ponies do not usually 
stand that climate. He also 
had as a pet one of those queer 
birds with long legs and a 
heavy sort of beak—I forget 
what they call them now—and a 
filthy little Nyam Nyam dog of 
which he was inordinately fond. 

When I went round to dine 
with him in the evening he 
was looking rotten, and I said, 
“Hullo, you look as if you 
were in for a go of fever. Would 
you rather go to bed ? ” 

He answered, “No, I feel 
ill, but I have not got a fever. 
My dog is ill too.” 

He was obviously nervous 
and had something on his mind, 
but he produced whiskey and 
took a stiff one himself before 
he suddenly said, “I believe 
that has put magic on 
me. They tell me he is a big 
rain-maker.”’ 

I said, “‘ Don’t be a fool, you 
are imagining things. Let’s 
have dinner and you will feel 
all right.” 

We started dinner, but he 
could not eat, though he drank 
a lot and became rather maud- 
lin and bombastic. In the end 
I told him I was sure he was 
in for a go of fever, and per- 
suaded him to go to bed. I 
took his temperature, but it 
was subnormal if anything, 
and he began to get frightened 
again. However, a couple more 
strong whiskies made him 
sleepy, and I said good night. 

I had decided to take another 
half day’s rest and make a 
short march in the afternoon. 
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Next morning, while I was 
at breakfast, Rabi came to 
me with a long story about 
the affair with Ker Jok, and 
how they were all convinced 
that he had put magic on the 
Yuzbashi and that he would 
die. Then, astonishingly, he 
said, “‘ The bird is already dead, 
the ponies are sick, the Yuz- 
bashi is very sick and his dog 
is dying. Effendim, this is a 
bad place, let us pack up and 
march on.”’ 

I cursed him for a fool and 
went over to see Hussein, who 
was looking awful. He was in 
a blue funk, and begged me 
to make Ker Jok take his 
magic off. I told him not to 
be silly, and went off to make 
inquiries. Everything was as 
Rabi had said. The two ponies 
stood together with their heads 
hanging down, panting abnor- 
mally. The bird lay dead in its 
shelter. The dog I had seen 
for myself. The men were all 
obviously terrified, and had not 
dared to tell Hussein about 
the bird and the ponies. 

I then went to the guard- 
room to make sure—as far as 
I could—that Ker Jok had 
been safe under lock and key 
since the fracas. I found no 
reason to doubt it, and had 
him brought out. I was a bit 
shaken myself by then, what 
with what I had seen and the 
absolute conviction of all around 
me that a curse had been laid 
on Hussein and all his belong- 
ings. When I taxed Ker Jok 
with it all he would say was, 
“How can I do this thing; 
am I God?” 

I told him I had seen his 
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magic with the rain and thought 
he had done it, but I only got 
the same answer. Finally I 
said firmly, “‘ You have done 
this thing and you must undo 
it. At noon we shall start. 
I will leave a man behind who 
will follow us at dawn to- 
morrow. If, when he comes, 
he says all is well again you 
shall depart. If all is not well, 
I will hand you over to the 
Inspector at Rumbek and he 
will deal with you. You will 
probably be sent to Khartoum 
to prison.” Then I added a 
bit of sob stuff about how 
kind I had been to him, and 
how this was a nice way to 
repay me, &e. 

But he still looked like a 
wounded leopard. 

I tried to cheer Hussein up 
by telling him what I had 


done, but he evidently thought 
the man should have been 
flogged till he took the spell 


off. I think he felt a little 
better at the moment. He was 
worrying over the dog, which 
was patently dying. 

I marched off at noon, leav- 
ing a man behind with instruc- 
tions to start at dawn and 
catch me up and bring a report 
from Hussein. I took pains 
to let both Ker Jok and his 
wife hear the orders given. I 
kept him under guard, and he 
marched along sullenly enough. 
During the afternoon I varied 
between thinking what non- 
sense it all was, and hoping 
he would not put a spell on me. 

It is hard to describe the 
general feeling of fear both in 
the post and in my party, but 
it was real enough. Something 
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sinister seemed to be hanging 
over us all. 

I marched about six miles 
and camped by a stream. Two 
men were told off to see that 
Ker Jok did not leave the 
camp, but he showed no in- 
terest in anything, and ap- 
peared content to settle down 
and let his women-folk prepare 
his food. I began to feel a 
fool again, and when Rabi 
asked me if he was to be tied 
at night I called him up and 
said, “You understand you 
are not to leave the camp. 
The sentry has orders to shoot 
you if he sees you running 
away.” I got no answer to 
this. 

Eventually I turned in and 
went to sleep at once, but 
woke suddenly about 4 A.M., 
feeling that something horrible 
was happening. I kicked my- 
self metaphorically, but could 
not shake off the horror, so I 
got out from under my shelter 
to have a look round. 

I noticed Ker Jok at once. 
He was seated in a trance 
again, but this time he had 
five little fires arranged in a 
semicircle in front of him. I 
became furiously angry, kicked 
up Rabi and told him to ask 
Ker Jok what the hell he was 
doing. 

The sentry volunteered, ‘‘ He 
has been like that for an hour ; 
I had no orders to stop him, 
Effendim,” and looked as if 
he would rather have died than 
have interfered. 

Rabi spoke to Ker Jok, who 
seemed to take some time to 
come out of his trance, but 
eventually he muttered some- 
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thing which Rabi interpreted 
as, “ He says he takes the spell 
off as you ordered, sir.”’ 

He did not look as if he had 
said that, and I rather doubted 
master Rabi, but I could think 
of nothing to say except to 
tell the sentry once again not 
to let Ker Jok leave the camp. 
I went back to bed, but could 
not sleep. It was a lovely 
quiet night, not a cloud in the 
sky and not a breath of wind. 

At dawn I roused the camp, 
saw at once that Ker Jok and 
his women had gone, taking 
their bundles with them. 

The sentry was haled before 
me and swore that Ker Jok 
had suddenly come up to him, 
had looked into his eyes and 
touched him over the heart, 
and had then incontinently 
vanished into thin air. He 
was quite sure he was going to 
die. If ever a man nearly died 
of fright that man did ; I saved 
his life by having him well and 
truly beaten then and there. 

Fear was in the air. We 
were a miserable, uneasy, little 
camp as we waited for the 
man I had left behind. We 
had not long to wait. He 
came flying, down the road 
half-dressed, no rifle, no cap, 
gibbering with terror. 

According to him the Devil 
had come in the night, and 
everybody was dead and the 
post destroyed. And the Devil 
was a mighty wind with five 
red eyes. That was all I could 
get out of him. 
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By this time I was badly 
rattled myself. Not daring to 
let anyone out of my sight, I 
marched my party back to 
Mvolo almost at the point of 
my revolver. On approaching 
I found the place deserted but 
apparently unharmed, till I 
suddenly saw that Hussein’s | 
house had collapsed. It wag © 
a good-sized house of four | 
rooms with mud walls anda | 
verandah all round, covered by 
a large thatched roof which | 
was supported by some heavy = 
wooden poles. Under pS 
wreckage lay Hussein, deat 
on his crushed camp-bed with 
one of the heavy poles acrosg: 
his throat. The dog was dé be 
too. 4 

Eventually, by saying th 
as the Yuzbashi was dead 
there was nothing more to fe 
I got the people back. 

The accounts, stripped 
individual imaginings, all agre 
that in the night they wer: 
awakened by the sound of @) 
furious wind, and apparently. 
a violent sand-devil or whith 
wind had swept down and 
demolished the house. 

The ponies’ I shot; 


they. 
were too far gone, and no one 
would go near them anyway. 
There was one curious thingy 
The descriptions of the Devi 
differed in every particular bub 


one. All were agreed that he 
had five red eyes arranged i 
a semicircle. j 

Now how do you account i 
that ? ; 
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